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THE 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 


No. 494.—OCTOBER, 1927, 


Art. 1.—THE CHARACTERS OF NAPOLEON AND 
WELLINGTON COMPARED. 


1. A Great Man’s Friendship. By Lady Burghclere. 
Murray, 1927. 

2. Napoleon. By Emil Ludwig. George Allen & Unwin, 
1927. 

3. Napoleon. The Last Phase. By Lord Rosebery. A. L. 
Humphreys, 1900. 

4, The Life of Wellington. By Sir Herbert Maxwell. 


Two vols. Sampson Low, 1899. 
5. Jadis; l°et 2° Série. By Frédéric Masson. Paris: 
Ollendorff, 1906. 


‘You should make your portrait,’ says Leonardo in one 
of his note-books, ‘at the hour of the fall of the evening 
when it is cloudy or misty, for the light is then perfect’ ; 
and the great painter's advice embodies an esthetic as 
well as a technical truth. ‘Had I died on the throne, 
surrounded by all the emblems of power,’ observed 
Napoleon to Las Cases, ‘I should have remained a riddle 
tomany. To-day the wrappings have been stripped from 
me; thanks to my misfortunes, every one can judge me 
in my nakedness.’ In this latter opinion Lord Rosebery 
cautiously concurs: ‘We have more chance of seeing 
the man Napoleon at St Helena than at any other period 
of his career.’ 

Two books that have lately appeared provoke one to 
look again at the two most arresting figures cast up by 
the greatest European War before our own and to con- 
template and contrast them in their last phases, as the 
sea-mists gather around Walmer and Longwood and 
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the light gains that subtle charm which gives both to 
the figures and the background their surest values. Herr 
Ludwig’s contribution to the study of Napoleon is, 
indeed, of a very different character to that of Lady 
Burghclere in respect of Wellington. The former is a 
piece of psychology which assembles, with unerring 
skill and a far-flung net, a mass of more or less familiar 
material bearing upon the Emperor's personality; the 
latter no more than a collection of letters, for the most 
part * hitherto unpublished, to a young lady but lately 
married. Yet, for all that, this ill-assorted pair of books 
may serve in harness to draw the effigies of these two 
great captains across the stage. For there are enough 
of those ‘slight things like a phrase or jest’ which, as 
Plutarch urges, ‘often make a greater revelation of 
character than battles where thousands fall,’ discover- 
able in a miscellany, esteemed by the late Lord Curzon 
to be of as much interest as any private collection of 
Wellington’s correspondence, even if not so many as 
in Herr Ludwig's star-spangled pages. 

These last letters of the Great Duke were written to 
one who only passed off the stage at the close of the 
last century. Lady Salisbury as she was at the time 
she received them, Lady Derby as she ultimately became, 
was entirely worthy of the good fortune that gave her 
Wellington as a correspondent. As a girl she had 
worshipped the hero of Waterloo with marks of unusual 
devotion, even at a date when it was the right and 
proper thing for young ladies to do. She made relics 
of the very gloves that his hands had touched, to say 
nothing of the handkerchiefs that from time to time he 
freely bestowed upon her; these latter articles always 
accompanying him, as the letters show, in such abund- 
ance that he was in a position to thrust into the Queen’s 
hands, during the simultaneous progress of a royal con- 
cert and a royal cold, no less than three, and even to 
afford Her Majesty the option of a fourth. Lady 
Salisbury’s extravagance of admiration found, after she 
became a mother, a new outlet. Each of her elder 
children, no matter what its sex, received the name of 
Arthur in memory of him whom to her dying day she 





* The important and interesting letter of Sept. 8, 1852, was freely 
quoted from by Gleig. 
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esteemed her ‘first and foremost friend’ and to whose 
paternal counsels she turned for guidance in the conduct 
of a first marriage none too wisely made. 

Mistress of Hatfield, and then of Knowsley, at a date 
when the great country-houses counted for so much more 
in politics than they do at present, Mary, Lady Derby, 
as she became in her own last phase, remains an intriguing 
figure of the period in which she reigned. She had her 
critics and, as Lady Burghclere’s charming memoir shows, 
she had—and deserved to have—her devoted and grateful 
friends. But to neither class, I think, was the secret of 
her power of attracting and interesting remarkable men 
immediately obvious. Without conspicuous beauty of 
feature, if we except her eyes, or conspicuous brilliancy 
of conversation, she enjoyed an intimacy with some of 
the eminent men of the time not wholly to be explained 
away by the possession of the solid, social assets lately 
alluded to. It was not merely that Gladstone and 
Disraeli might be met together in her drawing-room, 
but that she satisfied to the full correspondents as 
different as Wellington and Froude. Such another 
budget of the latter’s letters to her as Lady Burghclere 
has published of the former’s was at one time in my 
possession; and, if the great soldier was the first and 
foremost of her friends, the great historian gave her 
perhaps the longest-lived and most intellectual of her 
friendships. Strange things, not fully recorded among 
published Carlyleiana, and now all but forgotten, came 
of an intimacy formed when Froude was working over 
the Elizabethan manuscripts at Hatfield and she was 
still its mistress. It was through him that the exterior 
of the little house in Cheyne Row, where Carlyle dwelt, 
was sometimes graced by the presence of the Derby 
carriage, with a live flunkey attached to it as if to mock 
in his full canonicals of plush and powder the philo- 
sopher’s theories and threshold; and it was through her, 
acting upon his suggestion, that Disraeli was induced to 
make Carlyle that offer of a G.C.B. which did ‘the 
Hebrew conjurer’ as much honour in the proffering as 
‘the Sage of Chelsea’ in the refusing. 

Times changed; Derby shifted his allegiance from 
the Conservative to the Liberal Party ; and Lady Derby 
lost caste with Lord Beaconsfield. I cannot but suspect 
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that in that last unfinished novel of his, which certainly 
contains a portrait of Gladstone and possibly also 
shadow-studies of Jowett, Froude, and the then reigning 
head of the House of Russell, we have in the person of 
Lady Bertram a reminiscence, in some features perhaps 
deliberately obscured, of her as he had seen her first 
some thirty years before. 


‘Claribel, Countess Bertram,’ we read, ‘was a very young 
widow when she consented to become the second wife of her 
present husband. ... Tall, pale, and somewhat fragile, but 
of a distinguished mien, her large dark eyes full of inscrut- 
able meaning, while a profusion of rich brown hair all her 
own veiled in a straight line her well-moulded brow and 
shaded with rich masses her oval cheeks, Claribel received 
her guests, her voice low but musical and quite distinct, 
though she scarcely condescended to raise it beyond a whisper. 
She listened rather than conversed, but could seem deeply or 
what is styled intensely interested with her companion, and 
generally herself summed up with an epigram or what 
sounded as such.’ 


Be the accuracy of this identification as it may, Mary, 
Lady Salisbury, was the last of that line of attractive 
women who had supplied—in her case at least, as in that 
of her first husband’s first wife, without the slightest 
suspicion of anything being otherwise than it should 
be—the feminine element which Wellington’s nature 
demanded and which his own all-too-chivalrous marriage 
had dismally failed to supply. She takes in the last 
phase of his life the place which had once been held by 
her immediate predecessor as mistress of Hatfield, by 
Lady Shelley and by Mrs Arbuthnot. Into her attentive 
ear he poured day by day fragments of the endless 
trifles into which all living—even the greatest—ulti- 
mately dissolves. 

‘The letters which I write to you,’ he told her—and 
he never humbugged, ‘are altogether apart from all 
others. They amuse me as they do you, and I laugh 
while writing them, thinking of the amusement they 
will afford you... .’ To her he speaks of the growing 
pains and penalties of his deafness; of his conviction 
that these had their source in his inability to protect his 
ears from cold at night; of his boredom with guests 
who put him to the necessity of making a ‘fruitless 
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endeavour to entertain people who have no means of 
entertaining themselves’; of the importunity of lion- 
hunters in high places; of the inexhaustible mendicity 
and mendacity of correspondents whose communications 
would have justified the supposition ‘that all the dwell- 
ings in England had fallen to pieces and the houses of 
the clergymen fallen to ruin’; of the hardship, after 
spending the prime of life in the field, of having to put 
its last years at the disposition of the ‘blackguard 
artists’ who made him sit to them for painting or 
sculpture; and, finally, of himself more than once as 
the only animal ‘in civilised life’ who was never allowed 
a day’s rest. But to her also he spoke, actually in the 
last month of his eighty and more years of existence, of 
an enduring vitality which neither ailments nor provoca- 
tions could exhaust. ‘I have none of the infirmities of 
old age! excepting vanity perhaps! But that is a disease 
of the mind not of the Body. My deafness is acci- 
dental. If I was not deaf, I really believe that there is 
not a youth in London who could enjoy the world more 
than myself.’ 

Those whom the gods love indeed die young, but what 
of those whom the gods desire to destroy and first drive 
mad? One such, born in the same year as Wellington 
and as famous a master of the art of war, perished 
thirty years before him at St Helena, a criminal claiming 
a martyr’s crown and not altogether failing to secure it. 
The Napoleonic legend, if we are fair, had perhaps as 
good a right to acceptance in France as the Elizabethan 
pirate-sagas in England; for the French draw their 
pride from their soil and their soldiers and the English 
from their seamen and the sea. But in recent times, as 
the literary celebration of the Napoleonic centenary in 
this country made plain, the legend has found a lodging 
in British minds, so that the young women of 20th- 
century London, if such romantic vanities were to take 
their fancy at all, might be found to prefer a fragment 
of the Emperor’s green-coat to a sample of the Duke’s 
white handkerchiefs. These reactions are doubtless 
inevitable, for, if we only extol a hero long enough, some 
one from very boredom will be compelled to start a 
paradox either by putting up a rival or himself playing 
the valet. And Napoleon has sufficiently tempting 
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assets to catch the hero-worship of either sex. Not 
of course that vivacious women concern themselves 
with the same heroic features as reflective men! The 
Napoleonic institutions, profoundly as these have modi- 
fied the conception of family life, lie outside the sphere 
of feminine philosophy. Enough for the woman of 
to-day that Napoleon bestrode the Continent like a 
Colossus! Enough for her grandmother that Welling- 
ton brought him smashing down in a battle that takes 
rank with Marathon and Philippi! Feminine instinct 
here draws near poetic vision. Though plainly not 
insensitive to the fact that it is envisaging the stoutest 
champions of the Ancien Régime and the Revolution, it 
yet perceives the heroes, unembarrassed by the thousand 
contentious considerations regarding military genius 
and political statesmanship which cumber the thought 
of historical students—much, in fact, as the poet beholds 
Hector and Achilles in a much older piece of epic drama. 
And it is just so, just as men, albeit hedged in with such 
divinity as befits the demi-gods, that we may, not alto- 
gether unprofitably, seek to contrast them here. 

In what manner precisely shall we confront them 
with one another, or wherewith shall they be compared ? 
Three emotions and a sanction are apt to afford the 
measure of a man; and we might do worse than try a 
test with them. One can learn almost all one wants to 
know about anybody by probing his relations with 
women, with his country, and with religion, and by 
laying bare the motive-power behind his energy. Of 
these things then in regard to each in turn. 

‘La femme,’ Masson tells us in speaking of Napoleon, 
‘Yoccupe plus a Sainte-Héléne qu’elle n’a fait pendant 
presque tout son régne’; and he adds that Josephine, 
‘la passion de ses vingt-cing ans est pour lui la femme 
type. Herr Ludwig says nothing to the contrary. 
Josephine is always Napoleon’s mistress in the romantic 
sense of the word—so much his mistress that, even as 
he divorces her, he can write to her of Malmaison that 
it ‘has been the witness of our happiness and our feelings 
for one another,’ and that ‘these feelings must never 
change nor can they, at least so far as I am concerned.’ 
Marie Louise, on the other hand, is his queen and the 
mother of his legitimate son and heir. To which of the 
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two we ought to give the name of wife is a matter 
that, for reasons as well sentimental as ecclesiastical, 
may well tax the casuist. But for the immediate end in 
view the question is rather what he was to them than 
what they were to him. Graced by all those adventitious 
aids—wanting to him when he vainly sought the hand 
of Désirée Clary—that fame and fortune can bestow, a 
king amongst men, a figure the like of which had not 
appeared since Cesar or Alexander, he failed to secure 
the firm affections of either one or the other. Josephine 
was light of love in the beginning and Marie Louise 
became light of love in the end. Hippolyte Charles— 
not to speak of Barras—cuts out Bonaparte in Egypt as 
Neipperg cuts out Napoleon at St Helena. That is not 
the whole story in Josephine’s case nor perhaps in that 
of Marie Louise. But, if virtue was wanting to them as 
Wives, some quality seems to have been plainly lacking 
in him as husband. Though he had mistresses and to 
spare—Lord Rosebery gives us the names of seven— 
Masson assures us that ‘sa jeunesse a été chaste, et la 
femme n’y a joué presque aucun role. He was not in 
fact what the French would regard as a libertarian; and 
his native instincts were domestic. His infidelity in 
Egypt, indeed, appears to have been the direct result of 
the news of Josephine’s infidelity in France; a rebound 
the spring of which was bitterness and disillusion. He 
forgives but does not forget, and serves Josephine as 
deceitfully as she has treated him. Yet, as he looks 
back over his life at St Helena, he makes, or affects to 
make, no complaint of the women he has chosen. They 
had realised, at least according to his own account, his 
conception of womanhood. They had been ‘bonnes, 
douces, fort attachées a leur mari, de l’humeur la plus 
égale et d’une complaisance absolue.’ 

There were a good number of things that Napoleon 
did not understand—the Slavs, for example, and the 
Spaniards, and the power of the sea—and Western 
women were also among them. Just as his politics were 
cast in an oriental mould, so were his affections. He 
mistook submission for willing obedience, and, in the 
supreme crisis of his fate, his blunder became obvious. 
‘I cannot hide the fact from you any longer,’ observed a 
Councillor of State to him, as Herr Ludwig records, 
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during the Hundred Days, ‘the women are your declared 
enemies. They were tired, of course, of a conscription 
which deprived them as ruthlessly of their husbands 
and their sons as if it were the arbitrary decree of an 
Eastern despot. Simultaneously, in this final crisis of 
his fortunes, Marie Louise formally declared herself 
upon the side of his foes; and this, although, at the 
time of her confinement, when it had seemed likely 
matters might come to a choice between the child’s 
life and the mother’s, he had, as our author emphasises, 
made a full proof of his affection for her by deciding for 
her preservation and abandoning the hope of a son and 
successor. This desertion in a quarter where he had 
the utmost right to look for support caused, as Herr 
Ludwig notes, a change in his physical condition. ‘ At 
his first advent he appeared rejuvenated and lively. 
Why this relapse? First and foremost his wife’s 
behaviour had shaken him.’ 

Two women, it is true, did really love him. But one 
of them was the wise, old mother who, in her Corsican 
French, had added a saving clause to the congratulations 
she received upon her son’s advancement: ‘ pourvou 
que cela doure.’ And the other was the Polish mistress— 
the Walewska—who followed him to Elba and whom 
he sent away, idly fearing that Marie Louise might 
resent her presence, idly hoping that Marie Louise might 
come to him if only she were gone. Thus in the West 
no woman was found to love him singly and none to 
follow him into his last exile. He might have fared 
better with a harem; for in my lady’s chamber there 
was need of more arts and graces than Nature had 
bestowed upon him. Nor in my lady’s chamber only. 
Ladies to whom he gave audiences, and whose petitions 
as like as not he granted, returned fuming and furious. 
‘Tl n’avait point appris 4 leur parler,’ says Masson, ‘et 
les prenait 4 contretemps.’ He was, if the ugly truth be 
told, a bit of a bounder; and, though society women 
have been maliciously alleged to like bounders best, they 
flee in terror before bounding despots. 

‘Wasn’t a gentleman !’—so the Duke, as Lady Burgh- 
clere reminds us, used laconically to observe of his 
famous opponent. He himself had been in these matters 
a gentleman all too much. His marriage, as every one 
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knows, was one of those fatal acts of chivalry that a less 
romantic generation no longer expects. Miss Pakenham 
had charmed him when his parents thought him no 
match for her. Thirteen years afterwards, when he 
returned, laurel-crowned, from India, she was certainly 
no match for him. An officious friend twitted him with 
want of heart and told him his former-fiancée had never 
changed. ‘What?’ he said. ‘Does she still remember 
me? Do you think I ought to renew my offer? I’m 
ready to do it.’ He was as good as his word and, when 
Miss Pakenham demurred, he answered that minds at 
least did not change with years. She had nothing of a 
mind herself, and was foolish enough to listen to an 
argument that lay on the borderland between chivalry 
and nonsense. The result was wretched enough. She 
had neither the domestic qualities which, as Mrs 
Arbuthnot declared, would have given him happiness 
at his own fireside nor the social talents that would 
have made her a good consort for the first citizen in 
Europe. The calm, the veracity, the largeness of mind 
that he craved for in private were not in her nature; 
and in public she was conspicuous only by her eccentri- 
cities, of which the wearing of flimsy white dresses in 
mid-winter and an unfortunate, if amiable, preference 
for conversing with the least important among her 
guests to the exclusion of the celebrities, are given as 
examples. He bore his disappointment with soldierly 
silence, which was perhaps all that his nerves permitted 
and yet fell short of what her affection for him deserved. 
For the poor creature worshipped him in her own way 
from afar off. Some recently published letters of Sir 
Robert Peel’s show how anxiously she watched and 
worried about her husband's health. ‘When I look at 
that precious face, it seems to me very pale,’ she said to 
Peel, who during a casual visit to Strathfieldsaye was 
deeply moved by her constancy in face of Wellington’s 
neglect. In such circumstances her death in 1831 can 
hardly have appeared a tragedy to herself, her husband, 
or her friends. 

It is, of course, commonly supposed that the Duke 
consoled himself for his disappointment ; and Sir Herbert 
Maxwell has countenanced the opinion. It might, indeed, 
be rash to assume that Wellington stood always firm 
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where Wordsworth sometime fell; nor, whatever the 
moral equities require, will a soldier in this connexion 
be denied as a rule more licence than a poet. But, when 
it comes to a strict investigation, the difficulty is to 
know whether one has fallen in with the Recording 
Angel or Sir Benjamin Backbite. There seems no par- 
ticular reason, for instance, to surrender the Duke’s 
reputation before the assaults of Harriet Wilson. A 
woman who paints her face for gain may reasonably be 
expected to touch up her memoirs for money; and once 
the devastating reflexion that to claim Wellington for 
a client was, in those days of his pre-eminence, the best 
copy in the world, has entered into our calculations, we 
shall have to admit that Mrs Wilson’s allegations have 
left us as wise and no wiser than we were before. 

In the other case most generally put forward to prove 
the Duke’s immoral tendencies his critics are now con- 
fronted with an explicit denial in a very well-informed 
quarter. ‘Their intimacy,’ says Lady Shelley, with 
reference to the relations between Wellington and Mrs 
Arbuthnot, ‘may have given gossips an excuse for 
scandal; but I, who knew them both so well, am con- 
vineed that the Duke was not her lover. He admired 
her very much—for she had a manlike sense—but Mrs 
Arbuthnot was devoid of womanly passions and was 
above all a loyal and truthful woman.’ This opinion, 
one may add in passing, is much more easy to reconcile 
than its opposite with Wellington’s known devotion to 
Arbuthnot himself; and the people who suppose the 
Duke capable of letting the love of a woman play fast 
and loose with the love of a friend do more damage to 
their own reputations than they will ever do to his. 
For my own part I am content to believe that as regards 
the general issue, my father, who was in a position in 
his early days, as these letters indicate, to hear a good 
deal that was said at the time, both at Hatfield and in 
military circles, of the Duke's private character, got—to 
use a convenient modernism—the hang of the business 
more nearly than studious scavengers. He used to say 
that Wellington was doubtless a great flirt, and gave one 
to understand that he did not regard him as convicted 
of anything worse; and this, I suspect, was the broad 
truth of the matter. 
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Every man-killer is potentially a woman-killer, and 
Wellington’s charms in his later life exceeded those of 
the average officer. The dull young aide-de-camp, whom 
Lady Aldborough found too tiresome to bring home in 
her carriage from a picnic, had in truth grown, as the 
years went on, into an extremely engaging old man with 
a delicious sense of humour and a rare gift of repartee. 
‘ Ladies, ladies, I don’t think much of your defences,’ he 
whispered to the industrious guests who had ineffectually 
built up a wall of books beside his accustomed seat to 
protect him from the diligent and importunate Stanhope 
with his nightly quiverful of queries. ‘ Very well, gentle- 
men, he returned to the mob which barred his path 
until he would give a cheer for Queen Caroline, ‘have 
it your own way. Three cheers for Queen Caroline—and 
may all your wives be like her!’ I know of no anecdote 
of Napoleon so entertaining as the first, nor any repartee 
of Napoleon’s so witty as the second. 

Who, indeed, can look at the admirable reproduction 
in Lady Burghclere’s book of a miniature of the Duke 
among his grand-children and doubt, as he gazes at 
that beautiful, kindly, intelligent old man’s head, that 
Wellington must have been by the end of his life a very 
great charmer, or that in a fair field with no favour he 
would have beaten Napoleon as effectively in the draw- 
ing-room as he did at Waterloo? His face evidently 
possessed all the accumulated beauty of a noble nature, 
all the lines that tell of a long journey disinterestedly per- 
formed. To the Emperor, even in the admired death-mask 
of Antommarchi, there remained only the cold egotism 
of a countenance to whose reproductions artist and 
sculptor had, actually under official instructions, striven 
to impart the classic conception of imperial features. 

But it is more than time to quit this field of com- 
parison for another. How do these two characters fare 
on the duel ground of patriotism? How indeed! For 
it is obvious—seldom as we remember it—that Napoleon 
had nocountry. Herr Ludwig makes this brutally plain: 
‘Does this Italian love the country on which he now 
sets his foot? To him it is nothing more than the fiddle 
on which he can play a better tune than on any other 
instrument.’ So much for France. What of Italy? Did 
not the witty woman whom he is said to have challenged 
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with the remark ‘Tutti gl’ Italiani sono traditori’ say 
all that was necessary about that? ‘ Non tutti, Signore, 
ma Buona Parte.’ The crushing retort was fully justified 
or soon to be so. Venice bartered; the Pope imprisoned ; 
the States of Italy stripped of their rulers and portioned 
out among a crowd of adventurers among whom his 
own relations figured prominently; Frenchmen and 
French interests everywhere dominant—was this the 
work of an Italian patriot? Corsica remains. Can we 
call this his country? At first sight it might seem so. 
The young Bonaparte at starting stood beside Paoli. 
But, not many months later, his personal interests 
persuaded him to lead the soldiers of France against the 
old patriot, entrenched in the Island-citadel. Thus the 
Corsicans, like the Italians, had reason enough to treat 
him as a traitor. He was repulsed and outlawed, and 
his relatives were compelled to flee the place. We must 
be fair, however, even to one who had borne arms 
against his country’s freedom. Not all the Corsican in 
him had perished. He retained to the end the taste for 
a vendetta, and left money in his last will and testament 
to one who had failed to effect the assassination of 
Wellington. 

A man without a country Napoleon tries, in that last 
phase of his when he is building up the Napoleonic 
legend, to make himself out a good European. He had 
wished, he told his suite, ‘to found the kingdom of 
reason’; he had intended that all this savage tale of 
blood and iron should end in ‘a European system, a 
European code of laws, a European court of appeal.’ A 
Jacobin delusion—if he really believed it—worthy of 
the younger Robespierre, of whom he had once been the 
friend, or of the sanguine and sanguinary revolutionists 
who still, even to-day, expect to wade through slaughter 
to the earthly paradise! He had spoken a truer word 
at Elba: ‘I have always been a soldier and became a 
king only by chance. ... Out of my great past I regret 
naught but my soldiers.’ A truer word and to be con- 
firmed in the last snatches of half-delirious speech that 
reached the world from his death-bed! Just before 
that last exceeding bitter cry for ‘Josephine’ which 
closes all, the listeners caught the words ‘Armée. Téte 
d’armée.’ But soldiers call for fighting, and an army 
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speaks of battle, and war, as Lord Rosebery reminds us, 
is ‘the gambling of the gods.’ Here was no lover of 
Europe nor lover of peace, but a born conqueror who 
saw men not as individuals but in masses, could squander 
troops in thousands without a qualm and shoot his 
prisoners without a shudder. 

How different is Wellington! The tears that poured 
down his cheeks when the chief-medical-officer made his 
report on the morrow of Waterloo are a commonplace 
of history. Less known but not less worthy of notice 
are the words he addressed, as soon as the battle was 
fought and won, to the bereaved and sympathetic soul 
of Aberdeen: ‘The glory resulting from such actions... 
is no consolation to me; and I cannot suggest it as any 
to you. ...’ Such language discovers the deep sincerity 
of his lament to Lady Salisbury over a life whose prime 
was spent in the field. He boasted to her, not of his 
long tale of victories, but of the fact that his name was 
appended to more general treaties of peace between 
nations than any other man’s and that even in Cabinet 
differences he was the minister who effected reconcilia- 
tions. It was all of a piece with this that he condemns 
in what is certainly the most striking political judgment 
that these letters contain the foreign policy of Palmerston. 
Those who still admire that mixture, not quite, it is 
true, unadulterated, of bluff and bullying, might do well 
to reflect upon the opinion it evoked from the greatest 
of English contemporary soldiers, who had, as it chanced, 
been much mixed up all his life with diplomacy and 
for some weeks had actually held the seals of the 
Foreign Office. ‘There is nothing so inconsistent,’ he 
writes, ‘with the interest and honour of this country 
as what is called Palmerstonian Policy ! which is neither 
more nor less than the creation of confusion every- 
where. If there were no other justification for the 
appearance of these letters that sentence alone would be 
a sufficient defence. So valuable isso plain a verdict from 
so good a judge! 

But to return! Certainly Wellington was no senti- 
mentalist. He was capable of calling his troops the 
scum of the earth* and of declaring that there was 





* It is, however, unfair to let the famous criticism of his troops appear 
without including Wellington’s next observation: ‘It is only wonderful 
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nothing in the world so stupid as a gallant British 
officer. Yet in his own unsentimental way he cared for 
his soldiers. In Bland Burges’s memoirs there is an 
instructive anecdote, resting on unimpeachable evidence, 
which casts a flood of light upon his real feelings. The 
incident referred to occurred during the Peninsular War. 
An officer dining with Lord Wellington happened to 
remark that, at a post which he had visited, some of the 
men were lying out sick and exposed to the inclemency 
of the climate. At the close of the evening the com- 
mander-in-chief summoned his aide-de-camp, rode off 
thirty miles to the place mentioned, satisfied himself 
that matters were as had been represented, roused the 
officer in command, and demanded explanations. He 
was told that there was no accommodation for the sick 
available. His answer was to examine the officers’ 
quarters, to turn their occupants out and to put the 
invalids in; and he concluded his visit with a warning 
that, if any officer thenceforward preferred his own 
comfort to the requirements of sick soldiers under his 
command, he would make an example of him. His orders 
were sulkily received, and he therefore determined 
to make sure they were executed. The next night he 
repeated his ride and his inspection. His suspicions were 
justified. He found that the officers had resumed their 
covered quarters and the sick their place in the open air. 
Once more he reversed the conditions, then arrested the 
offenders, caused them to be tried, and left them to be 
cashiered. 

This little affair, hardly known now except to students, 
shows with what jealous riders the Duke’s belief in 
privilege was attended. With characteristic common 
sense he never attacked in principle the inequality which 
is apparent inevery form of life and satisfies the instinctive 
hope of every parent. But, upon this foundation, he 
enforced, if necessary with the utmost vigour, the 
standard of ‘noblesse oblige.’ Napoleon’s surrender, on 
the other hand, to the hereditary principle by virtue of 
the revival of a court and creation of a dynasty, although 
Herr Ludwig is content to treat it as a weakness of the 





that we should be able to make so much out of them afterwards’ (Stanhope, 
‘Conversations,’ p. 14). Cp. also his praise of his Peninsular Army quoted 
in Maxwell’s ‘ Life,’ 1, p. 238 ; m1, p. 132. 
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flesh and even to represent it as the main cause of the 
Emperor's decline and fall, is in reality a belated recogni- 
tion of the political value of certain—if we will have it 
so—sentimental ideas which it never occurred to the 
Englishman to question. Here, however, we are in 
danger of becoming involved in issues altogether beyond 
the purpose ‘of these pages. 

So much, then, of the respective attitude of the two 
men towards women and towards their country. How 
was it with them in regard to religion? Herr Ludwig 
does little to straighten out the tangled skein in which 
the thoughts of Napoleon about God and destiny lie 
enmeshed. He gives illustrations of some definitely 
materialistic utterances and some equally definite theistic 
ones, and observes rather ineptly that ‘ Napoleon's ideas 
as to the nature of the creation developed, and just as 
the revolutionist became a legitimist, so the materialist 
became a theist.’ Even if a sequence of dates supported 
this singular sequence of ideas, which it does not, one 
would have to object that, in the awful boredom of St 
Helena the Emperor obviously found recreation in ex- 
ploring dogma after the manner of a scholastic from 
the negative end, not less than in rousing the more or 
less orthodox Gourgaud by attacks upon Christianity. 
There are in truth other authorities besides Herr Ludwig 
who need to be consulted if we are anxious to arrive at 
an idea of Napoleon's real attitude towards religion. 
Talleyrand, than whom no man had marked the 
Emperor’s footsteps more closely, replied to a question 
of Henry Greville’s on the point: ‘Je suis porté 4 croire 
qu'il était croyant,’ and added the observation—fully borne 
out by the contents of the theological library that fell 
into the hands of Louis X VII[—that ‘ il avait le goat de 
ces sujets.. And Masson, who devotes a chapter to the 
question, ‘ Napoléon était-il croyant?’ reaches the con- 
clusion, after scrutinising his behaviour in regard to 
marriage and divorce, that he was indeed always ‘croyant,’ 
though not ‘ pratiquant,’ and in the end ‘ pratiquant’ as 
well as ‘croyant.’ His desire, rendered unsuccessful 
though it was owing to Josephine’s importunities and 
the Pope’s intervention, to avoid the religious ceremony 
of marriage himself in the case of a wife whom he was 
aware that he might wish to get rid of, and his equally 
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marked desire to impose it on his family, show a regard 
for the sacramental view of that institution inconsistent 
with pure scepticism, as is also his steady refusal to 
receive Holy Communion on occasions when it would 
have been appropriate. But, apart from such inferences 
and from the evidence which convinces Masson, though 
not apparently Herr Ludwig, that he received the last 
Sacraments, there is his confession of faith, with its 
unusual and therefore presumably considered wording : 
‘Je meurs dans la religion apostolique et romaine dans 
laquelle je suis né.. He might have said, as it would 
have been usual to do in his place, ‘dans laquelle j'ai 
vécu’; and it is significant that he did not. Important 
as religion evidently seemed to one who affirmed as he 
did that ‘a society without religion was as a vessel 
without compass,’ he had in fact himself conducted the 
business of life under secular sanctions. Of these we 
must speak in conclusion. But Wellington’s cast of faith 
has first to be considered. 

The Duke’s creed was simple enough, and of its hold 
upon him these last letters of his give proof enough. 
Such quotations as the following tell us as much as we 
are likely to know—perhaps as much as there is to be 
known—about the matter: 


‘I was nearly alone at Church on Sunday, and was very 
near going to the Communion Table for the Communion Ser- 
vice. I could not hear one word! to make the Responses! 
and, there being nobody else, I had acted as clerk throughout 
the service.’ Again,‘I went to Morning Prayers as usual 
and by the same road. I donot think I ever felt the weather 
so severely at this time of year.’ 


He walked in fact with reverence and humility along 
the beaten track in which he found himself and would, 
I should guess from some characteristic references in 
this volume to a certain scion of the House of Spencer 
who became a priest, have regarded religious adven- 
tures much as, in those prosaic ages, he apparently 
regarded the sport of mountaineering. My father—to 
digress for a moment—used, from out of his long personal 
recollections, to tell a story which illustrates the Duke’s 
attitude towards the then novel enthusiasm for climbing 
the Alps. One of the Sackville-Wests—a brother of 
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Lady Salisbury’s—had arrived one evening at Hatfield 
with a friend after accomplishing the ascent of Mont 
Blane. The Duke was told there were new lions about, 
and was invited to associate himself with the lion- 
worshippers. Accordingly he addressed to the young 
men some allusion to their exploit and followed it up 
with the practical inquiry, perhaps a little contempt- 
uously delivered, ‘ Well, and what did you see when you 
got there?’ The question pierced to the very joints and 
marrow, for the Alpinists had to confess that there had 
been a thick fog at the top of the mountain and that 
they had consequently seen nothing at all. 

That is not necessarily the fate of religious adven- 
tures, and ‘Mr Spencer calling himself Ignatius ’ was 
apparently so bold as to believe that if only he could 
but tempt the Duke on to the road to Rome he would 
be able to bring him to the summit of the Seven Hills. 
Wellington, however, was too old a soldier to leave his 
lines. The object of Mr Spencer’s attentions, so he told 
Lady Salisbury, was ‘to draw me into a religious dis- 
cussion, which,’ he added, ‘I shall know how to avoid.’ 
His reply is, so far as I know, not extant, but, ‘very 
comical’ though he declares it to have been, it can 
scarcely have rivalled the felicity of his son’s answer to 
the zealous convert who wrote to that amusing man to 
say that, knowing as she did his largeness of heart, she 
had taken the liberty of putting down his name as the 
subscriber of 5/1. towards a church in the building of 
which she was interested. He—the second Duke— 
replied more or less as follows: ‘Madam, you have not 
underrated either my generosity or my tolerance; 
neither I hope do I underrate yours. As soon as I got 
your letter I proceeded to put your name down also as 
the subscriber of 5/1. towards the erection of a church 
that I am concerned with. No money therefore need 
pass between us.’ 

Catholic and Protestant alike will perhaps forgive 
me this digression, of which a journal that, as readers 
of ‘Mansfield Park’ may remember, was once harnessed 
by Miss Austen with ‘sofas and chit-chat,’ may still 
suffer the inclusion. But my article must hasten not 
the less swiftly to its close. What in a word—for this 
was our final basis of comparison—was the Emperor’s 
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driving motive and what the Duke’s? The answers are 
hardly contentious. In the one case fame; in the other 
duty. Herr Ludwig makes the interesting remark that 
the desire of Napoleon’s heart ‘ would seem to have been 
rather the Latin “gloria,” which thinks of future gene- 
rations, than the French “ gloire,” which suns itself in 
the smile of contemporaries. And Béranger, too, 
evidently felt it was rather posterity than his contem- 
poraries that Napoleon must look to for his reward and 
from whom he would receive it. 


‘On parlera de sa gloire 
Sous le chaume bien longtemps : 
L’humble toit, dans cinquante ans, 
Ne connaitra plus d’autre histoire. 
La, viendront les villageois 
Dire alors & quelque vieille : 
“ Par des récits d’autrefois 
Mére, abrégez notre veille. 
Bien, dit-on, qu’il nous ait nui, 
Le peuple encore le révére, 
Oui le révére. 
Parlez-nous de lui, grand’mére, 
Parlez nous de lui.”’ 


In such pleasing and plaintive numbers does the 
Frenchman celebrate his hero; and something of his 
spirit has during the passage of a century floated across 
the Channel and is to be met with in the cadences of 
Lord Rosebery’s exquisite description of the last phase 
at St Helena as well as in the whole attitude towards 
Napoleon of a younger generation. Yet, as the Great 
Duke’s body passed to its last resting-place in the 
November of 1852, an English poet had restated the 
réles of the chief combatants at Waterloo in terms with 
which true history has no quarrel. 


‘ Again their ravening eagle rose 
In anger, wheel’d on Europe-shadowing wings, 
And barking for the thrones of kings ; 
Till one that sought but Duty’s iron crown 
On that loud sabbath shook the spoiler down.’ 


Duty, not glory, was indeed the word that sprang to 
the lips at thought of him who won at Waterloo. Even 
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Disraeli, who loved all that was ornate and meretricious, 
dared use no other. 


‘Thy calm mien 
Recalls old Rome, as much as thy high deed; 
Duty thine only idol, and serene 
When all are troubled ; in the utmost need 
Prescient; thy country’s servant ever seen, 
Yet sovereign of thyself whate’er may speed.’ 


In plain English, Napoleon’s energy was fired by the 
thought of wearing the crown of the Cessars—Roman if 
not Byzantine—Wellington’s by the idea of carrying on 
the affairs of life, and especially those of the king's 
government, with ‘exact propriety. It would be an 
insult to human intelligence to discuss which motive 
deserves the higher praise or the closer study. 

* * * * * * 

A final word of thanks is owing to our authors before 
we take leave of them. They have executed their 
tasks as well, or almost as well, as is possible. Herr 
Ludwig’s study of Napoleon is from an artistic point of 
view actually superior to his much-discussed study of 
William II; the matter better grouped, the central figure 
more finely chiselled, and the translation, if we come 
to take that also into account, more skilfully’ managed. 
And Lady Burghclere, for her part, has added some 
fresh leaves to the laurels which she has already gained 
by her larger contributions to historical study. By the 
simultaneous appearance in England of these books the 
British Public enjoys a new opportunity of regarding 
the two greatest soldiers of the last century, so to say, 
in mufti. It was a dress that, as it happened, Welling- 
ton preferred, but which was seldom, if ever, seen upon 
Napoleon. This difference in their practice was fully 
justified by the difference of their characters. For the 
portrait of the one gains no added charm from a 
uniform and that of the other loses all charm what- 
ever without it. 

ALGERNON CECIL. 
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Art. 2—THE SOLUTION OF THE EGYPTIAN PROBLEM. 


On Dec. 18, 1914, the date of the Declaration of the 
British Protectorate over Egypt, began that series of 
terrible mistakes in British policy with regard to that 
country which have culminated in the present deplorable 
political situation. Public opinion in Egypt anticipated 
that the severance of the tie with Turkey, consequent 
upon her decision to join the Central Powers against 
the Allies, would be followed by a closer connexion with 
Great Britain. It was generally assumed that closer 
connexion would take the form of annexation. There 
is no doubt that annexation would have been acquiesced 
in, and even welcomed, had it been accompanied by a 
promise that after the termination of the war Egypt 
should be given the status of a British Dominion. The 
Protectorate was in no way defined, and most people 
failed to see what change it had effected in the relations 
already existing between England and Egypt. It did 
not appear to possess any advantages, either diplomatic 
or otherwise, over the old régime, and only opened the 
door of opportunity for the Egyptian politician ever on 
the look-out for self-aggrandisement. ‘Himaiya,’ the 
Arabic equivalent for Protectorate, was the term applied 
to any scallywag who had, mostly by dubious means, 
obtained the protection of a foreign Power. It was 
associated in the Egyptian mind with a condition that 
was neither honourable nor dignified, and on that account 
met with instant and universal disapproval. A more 
unfortunate selection could not have been made. 
Egyptian politicians said afterwards that they had only 
accepted it as a war measure, but there is no evidence 
whatever to support their contention. In any case it 
rankled in their minds and served them later as a base 
of operations against British guidance, of which they 
made full use to inflame the minds of the ignorant 
masses of their fellow-countrymen. 

When war broke out the Khedive of Egypt, Abbas 
Hilmy Pasha, was in Constantinople, from which he 
either could not or would not return to Egypt. He was 
in consequence deposed by His Majesty’s Government 
and the Khediviate was offered, with the title of Sultan 
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of Egypt, to Prince Hussein Kamel Pasha, the eldest 
living prince of the family of Mohamad Ali, and was 
accepted by him on the day following the declaration of 
the Protectorate. A letter addressed to him by His 
Majesty’s representative in Cairo vaguely affirmed the 
intention of Great Britain to remain faithful to the 
policy, in such measure as the degree of enlightenment 
of public opinion might permit, of associating the 
governed in the task of government, and expressed the 
conviction of His Majesty’s Government that the clearer 
definition of Great Britain’s position in the country 
would accelerate progress towards self-government. A 
futile and pernicious document with neither value nor 
meaning. The Oriental does not understand literature 
of this kind, and looks upon it as the work of a man who 
does not know his own mind and at once proceeds to 
utilise it for his own ends. In dealing with him anything 
in the way of hesitation, half measures, or indecision is 
simply asking for trouble. The Sultan Hussein was a 
‘grand seigneur’ and was universally respected. Amongst 
the rural population he had a great reputation as a good 
landlord and an expert farmer. He was endowed with a 
great charm of manner and was known for his liberality 
—very important assets in an Oriental country. As a 
young man, during the reign of his father, Ismail, he 
had held all the important Ministerial portfolios in the 
country, and was well equipped for the high function he 
was called upon to assume. He knew his country and 
countrymen, and having assented to the conditions 
attached to the offer of the throne, he loyally acquitted 
himself of his obligations. He knew when and where 
to impose his will, and was not a man to be trifled with 
or to condescend to Nationalist intrigues. What he 
said to his people was good in their sight, and it was 
very largely due to his influence and personality that 
Egypt gave no trouble during the war. Very unfortu- 
nately for the welfare of Egypt he died on Oct. 9, 1917. 
He was succeeded by his half brother Prince Ahmed 
Fuad, who was the choice of the British Government. 
Prince Fuad at the time of his accession to the 
Sultanate possessed neither the popularity nor the 
personality of his brother, and was unable to repress 
that form of Nationalism which is the curse of Egypt 
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and which has always manifested itself when there were 
any weak joints in the armour of its ruler. Until 
Hussein’s death, Rushdy Pasha had been Prime Minister, 
and that quick-witted and volatile politician had been 
kept under contro] by the will of his sovereign. With 
the removal of that restraint, Rushdy allied himself 
with his friend Zaghlul Pasha, the strong man of the 
Nationalist Party. On Nov. 10, 1918, two days after the 
Armistice, Zaghlul Pasha and some of his friends called 
at the Residency. They claimed to be the representatives 
of the Egyptian people, which at the time was a self- 
arrogated title and a gross exaggeration of fact. They 
laid before the High Commissioner a formal demand for 
the abolition of the Protectorate. Sir Reginald Wingate 
informed them that he was not acquainted with the 
intentions of His Majesty’s Government in regard to the 
future of Egypt. A few days later Zaghlul asked for 
permission for himself and his colleagues to leave for 
England, where they wished to place the Egyptian case 
before the British people. That request was also refused 
after reference to His Majesty’s Government. Then the 
Prime Minister, Rushdy Pasha, proposed that he and 
Adly Pasha should go to England and confer personally 
with the British Government. This was met with a 
polite refusal and an expression of regret on the ground 
that the British Ministers were too engrossed in the 
Peace Conference to find time for the discussion of 
Egyptian affairs. A great mistake was made in not 
acceding to the wishes of both Zaghlul and Rushdy, who 
were mischievous influences and better out of the 
country. No blame for this, however, can be attributed 
to Sir Reginald Wingate, who advised compliance with 
their desires. The refusal led to a storm of excitement 
and the resignation of Rushdy Pasha and his Cabinet on 
March 1, 1919. 

There can be little doubt that during the whole 
period of the war, Zaghlul and his party, which at that 
time had comparatively few adherents, were insidiously 
poisoning the minds of the people against the British. 
In this they were aided by the recruitment of the Labour 
Corps in Egypt and its attendant abuses. The recruit- 
ing was carried on in the provinces with the assistance 
of the provincial governors, the district officers, and the 
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omdas (village headmen), under the nominal supervision 
of officers of the Egyptian Labour Corps, who for the 
most part were ignorant of the country, and whose main 
idea was to get men. This led to every kind of abuse. 
The omdas seized the opportunity of sending every male 
of the families who were opposed to them, and wreaked 
their vengeance upon the property and the helpless 
women and children who were left behind. The British 
civil authorities, harassed and overworked, had lost 
touch with the people, and the Egyptian provincial 
authorities were thus enabled to give an ocular demon- 
stration of what acts of tyranny they were capable of 
when left to their own devices. They were, however, 
clever enough to impute every kind of abuse to the 
British, whose influence and good name amongst the 
peasantry, who had hitherto looked upon them as pro- 
tectors against oppression, in consequence began to 
decline. The collections for the Red Cross degenerated 
into a forced levy, and the amounts fixed for each village 
by the native district officers were quadrupled by the 
omdas, who put the difference into their own pockets. 
The donkeys and camels of the peasantry were requisi- 
tioned for the army, and although a fair price was paid, 
none the less their owners deeply resented the loss of 
these animals, which were essential for the cultivation 
of their fields. On the termination of the war, such of 
them as had survived were sold back to them, but owing 
to their scarcity the price was then much higher than 
what they had been paid for them. Then again forage 
had to be requisitioned, and barley was in many cases 
exacted from people who did not grow it, and they had 
to buy it from others at the market price, a much higher 
figure than that which had been fixed by the native 
local authorities as the requisition rate. The Nationalist 
politicians did not fail to make use of these manifest 
injustices for the purposes of propaganda, but instead 
of imputing the blame to their own countrymen 
who were responsible for them, they laid it on the 
shoulders of the British. In this they were aided by 
sermons which were preached in the mosques. They 
well knew that unless they could secure the adherence 
of the peasantry, their movement was destined to fail. 
To reach the peasant mind they had to appeal to his 
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fanaticism and his credulity, and lies were accordingly 
circulated about the irrigation water being cut off from 
his fields. Unfortunately, the cream of the Englishmen 
in the Ministry of the Interior were allowed to join the 
army, and there was no one left either to warn the 
British authorities of what was taking place, cr to check 
the revolutionary spirit of the people which was being 
fanned into a flame. The great theological University 
of Al-Azhar, the centre of Moslem learning, had always 
been a focus of political discontent and turbulence. The 
very nature of its teaching made its students prone to 
take part in any movement which promised to upset law 
and order, and more especially if that law and order was 
tainted with a foreign origin. It had tried conclusions 
with Mohamad Ali, who gave it a lesson that it did not 
soon forget. Napoleon was no more fortunate during 
his occupation of Egypt, and he had to use stern 
measures of repression. Zaghlul found it an instrument 
ready to his hand, and he did not fail to avail himself of 
the services which it might render to his party. Nor 
were the students of the theological colleges of Alexan- 
dria and Tanta behindhand in seconding the efforts of 
their fellow-students of the Azhar. Their homes lay in 
every village and hamlet of Egypt, and in their character 
of holy men they were listened to and believed in by the 
peasantry in their campaign of propaganda against the 
British. The schoolboys, and even the little schoolgirls 
of four years of age, and the students of the law, 
medical, and engineering colleges, influenced by the 
Egyptian schoolmasters, joined in the campaign and 
became the most noisy and zealous of Zaghlul’s ad- 
herents. They defied all authority, organised strikes, 
formed pickets to terrorise government officials from 
attending their offices, and even threatened their own 
fathers when some of the more moderate among them 
attempted to make them see the error of their ways. 
The ambition of every Egyptian who has been to school 
is to make government provide him with a post in the 
service, where he will have little to do, and unfor- 
tunately the educational curriculum only provides for 
such a narrow future career. Obviously with the ex- 
tension of education there were more applicants than 
posts, and a mass of discontented, unemployable, semi- 
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educated people began to grow up in the country to 
form ready tools for any campaign of revolution. Such 
education as they had received gave them a distaste for 
the cultivation of the land, and they formed a band of 
idle café loafers in all the big towns. They had, per- 
haps, some little cause for grievance, but this they 
magnified out of all sense of proportion. There had 
been a tendency in the zeal for efficiency to increase the 
number of Englishmen in the Egyptian service. This 
was particularly the case with regard to some of the 
smaller posts, which could equally well have been filled 
by Egyptians, who make excellent subordinates. Natur- 
ally, the matter was greatly exaggerated, but there is 
no doubt that the appointment of Englishmen to minor 
posts, besides giving rise to dissatisfaction amongst the 
natives, who had visions of seeing their sons, whom 
they had educated, deprived of their prospect of govern- 
ment employ, materially diminished the authority and 
prestige of those Englishmen who were really necessary 
for the advancement and well-being of Egypt. Zaghlul 
showed a profound knowledge of the psychology of his 
fellow-countrymen, and to each class he made the right 
appeal. During the years of the war the government of 
Egypt had been carried on by the momentum which it 
had inherited from the days of Cromer. Those amongst 
the British officials who were left in the Ministry of the 
Interior seemed to have lost touch with native affairs 
and failed to sound any note of warning. Zaghlul and 
his party, seeing that there was no check upon their 
activities, became more and more audacious, and their 
demands increased with their growing influence and 
power. It was at this juncture that Sir Reginald Win- 
gate was called home to advise His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on the position of affairs in Egypt. Never was it 
more essential that a man should have been left at his 
post. 

At the beginning of 1919, a document was addressed 
to the foreign representatives and residents in Egypt 
announcing the constitution of a ‘ Delegation’ of twelve 
members under the chairmanship of Zaghlul, which pro- 
posed to lay the legitimate aspirations of Egypt before 
other countries. On March 3 this Delegation presented 
to the Sultan a petition which was generally interpreted 
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as an attempt to intimidate His Highness and deter him 
from appointing a new Ministry. This proceeding was 
felt to be a challenge which could not be declined, and 
Sir Milne Cheetham, acting for the High Commissioner, 
decided with the approval of the British Government 
to deport Zaghlul and three of his most active adherents 
to Malta. For a day or two nothing happened, and the 
authorities were beginning to congratulate themselves 
that they had nipped the agitation in the bud. Their 
optimism was short-lived—it was only the dead calm 
which preceded the storm. Without warning the storm 
burst, and Egypt, from Alexandria to Aswan, was in the 
throes of open revolution. The students in Cairo 
started the ball rolling with anti-British demonstra- 
tions which quickly necessitated military intervention. 
Similar outbreaks were soon reported from the pro- 
vinces. On March 12, disturbances broke out at Tanta, 
the seat of a large Mohamadan theological college and 
always noted for the turbulence of its inhabitants. By 
March 14 and 15 the trouble had spread to most of the 
Delta provinces, where attempts to interrupt communi- 
cations had become general. Looting, pillaging, attacks 
on British troops, and murders of British soldiers and 
civilians were reported from many quarters. On the 
16th, the railway and telegraphic communication 
between Cairo and the Delta as well as with Upper 
Egypt was broken. By the 18th, the provinces of Behera, 
Gharbia, Menoufia, and Dakhalia were in a state of open 
revolt. Upper Egypt and the foreigners living there 
were completely cut off. They were besieged at Assiut, 
Minia, and Beni Suef, where their situation for some 
days was most critical, and they were fortunate to 
escape massacre. At Deruit two British officers and 
five other ranks and an English Inspector of Govern- 
ment prisons, all of whom were unarmed, were mur- 
dered in cold blood in the Assiut-Minia train under 
circumstances of revolting savagery. The people in 
their fanaticism drank the blood of their victims and 
cut pieces of flesh from their bodies as trophies and 
souvenirs. It is impossible to acquit Zaghlul and his 
advanced Nationalists of complicity in all these murders 
of Englishmen. When they started their campaign in 
the big towns and country districts they well knew the 
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material which they were handling. They were cog- 
nisant of the turbulent nature of the people, once the 
hand of authority was removed. They were fully alive 
to the fact that their murderous and destructive in- 
stincts could be easily aroused, and that subversive 
teaching could only result in murder and rapine. Their 
dupes paid in many cases the extreme penalty of the 
law, while they themselves carefully abstained from 
taking an overt part in actual murder and destruction 
of property. Yet they should have been held respon- 
sible for the effects of which they were the cause. All 
night long the streets of Cairo swarmed and hummed 
with yelling men. Pandemonium seemed to have 
broken loose. The yelling was punctuated by rifle shots. 
The Egyptians had gone mad. 

By March 26, the situation, from a purely military 
point of view, had become stabilised. The main railway 
and telegraph communicatiens had been re-established, 
and the necessary disposition of troops had been made 
for their adequate protection. It was a most fortunate 
thing that there were enough troops still in the country, 
and still more so that they were commanded by General 
Sir Edward Bulfin, who very quickly had a firm grasp 
of the situation and acted with energy and decision. 
The Commander-in-Chief in Egypt, Field Marshal Lord 
Allenby, had left to join the Peace Conference in Paris 
on March 12. He was, however, back again in Cairo 
by the 25th, having been in the mean time appointed 
Special High Commissioner, during the absence of Sir 
R. Wingate, the High Commissioner, in England. His 
instructions were ‘to restore law and order and to 
administer in all matters as may be required by the 
necessity of maintaining the King’s Protectorate on a 
secure and equitable basis. The military measures 
which had been taken had rendered the situation out- 
wardly calm. But there was little diminution of anti- 
British sentiment, which was now chiefly manifested 
against the military element, whose behaviour during 
the repression was speciously represented. Lawyers and 
students continued to strike, and many officials continued 
to absent themselves from their duties. In the opinion 
of many competent observers at the time, it was thought 
that if Lord Allenby had a his arrival and 
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General Bulfin had had another fortnight, the situation 
in Egypt would have materially changed for the better, 
and the historian would have had to record events which 
were more consonant with British dignity and prestige. 
When Mr Lloyd George, with his usual Celtic im- 
pulsiveness, appointed Lord Allenby to the post of 
Special High Commissioner in Egypt, he probably never 
asked himself whether a successful soldier without 
any previous experience of the East and its problems 
was the right man for the most difficult and complicated 
post of all in our foreign relations, requiring not only 
the skill of the diplomatist and statesman, but the craft 
necessary to combat Eastern guile. Allenby had none 
of these qualifications, and his usual reply to Egyptian 
delegations was: ‘I am here to maintain order,’ and even 
that he did not succeed in doing in a way that commended 
itself to his fellow-countrymen and some of the thinking 
men among the Egyptians. Harmless and innocent 
Englishmen were murdered in broad daylight in the 
most frequented streets of Cairo, and he took no adequate 
steps to prevent a recurrence. In reality he was a weak 
man, and this was soon realised in Egypt. The con- 
ciliatory disposition which he adopted in addressing a 
group of notables who visited him by invitation shortly 
after his arrival in Egypt on his appointment as High 
Commissioner, did not prevent the outbreak on April 2 
of a general strike. He adopted a policy of conciliation, 
which to the Egyptian politician meant a policy of weak- 
ness. His first act was to remove the embargo on the 
departure of Egyptians desiring to travel, a measure 
which carried with it the release from Malta of Zaghlul 
Pasha and his three associates. Thus within a month 
of their deportation, the policy then adopted was re- 
versed, and the leaders of the revolutionary movement 
became free either to return to Egypt or to proceed 
elsewhere to renew their campaign of agitation. In 
Egypt it was called by the foreigners with an accompany- 
ing shake of the head, the ‘ beau geste’ of Allenby. By 
his own countrymen who knew anything of Egypt it 
was called ‘ Allenby’s folly.’ It was characteristic of the 
man. He deluged the country with futile proclamations 
only to climb down almost immediately from the attitude 


he had taken up. There was only one of his proclama- | 
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tions which was a success, and that was a clear and 
explicit statement that the salaries of Egyptian teachers 
would be docked if there were any more strikes in the 
schools. It must have been inspired by some one 
who knew the psychology of the Egyptian. It was a 
striking contrast in its effective simplicity to many of 
the futilities which had been issued under the name of 
proclamations. 

The consequences of deporting the Nationalist leaders 
were not rightly understood, and the revoking of that 
measure after serious disturbances had taken place, 
necessarily gave the impression that British policy was 
wavering and liable to quick changes under the pressure 
of agitation. In the next stage, punitive measures for 
the murder of British officers and other outrages com- 
mitted during the rebellion became a necessity, and 
though carried out, on the whole, with moderation, they 
inevitably prolonged the period of exasperation. The 
Administration endeavoured to conciliate political senti- 
ment by transferring a large number of the trials, after 
the most urgent cases had been dealt with by martial 
law, to the ordinary tribunals; but by this time Nationalist 
opinion as the result of Lord Allenby’s conciliatory 
measures had hardened, and the almost inevitable result 
was that evidence ceased to be forthcoming and the 
accused were acquitted. 

In the mean time Zaghlul Pasha and his colleagues 
had, on their release from Malta on April 11, proceeded 
to Paris, in the hope of obtaining a hearing for Egypt’s 
claim to independence from the Peace Conference. On 
failing to achieve this object they devoted all their 
energies to obtaining foreign support for their cause, and 
an emissary was dispatched to America to canvas opinion 
in the United States. The only outcome of this latter 
step appeared to be an action recently brought by the 
widow of an American lawyer to recover the sum which 
had been stipulated for his services, At the same time 
their adherents in Egypt worked with the greatest 
industry to complete their organisation, levying large 
sums of money and extending their propaganda to all 
parts of the country. Their activities were also largely 
concentrated upon the exploitation of existing conditions 
of industrial unrest, resulting in a succession of more or 
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less serious strikes. The Nationalists misunderstood 
Allenby’s clemency, they took his tolerance for weakness, 
and jumped to the conclusion that he had no strong 
support in London. The attitude of native officials in 
consequence became more hectoring and arrogant, and 
they refused to return to work until Rushdy Pasha 
agreed to the following conditions: (1) Zaghlul Pasha 
and his Committee to be declared by the Egyptian 
Government to represent the Egyptian nation. (2) The 
creation of the present Cabinet not to be taken as 
implying acceptance of the British Protectorate. (3) The 
removal of British guards and patrols in Cairo and 
entrusting public security to the Egyptian army and 
police. 

The recalcitrant officials adopted a dictatorial, dis- 
respectful, exalted tone in discussions with Ministers, 
and arrogant addresses frequently deteriorated into 
gratuitous insults. Young Egyptian civil servants, who 
had spent a year or so in Paris, Marseilles, and Vienna, 
became extremely bumptious. In the mean time strikes, 
dislocation of traffic, and a general feeling of uncertainty 
detrimentally affecting the price of foodstuffs and 
clothing and interfering with supply and inconveniencing 
trade, added to the general unrest. The Egyptian peasant 
is no economist, and cares nothing for the fact that 
every one else is paying more. He regards high prices, 
when he has to pay them, as unjust, and his smoulder- 
ing dissatisfaction made him an easy prey to a skilful 
agitator. In addition, a small clique of lawyers and 
students established a reign of terror among the officials 
and private employers and took the name of the ‘ Black 
Hand.’ They intimidated, and exacted obedience from 
all classes of the population. On April 21, Rushdy 
Pasha resigned. Owing to the attitude of the officials 
he could no longer at the same time maintain his dignity 
and retain his office. Allenby’s proclamation ordering 
them to resume work or be dismissed caused a split in 
their camp, accentuated by President Wilson’s recognition 
of Egypt as a British Protectorate. The extremists had 
depended on support from America, and Wilson's recog- 
nition of the Protectorate was a great blow. Mohamad 
Pasha Mahmood was at the head of a Committee watch- 
ing the interests of the Zaghlul Committee; and another 
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Committee was formed ostensibly for the unification of 
Egyptian demands, but really to enable unrest to con- 
tinue while relieving the Zaghlul party of the odium so 
as not to handicap his mission at the Peace Conference. 
Following Rushdy’s resignation there was no Cabinet, 
and at the beginning of May, the Under-Secretaries of 
each Ministry were given authority to exercise all the 
powers and functions of Ministers. 

On May 15, Egypt was the subject of important 
Debates in the Houses of Lords and Commons, but 
the speeches of Lord Curzon and the Under-Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs made no impression on 
the Egyptians, who were fully alive to the fact that 
though democracy can govern a State it can never rule 
an Empire. They thought British Imperialism was dead, 
and that they had only to wait the coming of the Labour 
Party into power to obtain satisfaction for their most 
exorbitant demands. In this belief they had been 
encouraged by statements made by irresponsible members 
of that party. They failed to realise that the maintenance 
of the British Empire is as dear to the hearts of the 
Labour Party as it is to the most imperial-minded 
subject of the King, and that democratic government is 
reserved for home consumption and does not concern 
itself with Imperial interests. 

On May 25, Mohamad Pasha Said was charged with 
the formation of a new ministry. To render it more 
acceptable to the agitators it was called a business 
Ministry. This did not prevent them, on Sept. 25, 
from throwing a bomb at Mohamad Said to demon- 
strate that under the present revolutionary conditions 
the post of Prime Minister was no sinecure. In June 
many of the Nationalist delegates returned from Paris 
owing to disagreements with Zaghlul, most of which 
were of a personal nature and connected with the dis- 
posal of the Party funds, on which they had been having 
the time of their lives. When Zaghlul managed to secure 
possession of these funds, he became too autocratic for 
his fellow delegates, and refused disbursements for the 
gratification of personal extravagance and dissipation. 
This led to open rupture, but he soon filled up his ranks 
with extremists, who were of a more economical turn of 
mind and more subservient to his will. By this time 
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it had been announced that the British Government 
intended to send a Special Mission to Egypt, but the 
Egyptian politicians, having made up their minds that 
its object would be the extinction of Nationalism, con- 
centrated on limiting the sphere of its activities by an 
organised boycott. They were greatly encouraged in 
this by the protest of Mohamad Said, the Prime Minister, 
against its arrival before the peace with Turkey had 
been signed, and this was intensified by his resignation 
which followed the overruling of his protest. Mohamad 
Pasha Said was succeeded as Prime Minister by Wahba 
Pasha, and his Ministry was in office during the whole 
time the Milner Mission was in Egypt. It was of no 
distinct political colour, and was indisposed to take any 
decided line with regard to the burning question of the 
future of Egypt. The Mission arrived in Cairo on 
Dec. 7, 1919. With Lord Milner as its chairman it 
was admirably composed, made up as it was of men 
representing diverse shades of English political opinion. 
Its object was to reconcile the aspirations of the 
Egyptian people with the special interest which Great 
Britain has in Egypt and with the maintenance of the 
legitimate rights of all foreign residents in the country. 
It sought to establish the relations of Great Britain and 
Egypt on a basis of friendly accord which would put an 
end to friction and enable the Egyptian people to devote 
the whole of their energies to the development of their 
country under self-governing institutions. 

It is often asked why are we in Egypt? That country, 
though not in theory actually a part of the Empire, 
is of vital importance to our whole Imperial system. 
Its immense land and sea frontiers render it very vulner- 
able to external aggression, and alone it would be quite 
unable to defend itself. Under British guidance it has 
attained a new level of civilisation, from which it would 
be dangerous to allow it to relapse. It must ever in 
fact be part and parcel of the British Empire. It is a 
corridor country, and the Suez Canal which runs through 
its territory is the connecting link between England and 
her Dominions east of Suez. It is our great trade route ; 
and that the links which bind it to Great Britain should 
be strong.are just as important to Labour as they are to 
Capital, both in England and the Dominions. In times 
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of peace the amount of British tonnage which traverses _ 
the Canal far exceeds that of all other nations. Out of 
a population of 400,000,000 of His Majesty’s subjects, 
300,000,000 are east of Suez, and over 1,000,000 troops 
from Australia, India, and New Zealand passed through 
the Canal during the war. This was only rendered 
possible by the British Occupation of Egypt. It has 
been said by people who have not studied the question 
with sufficient care that the Canal could be detached 
from Egypt and form a separate zone. This is impossible. 
Egypt and the Canal are one indissoluble whole owing 
to the fresh-water canal which supplies the towns of 
Port Said and Suez, which are situated at its two 
extremities, being controlled from Cairo, and for that 
reason there must be a British force in that city. Since 
the British Occupation in 1882, a large number of 
foreigners have been attracted to Egypt on account of 
the security which the Occupation afforded. They have 
acquired vast interests in the country, which at the 
same time they have greatly benefited by their industry, 
initiative, and enterprise. Their governments would not 
allow these interests to be jeopardised, and if England 
ever decided to abandon her position of predominance, 
her place would at once be taken by a foreign Power. 
For Nationalist aspirations the geographical position of 
the country is unfortunate, and it is obvious to any 
reasonable Egyptian that those aspirations must be 
subordinated to the greater interests of Great Britain, 
who has incidentally created modern Egypt. She has 
given to the Egyptian politician of to-day, without any 
effort on his part, the wealth which has afforded him 
the requisite leisure to plot and intrigue against his 
benefactor. 

The Milner Mission left Egypt at the end of the first 
week of March 1920, after having thoroughly sifted the 
situation in Egypt. The issue of its report was delayed 
owing to the prospect of the Mission coming into direct 
contact with Zaghlul Pasha, who arrived in London on 
June 7 accompanied by seven members of the Delegation. 
In spite of many difficulties, the outlines of a settlement 
were finally drafted with which both parties were more 
or less satisfied. The compromise lacked one essential 
condition, and that was, that Zaghlul and his associates 
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would undertake to use all their influence to obtain its 
acceptance by the people of Egypt. Eventually four 
members of the Delegation proceeded to Egypt to 
ascertain the public mind of that country. On the 
whole the project was well received, and the agreement 
that had been reached, and which included, as a starting- 
point, a Treaty between Great Britain and Egypt, might 
have resulted in a permanent settlement between the 
two countries had not Zaghlul, with his usual lack of 
statesmanship and good faith, suddenly turned hostile 
to the project. He was quick to see that its acceptance 
meant his own eclipse in public affairs, and that was 
more than his personal vanity could tolerate. Lord 
Milner had made a great and statesmanlike effort, but 
he had only succeeded once more in proving the utter 
impossibility of negotiating with Egyptians. In any 
negotiations with them it must be remembered, and if 
England is wise she will not forget it, that any agreement 
to be effective must be imposed, and further, that she must 
always be in a position to enforce its terms. 

On March 22, 1921, the judgment in the Society of 
Vengeance case was promulgated. Seven of the prisoners 
were sentenced to death, and sixteen others to various 
terms of penal servitude. Needless to say, under Allenby’s 
régime none of them were hanged, and there is not a 
single member of the gang who has not been a free man 
for many years past. The lives of his fellow-countrymen 
apparently counted little with the Special High Com- 
missioner, whose balance of mercy eae. Ae went down 
on the wrong side. 

On April 4, Zaghlul Pasha arrived tecin Europe and 
received an ovation that a Roman Emperor might have 
envied. Ata banquet given at Alexandria on the evening 
of his arrival, he made a speech in which he repudiated 
the Milner agreement, which he said was a Protectorate, 
thereby proving the absolute insincerity of his attitude 
throughout the negotiations. He characterised the 
existing Cabinet of which Adly was Prime Minister as 
essentially a British creation, and declared that the 
Egyptian Delegation alone represented the country. 
This declaration was the cause of demonstrations, on 
May 18, by the riff-raff of Cairo, led by students in 
Zaghlul’s pay. Fanatical, anti-Christian, and anti- 
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European riots began at Alexandria, on May 20, in 
which 14 Europeans were killed and 69 wounded. 
one Italian was burnt alive, and there was some evidence 
to show that the mob tried to burn the corpse of a 
Greek. Amongst the wounded was Judge Hanssen, a 
Norwegian Judge in the Mixed Court of Appeal and 
now its Vice-President, who was savagely attacked on 
his way to Court and narrowly escaped with his life. 
The town was left by the Special High Commissioner, 
Lord Allenby, in the hands of the mob for several days 
in spite of the strong representations made by the 
Consuls of the Allied Powers, Although he had re- 
peatedly told Egyptian delegations on other matters 
that his mission was to maintain order, he showed an 
extreme unreadiness to put his words into action even in 
a case of imperative necessity. It was a disgraceful 
business, and very nearly led to a landing from French 
and Italian warships to protect their nationals, which 
would have created a serious political complication. 
Soon after the formation of the Adly Ministry, the 
question arose of forming a delegation to go to London 
‘ to reopen the negotiations with the British Government. 
Zaghlul said he must be President of the Delegation, and 
that the majority of the Delegates must be chosen from 
his own Delegation. This neither the pride nor the 
dignity of Adly could consent to, and he formed it from 
men of his own choosing. The answer of the mob was: 
‘Long live Saad. No President of the negotiations but 
Saad. Saad has our confidence. Down with the govern- 
ment,’ and riots in Cairo and Alexandria. Adly failed 
in his mission, and proved to be just as intractable as 
Zaghlul when he found himself confronted with the neces- 
sity of making a decision and accepting responsibility. 
During Adly’s absence Sarwat Pasha, the Minister of 
the Interior, was acting Prime Minister, and he was 
getting Zaghlul and his followers well in hand. On 
Oct. 17, he prevented Zaghlul from landing from his 
steamer at Assiut, whither he had gone to rouse the 
turbulent instincts of the people of Upper Egypt. This 
was the first check to Zaghlulism—Zaghlul’s influence 
had begun to wane. He still continued to cause trouble, 
and on Dec. 22, he and eight of his followers were 
ordered to live on their estates and to cease their political 
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activities. It was a foolish order, and Zaghlul had no 
alternative but disobedience. His vanity precluded him 
from sacrificing his political position, and he preferred 
exile in the Seychelles; thus by martyrdom strengthen- 
ing his position of leadership which had begun to decline. 

On Nov. 18, 1921, Lord Allenby cabled to Lord Curzon 
that his Advisers said that any decision which did not 
admit the principle of Egyptian independence and main- 
tained a protectorate must entail a serious risk of 
revolution throughout the country. This telegram called 
for a well-merited rebuke from Lord Curzon for Lord 
Allenby. He said: 


‘In view of the fact that you were present at the meetings 
of the Cabinet when the terms to be offered to Adly Pasha 
were decided, we cannot help feeling rather surprised that 
you failed to point out to the advisers that they were pro- 
ceeding in total ignorance of the true position when in their 
memorandum they described the decision of His Majesty’s 
Government as maintaining the Protectorate and as refusing 
to accept the principle of Egyptianindependence. This error 
renders their argument to a large extent unsound.’ 


On Dec. 3, Lord Allenby was instructed to make a 
communication, which was in accord with the best 
traditions of the Foreign Office, to His Highness the 
Sultan. It enunciated a policy of reasonable concession 
with firm resistance to extremism, which policy had 
been steadily advocated by the majority of persons who 
had any knowledge of the subject. It declared in plain 
words to what extent the British Government intended 
to maintain its hold over Egypt, and the language 
employed left no doubt in the minds of the public as to 
the policy to be definitely adopted. It produced an 
excellent effect. 

There was at this time no Egyptian Ministry, and 
for some reason both the Palace and the Residency con- 
sidered that Sarwat was the only possible candidate for 
the Premiership. He was by no means anxious; for the 
honour, and in order to get out of what was for him an 
invidious position, he delivered an ultimatum to Allenby, 
which was later embodied in the famous Declaration of 
Feb. 28,1922. To his astonishment Lord Allenby accepted 
his conditions. This amounted substantially to an 
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abandonment of the position taken up by the Foreign 
Office in the Curzon scheme, and this in return for a 
mere acceptance of office by Sarwat Pasha, with no cor- 
responding undertaking by him either for himself, the 
Egyptian Government, or the Egyptian people. During 
the whole of January 1922, Allenby had been infecting 
Lord Curzon with his timidity, with the result that he 
was instructed to proceed to London, where he arrived 
on Feb. 8 accompanied by two of the most specious and 
at the same time most timorous members of his ‘ Kinder- 
garten. The outcome of this was the recognition of 
Egyptian independence subject to the reservation of 
four points: (1) The security of the communications 
of the British Empire in Egypt; (2) The defence of 
Egypt against all foreign aggression or interference 
direct or indirect ; (3) The protection of foreign interests 
in Egypt and the protection of minorities; and (4) the 
Sudan, which was to be settled by subsequent agreement 
between the two countries. The day following the 
publication of this monstrous document Sarwat Pasha 
formed a Cabinet. His first utterance after taking office 
was: ‘ We have secured the abolition of the Protectorate 
and we have not promised anything in return.’ 

Whilst the British Cabinet, urged on by Lord Allenby, 
who never understood Egypt or the Egyptians, had 
come to the conclusion that the Egyptian question had 
not been properly understood in London, the terrorist 
gang was continuing its work of killing Englishmen. 
Mr Hatton, a locomotive superintendent, had already 
been murdered. On Feb. 18, 1922, ten days before the 
declaration of Independence, Mr Aldred Brown, Con- 
troller-General of the Central Administration of the 
Ministry of Education, was murdered in one of the 
principal streets of Cairo in broad daylight. On 
the same day Mr Charles Peach of the Railway Adminis- 
tration was shot and so severely wounded that it neces- 
sitated his retirement from the service. Mackintosh 
Bey of the same Administration was shot at, and his 
life was saved by the fact that he carried a revolver 
with which he was able to put his assailants to flight. 
Then followed the murders of Major Cave of the Police 
and Dr Robson, one of the Professors at the School of 
Law. Mr T. Brown of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
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his family were also shot at as they were driving to 
the Cairo Railway Station. The native servant was 
killed and the others, including the governess, were 
wounded. On July 15, Lieut-Colonel A. F. H. Piggott 
of the Command Pay was shot and very badly wounded 
in the abdomen, in broad daylight, and in one of the 
principal streets of Cairo. This made the sixteenth 
outrage since 1921. Assassination is the traditional 
way which for thousands of years has characterised 
the Egyptians when they found themselves confronted 
with a weak ruler. This time it was England who 
was weak and Englishmen were murdered. It must 
also be emphatically noted that none of these murders 
and outrages were repudiated by the Nationalist leaders 
or the native press, nor were any messages of sympathy 
sent by them to the families of the victims, It cannot 
be assumed that the murderers acted on their own 
initiative, and that they were not incited by others of 
greater social position, who thought that the murder of 
a few very inoffensive Englishmen, who had never 
harmed an Egyptian or had any connexion with politics 
of any sort, would prove to the world that Egypt was 
fit to be a self-governing nation. British policy certainly 
gave them some foundation for their belief; murder 
was alwas coincident with any tightening of the British 
grip, and cannot be dissociated from the Nationalist 
programme. 

On March 16, 1922, the Sultan Fuad was proclaimed 
King of Egypt. During the Cairo celebration of this 
event the Egyptian army showed a lamentable lack of 
discipline, and Russell Pasha had to come to their assist- 
ance with his police. Then a Commission was formed 
to draft a Constitution. Sarwat, though he had achieved 
the abolition of the Protectorate and the Declaration of 
the Independence of Egypt, soon lost his popularity, and 
his influence began to wane. He was succeeded by 
Tewfik Pasha Nessim. On Jan. 28, 1923, the political 
situation in Cairo again became acute owing to the draft 
Constitution still awaiting the King’s signature. It 
provided that the King sbould be entitled ‘ King of 
Egypt and the Sudan.’ This created an awkward situa- 
tion which was settled by the presentation of a strong 
British Note. The Cabinet then offered its resignation, 
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which was accepted. Yehia Pasha Ibrahim, formerly 
President of the Court of Appeal, succeeded in forming 
a Cabinet on March 16, 1923. On April 4 a struggle com- 
menced between the people and the Crown. The King 
feared that a democratic Constitution would impose too 
fettering limits on his power. Three governments had 
followed each other, but there had been no progress 
towards constitutional government. Great Britain could 
not consent to hand over Egypt to autocratic rule and 
absolutism could not be allowed to return. A curious 
state of affairs then manifested itself, the King and the 
Extremists were against the Government and Great 
Britain. On May 19, 1923, the King after much delay 
signed the Constitution in a fit of panic. It substituted 
a democratic for an autocratic régime, and the Egyptians 
felt strange under the rulership of their own people. It 
was in reality a transfer of power from the Palace of 
Abdin to the House of the Nation, as Zaghlul’s house 
had come to be called. 

On Sept. 24, 1923, Zaghlul, on the plea of ill-health, 
was allowed to return to Egypt, where he at once 
resumed his réle as a political agitator. He inflamed 
the hatred existing against the British and denounced 
the Declaration of February 1922, as a deceit, a sham, 
and a fraud, and said that British interference was only 
camouflaged. In the mean time the electoral law had 
been elaborated, and in January 1924, the election returns 
showed that Zaghlul had an overwhelming majority in 
the new Egyptian parliament. It met on March 15 with 
Oriental pageantry, and amidst remarkable scenes of 
enthusiasm, Zaghlul became Prime Minister. It accom- 
plished no work of value to Egypt, and at once it 
became evident that the country had confided its destinies 
to a small, despicable, and tyrannical oligarchy. In 
November this resulted in a wave of discontent owing 
to Zaghlul’s abuse of power and his administrative 
injustice. : 

In the early autumn Zaghlul went to London to 
discuss the settlement of the four reserved points with 
the Prime Minister. He was, however, unable to hood- 
wink Mr Ramsay MacDonald, who found him a thoroughly 
unpractical politician, with a complete inability to 
grasp the limitations necessarily attached to Egyptian 
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Independence. The Prime Minister told him very plainly 
that if he continued his inflammatory speeches he would 
be held responsible for any consequences which might 
ensue. During the summer of 1924, the Egyptians had 
transferred their political propaganda to the Sudan. 
This was mainly conducted by Egyptians in the service 
of the Sudan Government. The Sudanese regiments 
were urged to mutiny by officers of Egyptian regiments 
stationed at Khartoum. The result was very nearly 
another Indian mutiny on a small scale, and a general 
massacre would have taken place had not the Egyptian 
officers let down the misguided Sudanese. The very 
serious situation was admirably handled by Sir Wasey 
Sterry, the acting Governor-General; and order was 
soon restored. 

Zaghlul on his return from London in October, 
despite Mr MacDonald’s warning, continued his inflam- 
matory speeches, and Sir Lee Stack, the Governor- 
General of the Sudan, was murdered on Nov. 19, 
about 1 p.m.,in one of the most frequented streets in 
Cairo. The assassins fired at him point blank. Zaghlul 
called at the Residency to express his regrets, the one 
and only occasion on which regret was expressed for 
cowardly murders which had aroused the indignation 
of all civilised peoples. On Nov. 24, Lord Allenby 
presented a note to Egypt in person. For a few days 
the Egyptians were cowed and frightened. Then it was 
whittled and cut down until little was left of it but the 
payment of the half-million pounds which constituted 
the indemnity. It was Allenby’s way; he had once 
again put his name to a proclamation only to render 
it ineffective by subsequent modification. On Nov. 25, 
Zaghlul resigned rather than accept some of the British 
demands. It is impossible to disguise the fact that his 
policy and his speeches were a contributory element to 
the crime which cast an indelible stain on the annals of 
Egyptian history. During his nine months of office 
Zaghlul Pasha managed completely to demoralise the 
country, and the whole administration became chaotic 
and corrupt. He persistently encouraged anti-British 
discussions in the House; he allowed prominent mem- 
bers of his party to direct from the Parliament-building 
propaganda that resulted in the outbreak in the Sudan 
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in August 1924, and he pursued a policy of partisan per- 
secution of Egyptian officials which gradually made it 
impossible for these persons to do their duty when that 
duty clashed with the interests of the Wafd. He not 
only incited the masses to violence, but publicly de- 
nounced the presence of British officers in the Egyptian 
army. When it was clear that the Conservatives would 
return to power in England, steps were taken to resume 
the frightfulness which the Wafd considered had been 
so successful with Liberals and Conservatives in the 
past. Men like Ahmed Maher and Mahmood-al-Nok- 
rashy, who were subsequently tried for the murder of 
Sir Lee Stack, were introduced into the control posts at 
the Ministries of Education and the Interior. Demon- 
strations were revived, student-bands reappeared, and 
attacks were organised on private persons and property. 
Popular feeling was gradually worked up until it cul- 
minated in the revolutionary manifestations outside 
Abdin Palace, where the mob shouted, ‘Saad or revolu- 
tion,’ while he was within dictating his will to the King. 
Three days later came the murder of Sir Lee Stack. 

On Nov. 26 Ahmed Pasha Ziwer succeeded Zaghlul 
as Premier, and the government of the country was 
carried on without a parliament, greatly to its advan- 
tage, until May 1926. In the early part of the 
summer of 1925, Lord Allenby tendered his resignation, 
and the appointment of Sir George Lloyd, a man of 
imperial ability, was announced as his successor. This 
appointment gave great satisfaction to the British com- 
munity in Egypt, and it was felt that British prestige, 
which had reached a very low ebb under Allenby’s 
régime, would soon be restored. This prediction has 
been fulfilled. Lord Lloyd has the complete confidence 
of the British officials, the commercial community, and 
the foreign colonies, and is feared and respected by the 
Egyptians. 

The Egyptian General Election took place in May 
1926, and resulted in an overwhelming majority in 
favour of Zaghlul. When, as was foreseen, the Wafd- 
ists preponderated in the new Chamber, Lord Lloyd, 
desiring to avoid formulating the objections of the 
British Government to Zaghlul Pasha as Prime Minister, 
supported the formation of a Cabinet which, if 
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composed partly of members of the Wafd, would have 
in the more important posts men whose personality 
would afford the guarantee which Great Britain re- 
quired. In this, apparently, Zaghlul acquiesced ; then 
he suddenly announced his determination to form a 
Cabinet himself. Foreign interests, with whose pro- 
tection the High Commissioner is charged, became 
alarmed, and Lord Lloyd, by his masterly and states- 
manlike handling of the situation, proved that the 
confidence which he had inspired was not misplaced. 
Adly Pasha became Prime Minister; but Zaghlul was 
elected President of the Chamber of Deputies, and from 
his chair he virtually controls the Government. On 
April 19, 1927, Adly resigned and Sarwat became Prime 
Minister. At the end of May an attempt was made to 
turn the Egyptian army into a political machine. This 
was a direct challenge to the special interests reserved 
by Great Britain in Egypt, and once again Lord Lloyd 
showed that he dominated the situation. 

There are two outstanding figures in Egyptian 
politics, but nothing is to be hoped from either of them. 
Zaghlul * is too old a leopard to change his spots. Sarwat, 
the one man with any pretensions to statesmanship, 
whatever he may say or think in private, will always 
shout with the crowd. Our position in Egypt is a false 
one, and Gordian knots are best cut. The Egyptians, as 
all their recent and past history shows, will never re- 
spect any obligations, and the time must soon come 
when we shall be forced to annex Egypt in order +o 
preserve British communications with the East, upon 
which the safety of the British Empire depends. : 


J. E. MARSHALL. 





* After this article was written the death of Zaghlul Pasha occurred at 
his house in Cairo on Aug. 23, after a brief illness. 
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Art. 5—AGRICULTURE IN 1927. 


WHat is the true position of agriculture in this year 
of prolonged frosts, severe drought followed by incessant 
rain, and complaint, horrendum stridens, from all parts 
of the compass? Is the farmer at his last gasp? Is our 
greatest national industry moribund, or are we merely 
passing through one of the periodic crises that have been 
associated with the cultivation of the land since the old 
days of strip and baulk ? 

It was to form an opinion of the facts of the case, and 
to test some at least of the theories, that I entered in 
May last upon a long and fairly exhaustive journey of 
inquiry. Travelling by way of Sussex, Kent, Essex, to 
the northern rim of Yorkshire and passing across 
Cumberland and Westmoreland down the western side 
and then across the South Midlands and so home, the 
journey covered 1500 miles on the route map; but before 
Yorkshire had been left behind this limit had been 
exceeded ; in the end the original figure had been wellnigh 
trebled. It does not suffice even on the smallest voyage 
of discovery to follow a beaten track; one must turn 
aside and go north, south, east, and west, in order to 
ascertain the precise nature of conditions in different 
parts of a county, for agricultural England is a mosaic, 
and each county has its regions of prosperity and adversity. 
It has rich land and poor, and they lie side by side; it 
has districts where the fortunes of the year depend upon 
the weather at a given season; it has farms, all too 
many of them, that will yield a profit only to the clever, 
far-seeing husbandman while inflicting loss upon the 
man who is unable to take advantage of fresh oppor- 
tunities and new systems of cultivation. 

On the journey that demanded twelve weeks for its 
completion, and even then remained of necessity incom- 
plete, all classes concerned with the business of agri- 
culture were seen ; great landowners and tenant farmers 
in a big way, single-handed cultivators of a handful of 
acres, agricultural labourers, and those who add the 
cultivation of a modest holding to some regular busi- 
ness; market gardeners, fruit farmers ; all, in short, who 
earn their living or a great part of their living by 
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produeing food. In addition colleges and institutes were 
visited, and problems relating to agriculture were dis- 
cussed carefully with the District Commissioners and 
County Advisers of the Ministry of Agriculture, whose 
work, it may be said in parenthesis, does point the surest 
way to better times and justifies whatever grants the 
Treasurer has been persuaded to sanction. 
Before going into detail a few definite statements 
may be made. In the first place, the industry has been 
ill-served by the Cassandras of the Press and of the 
National Farmers’ Union. No man who is struggling 
bravely with adversity and who recognises that farming 
is at best an uncertain occupation, and that to combat 
free trade, difficult markets, and variable weather 
demands the best that is in him, is helped by being 
told that his business is decaying, his ruin a matter of 
a few months or years, and his immediate necessity 
spoon-feeding. He is prone in these circumstances to 
lose heart. He is safe to find his difficulties increased 
because those who read alarmist statements are not 
only farmers; they are merchants and shopkeepers and 
others who in normal circumstances will gladly give 
a good man credit. When they are told that the good 
man must shortly cease to pay his way, they are apt to 
present their bills and press for immediate settlement. 
‘I have sent a bunch of fat cattle into the market this 
week,’ said a farmer to me, ‘but I could not send them 
in my own name; it wasn’t safe to do so. I should have 
had my creditors worrying me if they knew I had been 
realising on stock. I must wait for harvest to clear 
myself, and of late everybody who has farmers on his 
books is growing restive.’ And a landowner said: 


‘This outery about the state of farming is doing us no 
good at all. I had an excellent farm of several hundred | 
acres, good land in good heart, practically let. The tenant 
was in every way desirable, all points between us had been 
settled satisfactorily by my agent, when suddenly he wrote | 
and said that he had decided he would not put his money 
into farming. He thought times were too bad, and it might | 
be just as well to invest in Government securities and live on | 
the interest. What would happen if every man with money | 
to invest in agriculture took a like view ?’ 


If you go to the markets you will find that the talk | 
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is largely of depression, failure, and inability to make 
ends meet. Tenants of big estates are not unnaturally 
prone to ery out in this fashion because they are glad to 
create the right atmosphere for a reduction of rent, and 
those whose acts of husbandry are not above suspicion 
are pleased to join in because the stories of failure help 
them to assure their listeners that their bad state is in 
no wise due to their own shortcomings. Some farmers 
would appear to believe that they can soften hard times 
by spending two or three days a week in one of the 
neighbouring markets and discussing the future with 
brother pessimists. They would be better employed on 
their farms. Let it be admitted that many sound farmers 
have been heavily hit and are carrying on under great 
difficulties; those who farm the Wolds running south 
from the East Riding of Yorkshire, and those others, 
for example, who hold the heavy cornlands, are suffering 
through no fault of their own; their land is hard to 
farm, labour is difficult, on the Wolds water is scarce, 
and the weather has been unfavourable. Yet it is not 
incorrect to state that in nearly every part of agri- 
cultural England where natural conditions give the 
farmer a chance, the best men are either holding their 
own or are making small profits; while, in the main, 
those who are losing money on reasonable soil under 
normal conditions are the men who have failed to 
recognise the truth that agriculture is passing through 
a transitional period. 

Wheat production on the heavy lands is under no 
more than a temporary cloud, the general tendency 
being, one imagines, for the crop to right itself and 
become a paying proposition. This is the opinion of 
Dr Ruston at Leeds, who thinks that the Canadian 
wheat pool will steady prices in Europe and enable the 
farmer to hold his own. Men who watch the world’s 
markets because their living depends in part upon the 
fluctuation in prices believe that the English producer 
will show a profit in 1927, given a successful harvest. It 
is in the direction of newer and better varieties that the 
wheat grower must look if he is to take full advantage 
of the coming alteration in the balance between pro- 
duction and consumption. Sir Rowland Biffen, speaking 
from his famous corn cages outside Cambridge, thinks 

32 
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that our average of production might well rise from 32 
bushels to the acre and even reach 40. Practical farmers, 
men who realise that while the urban areas continue to 
decide our agricultural policy they cannot hope for either 
protection or subsidies, plead for a tax on imported 
flour, point out that if we have wheat milled in this 
country the offals become available, and if we had more 
offals the price would tend to fall and the pig fattener 
for example, would benefit. This is as it may be; un- 
doubtedly the milling interests control the offals of the 
wheat in a fashion that is more effective than scrupulous. 
A leading merchant told me that in the spring of this 
year when the price of ‘ middlings’ was 7/. 10s. a ton on 
rail in London, a big group sold 12,000 tons to the 
Continent at 51, a ton in order to keep prices up against 
the British consumer. While such practices remain 
possible an embargo or a tax upon imported flour would 
have little value. With this aspect of the question I 
hope to deal later. 

Where barley is concerned, the cry all through the 
producing area, particularly in the hard-hit Wold 
country, is for a tax on imported malting varieties. 
‘If the brewers are not patriotic enough to buy our 
malting samples,’ said a big barley farmer, ‘they ought 
to be taxed for their support of the foreigner. They are 
hard to please, and they do not quite know their own 
minds. One year they demand a certain variety and the 
next year they change.’ He went on to tell how he had 
offered a sample to a maltster, who refused it, but bought 
it some hours later in the same market from another 
man at an increase of 6s. per quarter. This may be an 
isolated instance, but the barley that the maltster will 
not buy goes with all the low-grade barleys to be ground 
for feeding at a price that does not cover the cost of 
growing them. 

Undoubtedly, the great hope of the farming world at 
present is sugar beet production. From Essex to York- 
shire and across into the west, over hundreds of miles 
of country, you find men talking hopefully of their sugar 
beet crops. New factories are springing up, considerable 
areas are being planted for the first time this year. In 
this direction, as in so many others, one finds farmers 
who have delayed taking advantage of the new conditions 
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and consequently have sacrificed considerable profits. 
The benefit of every new development comes in largest 
measure to the pioneers. Those who had faith are 
making profits; those who lag behind may do well, but 
they will not do what they might have done. The beet 
position is not free from problems, because very many 
men are growing the crop on soil that is obviously 
unsuitable, and the present average of production must 
be increased considerably if the industry is to continue 
when the subsidy given by the Labour Party and 
maintained by the present Government runs off. Should 
the question of its continuation arise, then some inquiry 
ought to be directed to the finance and profits of the 
factories. One hears of factories that are yielding from 
25 to 50 per cent. annually to the financiers behind them. 
When there is no longer any Government support for 
sugar beet growing the producer will be faced by the 
competition of the foreigner in countries where men and 
women work for a maximum of 2s. a day. There the 
farmer can grow his beet at a profit and at a price with 
which the English farmer with his Wages Board cannot 
possibly compete, unless he can win a bigger return from 
the acre than his rival, and will unite in stolid loyalty 
to his brethren in resisting the attempt of the factories 
to divide and—plunder. At present the average of pro- 
duction is round about eight tons; it must be twelve 
before the position is secure, but this figure supposes 
that the people behind the factories continue to demand, 
or to receive, the same very high standard of profits. 
Sugar beet is serving the country in many ways; it 
provides the farmer with a paying crop, it creates the 
demand for seasonal labour in the fields, and in the later 
year from the beginning of October to some time in 
January, it affords very large employment in the factories. 
Work at some of these places is in twelve-hour shifts, and 
the rate of wages is high, with the result that men after 
enjoying a big return for their labour for three months 
are apt to go on the dole until the factory opens again. 
The effect of this practice is inevitably demoralising, but 
there is so much to be thankful for in the success of 
the sugar beet development that these minor difficulties 
may well be forgotten. Home-grown sugar has enabled 
many a plucky and enterprising farmer to carry on. 
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The next big change that we find pending in farmland 
and unnoticed by many farmers of long experience, is in 
the size and texture of stock. Many fatteners, particu- 
larly in Norfolk, to name one county, buy rough Irish 
stores and keep them until they are ripe; sometimes 
when these animals reach the market they are over three 
years old. But their quality has not improved with 
age, they yield coarse joints of the kind that the modern 
housekeeper does not want; they are not fitted to 
compete with the better-class beef that comes from 
the Argentine and elsewhere after grazing on prairie 
pasture at little or no expense to the owner. Almost 
without exception rough cattle kept too long involve 
the farmer in loss, so heavy that Dr Ruston holds 
bullock fattening responsible for some three-quarters 
of the English farmer’s deficit. Unsuitable sheep that 
yield large joints and an abundance of fat are also raised 
in many parts of England in strange, persistent defiance 
of public requirements; and there, too, money is lost. 
The farmer keeps his stock too long and spends too 
much money in preparing it for an unresponsive market. 
A case was brought to my notice in Yorkshire when a 
man sent lambs and shearlings into the market. The 
lambs fetched the higher price by 5s, and the farmer 
who had lost a year’s keep and 5s. had the value of one 
clip to set against it. The modern practitioner must 
learn in the near future to produce what is known as 
baby beef—that is, an animal brought to maturity in a 
maximum of twenty months and a minimum perhaps 
of seventeen. He must grow small and readily matured 
mutton, and, incidentally, he must standardise his pigs. 
At present we have a dozen varieties or more, while the 
trade demands could be well covered by two. The fault 
is with the pedigree breeders, the men who make their 
living by getting prices for pedigree stock that are out 
of all proportion to the intrinsic value of the animal. 
The loss attaching to this system is easily seen. A 
farmer pays a large price for a pedigree sow, but when 
its progeny go to market they fetch as much as, and 
no more than, the ordinary utility animal; the only 
chance of making money is to pass the pedigree on to 
somebody else, who will try to pass on to a third party, 
who will endeavour to sell to a fourth, and so ad 
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infinitum, But the limits of credulous stock buyers are 
reached after a little experience, and then men realise 
that in the eyes of the butcher the Plantagenet of the 
pigsty and his plebeian brother are worth the same price 
per score for pork or bacon. Another disadvantage of 
our present system is that there is no uniformity in size. 
The big stores and dealers want pigs that are as much 
alike as peas in a pod, and will not buy willingly from a 
factory where no two carcases are quite similar. The 
Danes understand our market needs better than our 
own farmers do, and they see to it that the sides they 
send over are of like weight and dimensions. 

Yet throughout the journey, in all counties where 
pigs were kept on a large scale, farmers are making 
money because the importation of fresh pork has been 
forbidden owing to the risk of foot-and-mouth disease ; 
but where bacon pigs are concerned our factories cannot 
get all they need, or what they need, and their clients 
are constantly complaining about the irregularity of 
size and shape. An instance came to my knowledge a 
little while ago. The manager of a certain factory went 
to one of the great stores and offered a large line of 
sides of bacon. The buyer said, ‘I would like you to see 
our stock,’ and took him through a warehouse where 
hundreds of sides of uniform weight and length and 
thickness were hanging. ‘If you can give us this,’ said 
the buyer, ‘I can take whatever you have to offer. Our 
cutters here know exactly what they will find on a side 
and where to get it, but if we had sides that vary con- 
siderably it would simply mean trouble and wrong 
calculation in the provision department. I cannot do 
anything to bring those mistakes about while we can 
get all we want from elsewhere.’ 

The development of our dairy herds has been a 
matter on which the present Minister of Agriculture has 
congratulated farmers of the country, but close inquiry 
into conditions does little to justify these congratula- 
tions. The milk trade is largely in the hands of the 
combines; farmers cannot or will not help themselves. 
Whereas in Switzerland the milk producer can get three- 
quarters of the price that the consumer pays, in England 
he cannot get half. During April, May, and June the 
price paid by the big Metropolitan combine did not 
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exceed elevenpence a gallon for contract milk, and went 
as low as sixpence farthing to farmers who cannot 
help themselves; but the price to the consuming public 
was never less than 2s. Where the farmer has to pay 
considerable charges for carriage, it is obvious that milk 
production yields very little, if any, profit to him. Some 
men who have adopted modern methods and milk by 
machinery, reduce their labour bill considerably ; others 
are able to serve a market by the aid of motor lorries 
and so avoid railway expenses. There are still more 
fortunate men who run a dairy as a sideline to their 
farming in some neighbouring town where there is a 
big demand and so make money. Others carry on with- 
out showing a profit and very many make a loss. 

‘I must be able to mend the land,’ said a big farmer 
to me after deploring losses that appeared to be due to 
circumstances beyond his control, ‘and I find that I lose 
less money on my dairy than on fattening bullocks ; so 
I keep it going.’ Like many other agriculturists he 
had no illusions; he knew that he was losing money 
on his stock, but, as he pointed out, he must have manure 
for his fields, and just as he grew wheat more for the 
straw than the grain, so he kept cows to help to mend 
his land. This question of milk production is a grave 
one. A campaign to urge the public to drink more milk 
has not been conspicuously successful, nor will it be 
possible to drink more milk for long if farmers are 
compelled to work for the profit of singularly astute 
bodies of men who drive them down to subsistence level 
or even a little below it. It may be in this direction 
that Government intervention will be called for. A 
study of the accounts of the United Dairies, Ltd., provides 
significant reading, though they are hard to analyse. 

If the farmer can receive a fair share of the price 
that the consumer pays, there is no reason why we 
should not see a very considerable extension of the milk- 
producing industry, and even some development of the 
manufacturing side which has been exploited to the full 
on the Continent where all manner of articles from 
umbrella handles to cups and saucers have milk as their 
basis. So far as foreign supplies are concerned, the 
import of new milk need not perhaps to be taken 
seriously; but the farmer is protesting, and rightly, 
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against the importation of skimmed milk in which there 
is an enormous trade running into millions of pounds 
per annum. This stuff is to all intents and purposes 
worthless; quite cheap, though yielding an abundant 
profit to the importer, it is given to children by mothers 
who are unable to realise that there is no nutritive 
value in it; undoubtedly this imported rubbish must be 
responsible in some measure for the infant mortality in 
big manufacturing centres. The farmer asks that the 
importation of such worthless stuff may be stopped 
altogether, and it is hard to see why so very reasonable 
a request should be ignored. Apart from this, he has no 
grievance save against the big combines that seek so 
successfully to deprive him of the fruit of his labours. 
With a little encouragement he could go very far with 
milk production on suitable soil, by reason of one of the 
latest and most significant developments of recent years. 

This is intensive grass farming which is being carried 
out this year experimentally on some eighty farms 
throughout the United Kingdom and in the Irish Free 
State. The system was invented by a Jersey farmer 
and developed by certain German professors and agri- 
culturists. It was the subject of an agricultural Con- 
ference held at Caius College, Cambridge, in the spring 
of the year, when the Ministry sent for all its organisers 
and advisers and gave them a series of addresses by 
experts on this fascinating subject. The adjective is 
chosen deliberately, for intensive grass cultivation has 
in it much that surprises and even thrills the man who 
is, or has been, an agriculturist. I was fortunate in 
seeing the new system in working order on farms in 
the North Riding of Yorkshire and the north of Wilt- 
shire, and it is at present so little known that a brief 
description will not be out of place. 

In the first instance, the pastures reserved for special 
treatment are railed off into four or five acre strips, and 
these strips would be larger if more cows were to be 
grazed. There is a winter treatment with artificial 
manures (Chilean nitrate, or carbonate of lime, super- 
phosphate, and kainit) that brings the land into good 
heart and enables grazing to start as much as three 
weeks earlier than it would in normal circumstances in 
a hard county. As many as fifty cows can be turned on 
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to a five-acre strip when the grass is just four inches 
long and at its highest proteid value. The cows eat 
their fill and are then driven into an adjacent pasture 
or on to rough land until they are milked, milking in 
this part being carried out three times daily. When 
the cows come out they are returned again to the rich 
pasture for another filling meal and are then removed 
again, the object being to keep the feeding pasture as 
clean.as possible. At the end of five days they are 
moved to a fresh strip which has reached four inches 
by now, and the ground they have left is grazed by 
barren cows or heifers, and is then harrowed two or 
three times and sometimes dressed with a little sulphate 
of ammonia or nitrate of soda. The cows eat their way 
through the strips in turn and come back to them again 
as the grass is rising to the required height. For the 
first month they sleep under cover, and they remain out 
until October or even a little later. They are not 
affected by frost; on the farm I visited they had been 
out in ten degrees and had suffered no harm. They are 
only brought in when the autumn is moving towards 
winter, nearly a fortnight later than cows on less care- 
fully treated grass. In all, the farmer gets an extra 
five weeks of grazing in the open and so saves five weeks 
of expensive cake feeding. 

The total expense of fences, water, manuring, 
harrowing, and the rest are in the neighbourhoood of 
41. 10s. per acre; but against this outlay the herd of 
fifty cows increased its yield by more than 3000 gallons ; 
the bill for purchased foodstuffs was reduced by nearly 
4001.; and within the year the whole of the additional 
outlay called for by the new method had been covered. 
In the North Riding of Yorkshire early summer grass is 
worth two gallons of milk per cow, elsewhere it is worth 
much more; so at first sight the gain will not be great 
in the West country. At the same time a much heavier 
head can be maintained. It is reasonable to expect that 
in the districts that have a moderate rainfall this new 
system of intensive cultivation will be carried out with 
good results, and in the course of the next twelve months 
we shall have returns from the numerous centres of 
experiment which will go far to proclaim the truth. 
In the experiment at Wootton Bassett where Chilean 
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nitrate is used in place of sulphate of ammonia and 
synthetic nitrogen, I thought the pasture was decidedly 
better, but the quality may well have been inherent. 
It is at least clear that the system will work out well 
without limitation to any one artificial fertiliser. But 
we shall do well to remember that increased milk 
production is of little or no use to the farmer until he 
can get a fair price for his produce. While he remains 
in the hands of combines his necessity will provide their 
opportunity, and as milk becomes more and more 
plentiful the price paid by the middlemen will tend to go 
down, though the consumer will not benefit. As usual 
the pioneers will be the men who will make money. 
Those who wait until the system has been proved beyond 
a@ peradventure, will come in too late to derive full 
benefit. This is happening in sugar beet production. 
Throughout the country one finds that the best 
farmers are quite alive to the facts of the situation and 
are endeavouring, if they have not exhausted their 
capital and energy, to look upon new fields of activity. 
But the areas of definite prosperity are small. In the 
Holland Division of Lincolnshire, for example, men still 
make fortunes whether they gather them in potatoes, or 
bulbs or market gardening or corn growing. In other 
parts of Lincolnshire big money is being made on silt 
and warp land. If we turn to Lancashire, which is not 
an agricultural county, we find great wealth is amassed 
by the poultry keepers, who are said to contribute some- 
thing between a quarter and a third of all the poultry 
produce that is collected from England, Scotland, and 
Wales. The official returns show over four million 
birds, but these returns ignore the holdings of one acre 
and under on which the greater part of the country’s 
birds are reared. Growers do not traffic outside their 
own county, their produce finds a ready market in the 
great industrial centres. Big men keep enormous flocks, 
one hears of numbers approaching fifty thousand under 
one control; the small men keep a few birds in a back 
garden, but all are keen, and those who have the 
necessary money to start in business can earn a good 
living. They tell you up there that a man with 10001, 
who has had the right training and is prepared to work 
hard, can earn 300/.a year without difficulty and without 
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resort to selling settings of eggs at fancy prices and 
pedigree birds at prices more fanciful still. The Lanca- 
shire poultry producers have solved their selling problem 
through the medium of their Federation of Poultry 
Societies and their Egg Producers’ Society. They sell 
within the county at.a fair price, and will assure you in 
all seriousness that there would be no stale eggs in 
Lancashire, other than the cheap imported varieties, 
were it not for the practice of the middlemen who come 
to Preston Market. They buy when prices are low and 
hold for a rise, with the only possible result. 

If the rest of the agricultural producers in these 
islands could do the same the whole of the agricultural 
problem would disappear. When you have studied all 
the farmer's difficulties; when you have considered 
every difficulty in turn, including doubtful weather, bad 
land, old-fashioned handling, scarce or inefficient labour, 
and the rest, you are left with the certain knowledge 
that the real solution of these difficulties does not lie in 
protection, or subsidies, or the safeguarding of industries, 
or in any other of the cures that are put forward with 
such readiness of assertion, but rather is to be found 
in proper adjustment of the difference between the price 
the producer receives and the price the consumer pays. 
The real enemies of agriculture are the rings, the trusts, 
the combines; all the bodies of traders that take the 
farmer’s produce and make intermediate profits. The 
other enemies of agriculture are the farmers who will 
submit to be robbed rather than unite in their own 
defence. When wheat growing was in grave difficulties 
in Canada a few seasons ago, the agriculturists estab- 
lished wheat pools in the three corn-growing areas and 
saved the situation. Our English farmers will not unite, 
and consequently they are robbed by those who con- 
spire to despoil them. The facts of the robbery are 
notorious. The Commission so ably presided over by 
Lord Linlithgow published several admirable Reports, 
and the gravest criticism that can be directed against 
the Government is that they allowed these Reports 
to be shelved. Examples of injustice to the producer 
abound. We know that a year or two ago when 
potatoes were being sold at 30s. a ton on the farms, 
they were being retailed at 9/. a ton in the shops. 
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We know that the butcher pays little more than six- 
pence a pound for the meat which he sells as high as 
two shillings. We know that great consignments of 
market gardeners’ produce and fruit yield very little, and 
sometimes nothing at all to the grower. The consumer 
must pay a prohibitive price for a small portion of the 
consignments that reach certain markets ; apparently a 
great part of the rest is destroyed to keep the prices up. 
This is not peculiar to the farming industry. I was 
told a little while ago of certain imported fruit so 
delayed in its arrival on these shores that two ships 
were coming to port together, and in order to keep up 
prices one ship was instructed to jettison her cargo. At 
the end of May, while travelling in the neighbourhood 
of Grimsby, I heard that so much cod had been brought 
in by the trawlers that the price they received was 
three-farthings a pound. In the shops cod was costing 
from 1s. to 1s. 4d. a pound, and truckloads had been 
sent away to serve as manure! While men, women, and 
children live on food out of tin, tons of freshly grown 
produce are consigned to the incinerators. 

Wherever we make inquiry we find that the con- 
sumer’s approaches to the necessities of life are guarded 
by unscrupulous middlemen, who resort to every device 
including this wanton destruction of food that the 
country needs. He was no socialist, communist, or 
demagogue, but a sober and distinguished professor of a 
great university who said to me, ‘I would welcome a 
revolution in this country, a revolution that would 
release the people’s food from the clutches of the 
middleman.” 

It is part of the scheme of the established order of 
things to obscure the issues, and thousands of farmers 
in this country to-day are convinced that the Govern- 
ment is their enemy because it will not hand over or 
guarantee sufficient of the nation’s resources to enable 
them to farm well, badly, or indifferently, at a reasonable 
profit. In truth the Government is not their enemy, 
though it is greatly to blame for appointing the Linlith- 
gow Commission and ignoring the resultant issues; the 
fault is with the farmer himself, who, if he did but use 
his power and employ the motive force of co-operation, 
would be enabled to dictate to the middleman who now 
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dictates to him. Unfortunately, there is no chance of co- 
operation coming about until the farmer is hit even 
harder than he is to-day. When he has no alternative 
between co-operation and starvation he may elect to 
choose the former; but at present he resists all those 
who remind him of the old adage, ‘United we stand, 
divided we fall.’ He allows the dealers of the ring to 
buy his cattle, his sheep, his pigs, and his calves, and to 
re-sell them in private when the market is over. He 
allows the millers to settle the price of his corn and 
milling offals; he allows unscrupulous market men to 
dispose of his vegetables and his fruit; trusts control his 
fertilisers and combines his agricultural machinery. All 
manner of vested interests dictate the figure at which he 
must buy, and at which he must sell, while he clamours 
through his Farmers’ Union for easier conditions that 
would result in all probability in a still more determined 
attack upon his produce by those who are his real 
masters. 

That a farming crisis is within sight seems likely, 
but by no means certain. The wheat position may be 
much improved by reduced supplies from Canada, by the 
drought in the Eastern hemisphere, and by the Canadian 
wheat pool. The lords of the packing trade having 
composed their differences the price of imported meat 
will tend to harden. The embargo on pork and veal is 
helping the farmer; sugar beet is bringing tens of thou- 
sands of acres under effective, even intensive, cultivation; 
the poultry industry is showing considerable profits, and 
the best farmers on the good lands are holding their 
own. But the rank and file whose acts of husbandry 
are not above suspicion, and even good men who bought 
their holdings when prices were at the top, partly because 
they could not help themselves, and partly because they 
believed that the Corn Production Act had come to stay, 
together with other men whose holdings have been 
most affected by changing conditions; all these, and 
their name is legion, are in grave trouble. They need 
assistance, not in doles or subsidies or protection, 
because towns rule our policy and towns will not suffer 
any Government to live if it even appears to threaten 
action that might tend to raise prices. Relief must 
come from the curbing of the activities of those who 
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live on the labour of others, and from further efforts to 
enable the farmer to help himself. In this regard the 
Ministry of Agriculture continues to do truly valuable 
work, and as at present organised it provides every 
farmer with sound advice and direction. The matter 
for regret lies in the discovery of an ever-increasing 
number of: farmers who have lost heart; who do not 
want to make any further endeavours; who have been 
taught to believe that they are within their rights in 
demanding the measure of assistance that they have 
no chance of receiving. Yet in the long run no Govern- 
ment can do more than see that every class of the 
community receives fair play. Given this, it must stand 
or fall, as economic conditions may direct; and we 
should do well to bear in mind that the agriculturist 
is no worse off than the manufacturer who suffers in 
like fashion from foreign competition; indeed, he is 
better off. The Board of Trade does not run model 
factories in order to teach manufacturers how best to 
compete in markets of the world; it does not place 
business experts in all industrial centres to advise the 
man who does not know how to conduct his own affairs ; 
it does not train young men in business or establish 
model centres in every part of the country. But the 
Ministry of Agriculture does these things for farmers, 
and many of them do not even take the trouble to 
respond to the chances placed in their way; while too 
many among them are ready to join in any foolish 
outcry against what they call Government extravagence. 
‘Agriculture wants more light,’ wrote Sir David Hall, 
the distinguished scientific adviser to the Ministry of 
Agriculture in 1913 at the end of a three-year-long 
investigation of rural conditions. The need remains, 
but the sources of supply have been increased almost 
beyond belief, and at last the farmer is realising the 
value of what is put before him. 

Agricultural England in 1927 suggests that the 
country is passing through a severe testing time. When 
trouble came in 1879 and the following years, thousands 
of the less competent farmers were ruined; but men 
who were made of sterner stuff came from other parts, 
and by the sweat of their brow rather than the sweat 
of those they employed, scorning delights and living 
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laborious days, restored derelict acres to fertility. There 
was no aid from Whitehall in those evil times; there 
were no Agricultura] Colleges or Institutes, no Advi- 
sory Centres or District Commissioners; no expert 
men who could be called upon at need to tell how a 
problem should be grasped. The road went uphill all 
the way and only the strong men reached the top. To- 
day, although the difficulties before agriculture are 
enormous, they are not insuperable, but the farmer has 
to take advantage of new opportunities, to study changed 
conditions, to keep his eyes and ears open, and above all 
to remember that the acts of husbandry to which he is 
accustomed are not immortal, but must yield, if need be, 
to the changing times. In every county I have visited I 
have seen a certain number of men in whom the new 
spirit is striving: they are carrying on, and some are 
making money. Of those who maintain the old tradi- 
tions, a few thrive, like the cottage farmers of the North 
Riding of Yorkshire, by dint of sheer hard labour from 
the rising of the sun even to the going down thereof ; 
but for those who cling to the older fashion and the 
easier life that was possible during the profit-yielding 
years of the war, there can be no hope. It is their cries 
of distress that have led so many people to imagine that 
agriculture is in ruins and that the State must come to 
its aid. Rather it is the old method of farming that has 
been weighed and found wanting. If and when farmers 
will come together, stand up against their oppressors 
and unite in handling their own products, agriculture | 
in England will enter upon a golden period, because | 
there are fifty million clients on its doorstep waiting to | 
be fed and paying so high a price for what they receive, | 
that the farmer needs no more than the producer's fair | 
share of it to leave all or most of his troubles behind | 
him. Only the weather will remain incalculable. 


S. L. BENSUSAN. 
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Art. 4.—THE MYSTERY OF STRATEGY. 


1. A Study of War. By Admiral Sir Reginald Custance. 
Constable, 1924. 
2. Paris, or the Future of War. By Captain B. H. Liddell 
Hart. Kegan Paul, 1925. 
3. The Direction of War. By Major-General Sir W. D. 
Bird. Cambridge University Press, 1925. 
. Governments and War. By Major-General Sir F. 
Maurice. Heinemann, 1926. 
. The Foundations of the Science of War. By Colonel 
J. F.C. Fuller. Hutchinson, 1926. 
. The Remaking of Modern Armies, By Captain B. H. 
Liddell Hart. Murray, 1927. 
. Field Service Regulations. Operations. Issued by the 
Army Council. Editions 1909, 1919, 1924. 


Few will deny that in the Science, or Art, of War—the 
terms are used indifferently—a crisis has arisen. The 
tremendous struggle which was brought to an end nine 
years ago led to such changes that even now we have 


scarcely grasped the full signification of the alterations 
thus caused. The very fact, however, that to the possible 
field of operations a third element has been added should 
alone be sufficient to make us realise that many an old 
dogma must go by the board and many an old shibboleth 
must be left unsaid. Even in the two elements of land 
and sea, associated with war since the dawn of history, 
the introduction of arms and weapons never previously 
imagined must obviously cause us seriously to take stock 
of our convictions and beliefs. Nevertheless, even at this 
parting of the ways we are still uncertain as to which 
road to take. Some seem undecided as to whether we 
should advance at all. A portent, however, is visible 
which can hardly fail to convince even the most hesitating 
that a decision can no longer be delayed. Mechanisation 
is spreading throughout the army. At the time of 
writing an Experimental Force of all-mechanised units 
is being tried in this country. It may be that this new 
force will cause further profound and drastic changes. 
If the forecasts of some are fulfilled the result will be 
that infantry—hitherto the Queen of Battles—will not 
merely be deposed but eliminated. Such a change, when 
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added to the changes already brought about or fore- 
shadowed by aircraft and gas, will mean that war will 
take on a guise and shape hitherto unknown. 

Here, then, is a crisis; a moment when we must con- 
sider our position; a tide which we must either take at 
the flood or neglect. We are not of course warranted 
in prophesying what the result of the experiments now 
being conducted will be. But it is common knowledge 
that we must be prepared for some startling change. 
When all is said and done there must happen one of 
two possible results. Either the claims of the apostles 
of pan-mechanisation will be found to be far-fetched—in 
which case we may reverently place ‘Paris’ and ‘The 
Foundations of the Science of War’ on the top shelf 
alongside ‘ Alice through the Looking Glass’ and ‘ The 
Innocents Abroad ’—or we shall be forced to admit that 
they are on the right track and that the conditions of 
war are about to be completely revolutionised. Should 
this be so a definite severance from the past is inevitable. 
In such a case there can hardly exist any logical ground 
for the continuance of the study of past campaigns. 
Military history as a means of deducing lessons for the 
future must cease to be a part of every curriculum. And 
we must harden our hearts to condemn as a heresy the 
hitherto accepted dogma of Napoleon: ‘ Read and re-read 
the campaigns of Alexander, Hannibal, Cesar, Gustavus, 
Turenne, Eugene, and Frederick. Take them as your 
models, for it is the only means of becoming a great 
leader, and of mastering the secrets of the art of war.’ 

We may pause for a moment to parry an objection 
that is likely to be made. It will be urged that we are 
flogging a dead horse ; that no one really believes to-day 
in the saying of Napoleon just quoted; that it survives 
merely as a quotation or a text; that belief in it ‘ went 
out with the non-jurors.’ We sincerely wish that this 
were really so. The saying ‘Read and re-read,’ etc., is 
not infrequently quoted in the press—as a rule in an 
exceedingly pontifical manner—and apart from this a 
taint of it is to be found in works of a more professional 


character. It is not maintained that the actual words | 


of Napoleon are quoted in any of the volumes the titles | 
of which appear at the head of this article. But in at 
least two of them the tendency to look backward for 
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guidance is very marked. We refer to General Bird’s 
‘Direction of War’ and to ‘A Study of War’ by Admiral 
Custance. To take the sailor’s volume first. In a book 
which lays stress upon the importance of correlation 
between navy and army, it is amazing to find no reference 
whatever to the superb example of co-operation between 
the Japanese army and navy round Port Arthur in 1904, 
while we are wearied with details of Xerxes and Tisa- 
phernes and Pharnabazus and Salamis and Aigospotami. 
General Bird does not go quite so far back. But he 
devotes three pages to the little campaign of Evesham 
A.D. 1265, and to the ‘ lessons’ it inculeates. And while his 
comments and remarks on the Peninsular and the Seven 
Years’ Wars would, if collected, amount to many pages, 
the sum total of his information, comments, and views 
upon tanks and their influence on war would not fill 
half a dozen lines. We cannot find a single reference to 
gas. We therefore feel justified in asserting that there 
is to be found to-day, not only in the lay press, but in 
the works of leading naval and military writers, a marked 
tendency to obey Napoleon’s maxim in the spirit, even 
if this involves looking back more than twenty centuries 
for assistance in solving the military problems of to-day. 

While the object of this article is to demonstrate the 
futility of looking backward at a moment which is 
admittedly one when great changes may be expected, 
we shall certainly not weaken our case by quoting 
chapter and verse to show how, even years before the 
Great War, the ‘ Back to Methuselah’ tendency had been 
thoroughly discredited. In the years just before 1914 
the outstanding military writer in England, beyond all 
question, was the late Colonel Henderson. A convinced 
apostle of the school of ‘ Read and re-read the campaigns 
of Alexander, Hannibal, Cesar,’ etc., in his second 
edition of his classic ‘Stonewall Jackson’ he quotes the 
famous phrase in full and speaks trumpet-tongued of 
the value of military history for solving the military 
problems of his day. But by the irony of fate in that 
very year, 1902, conferences were taking place between 
the War Office and the Committee of Imperial Defence 
as to the possibilities of landing a military expeditionary 
force on Gallipoli. The various libraries in Whitehall 
were ransacked for volumes on the past. Admiral 
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Duckworth’s report of 1807 was consulted. But all that 
the head of the foreign section of the General Staff— 
now Field Marshal Sir William Robertson—felt justified 
in writing on this aspect of the case ran as follows: 
‘History affords no guide. The whole conditions of war 
have been revolutionised since such an operation was 
last attempted.’ 

Although penned in 1906 this minute was not given 
to the world till last year, when ‘Soldiers and States- 
men’ was published, and possibly, had Admiral Custance 
and General Bird been aware of it, the former might 
have laid less stress on Aigospotami and the latter 
might have hesitated to quote the phrase of Clausewitz: 
‘Examples from history make everything clear.’ Be this 
as it may, it is thought that the following represents not 
unjustly the tenets of their particular school of thought: 


‘We do not mean that an exact precedent can be discovered 
for any given case. But we claim that ever since wars began 
there have been certain definite “ principles” and “rules” ; 
that success can be achieved only by adherence to these rules 
and principles; that they are “ eternal” and, being so, they 
transcend all changed and changing conditions of war; that 
the campaigns of the great commanders of the past, as reveal- 
ing these principles and the successful application of them, 
deserve minute and critical study; and that, since a com- 
mander of the calibre of Napoleon strongly urged the close 
perusal of certain named campaigns, there is at least a prima 
facie ground for a close study of them. And these, supple- 
mented of course by the great campaigns of Napoleon himself, 
and the great captains since his day, will be of immense 
assistance to us in the plan and conduct of any future war 
In other words, we stand for Military History as an essential 
part of a soldier’s education.’ 


Every soldier who reads this article will be able to 
conjure up some protagonist of these views and may 
recall how, when listening to, or reading, the dogmatic 
statements made, he has felt that there lurked some- 
where a fallacy which he would have liked to expose. 
A point worth bringing out is the vagueness as to 
whether these ‘rules’ and ‘ principles’ apply to ‘ strategy’ 
or ‘war, obviously two very different things. To take 
a few leading authorities at random, Lord Wolseley, 
Colonel Henderson, and the War Office talk of the rules 
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and principles of ‘strategy’ as being the ‘eternities,’ 
while Jomini, the War Office (with a fine impartiality), 
Marshal Foch, and General Bird attribute this eternal 
quality to the rules or principles of ‘war.’ Thus, in his 
‘Soldiers’ Pocket Book,’ Lord Wolseley wrote, ‘ Strategy 
is a constant science. Its rules are similar to those in 
the times of Caesar. They should be known to all 
superior officers.’ And though he refrains from gratify- 
ing the curiosity of his readers as to what these rules 
actually are, he leaves them under no illusion as to the 
necessity of knowing the rules if victory is to be achieved. 
In ‘The Elements of Strategy’ published by the War 
Office in 1887, it is laid down that a knowledge of the 
‘fixed laws’ is necessary for salvation, but the ‘laws’ 
themselves are omitted. In his ‘Stonewall Jackson’ the 
late Colonel Henderson more than once insists on the 
necessity of complying with these lasting rules of 
strategy. ‘They are few and simple,’ he wrote. ‘They 
may be learned in a week. They may be taught by 
familiar illustrations or a dozen diagrams,’ but, like 
Lord Wolseley, he disappoints the student by saying 
nothing to let him know what these few and simple 
rules may be. As for the rules, or principles of ‘ war,’ 
Jomini does give five, which, as a combination of pious 
aphorism and begging the question, must surely be 
unique. Our Field Service Regulations in the edition of 
1909 stated that ‘The fundamental principles of war are 
neither very numerous nor very abstruse ’—a reassuring 
statement which was taken by the compilers as ex- 
onerating them for any responsibility for saying what 
these principles actually were. Marshal Foch’s volume 
‘Principes de la Guerre’ is well known, but it is chiefly 
subjective, being made up largely of his own reflexions 
and ideas and the conclusions he draws from them. So 
far from being regarded as eternal verities these con- 
clusions have come in for some hard knocks, and Colonel 
Fuller profanely calls one of them ‘arrant nonsense.’ 
Marshal Foch is, however, quoted with infinite relish 
by General Bird as having declared: ‘The rules and 
principles of war are always the same’; and this leads up 
to the perfectly amazing statement: ‘It matters nothing 
whether your soldier is on his feet in the open or shut 
up inside a tank.’ 
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The above quotations are merely typical examples 
taken from a large number. From them it will be seen 
that apparently both ‘strategy’ and ‘war’ have rules 
and principles with a permanence or ‘eternalness’ in- 
herent in them. Let us take strategy first and submit 
it to examination. To begin with, it is worth pointing 
out that so far from strategy being a science, or an art, 
venerable by its antiquity, the very word to denote it is 
of comparatively modern growth. It is apparently a 
thing entirely of the 19th century. The earlier English 
dictionaries contain no reference to it. Dr Johnson had 
never heard the word. It is not mentioned in Captain 
George Smith’s ‘Military Dictionary’ of 1779. The 
searcher will draw blank ‘L’Art de la Guerre par 
Principes et Regles, of 1749. A newly coined word was 
used by Maizeroy in 1771, ie. stratégique, which was 
employed sometimes as a substantive. It is difficult 
to state the exact year when ‘strategy’ and its French 
and German equivalents came first to be written, but 
we find it for the first time in English in James’s Military 
Dictionary of 1810. The Archduke Charles four years 
later published his ‘Grundsatze der Strategie erlaiitert 
durch die Darstellung des Feldzugs von 1796.’ Napoleon 
made use of the word when dictating his memoirs to 
Montholon in St Helena, and Jomini made it fashionable 
in his ‘Précis de l’art de la Guerre,’ published in 1836. 
On the whole, from a comparison of all these dates, 
we may perhaps feel justified in asserting that when 
Napoleon was at his zenith there was no recognition of 
‘strategy’ as a thing of itself. This is to some extent 
borne out by a remark in General Bardin’s ‘ Dictionnaire 
de l'armée de terre’ (circa 1850): ‘ Turenne, général con- 
sommé, Bonaparte général imberbe, avaient fait de la 
stratégie sans le savoir.’ The point is not indeed one of 
very great importance, but it is worth referring to if 
merely to show that there is no need to throw ourselves 
into a breathless-with-adoration state of mind when 
strategy is mentioned. ‘In the catalogue of the War Office 
Library the heading ‘Strategy’ does not appear till 1878. 

Again, brief though the life of the word ‘strategy’ so 
far has been, it has been long enough to bring about a 
transformation in its meaning. Originally the significa- 
tion of the word was entirely military, and it was applied 
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exclusively to operations in the theatre of war. The 
Archduke Charles, 1814, explained it simply as ‘the 
science of war.’ The Dictionary of the French Academy 
in 1835—when the word was still young—defined strategy 
as ‘La partie del’art militaire qui s’applique aux grandes 
opérations de la guerre.’ Moltke declared that strategy 
was ‘The practical application of the means placed at 
a general’s disposal in the attainment of the object in 
view. Our War Office ‘Elements of Strategy’ of 1887 
laid down that strategy is ‘The military branch of the 
Art of War which deals with the great movements which 
bring armies into the neighbourhood of the armies of 
an enemy. It may be mentioned that this book has 
been out of print for over a quarter of a century and 
is termed ‘obsolete’ by the booksellers—a significant 
commentary on the ‘eternalness’ of its contents! But 
to the purely military conception a political one has been 
added of late years. Colonel Fuller talks of strategy 
as being ‘the correlation between national power and 
military effort.’ Admiral Custance uses the word ‘to 
cover the relations between the national or political 
object and the military aim.’ General Bird distinguishes 
‘Peace Strategy’ from ‘Strategy in War. No objection 
can, of course, be made to an evolution in the significance 
of a scientific or technical term, but we must remember 
that obviously such amplification must react upon the 
alleged ‘rules’ and ‘ principles’ which were supposed to 
pertain to the thing ‘strategy’ in its narrower significance. 

There is no need to spend more time on these ‘rules’ 
and ‘principles,’ for their exposure is involved in the 
exposure of similar fictions of ‘war’ with which we 
shall immediately deal. We can, however, linger a few 
moments longer in strategy’s nebulous domain. It is 
interesting to note how the most dogmatic exponents 
of strategy can arrive at no agreement as to whether 
the thing of which they write and speak is a science or 
an art. Lord Wolseley roundly declared that it is ‘a 
constant science.’ The ‘Elements of Strategy’ contains 
the phrase that strategy ‘may be regulated by fixed 
laws resembling those of the positive sciences.’ On the 
other hand, Colonel Henderson always wrote of ‘The 
Art of Strategy,’ and the late Colonel Maude in a very 
valuable article on Strategy in the Encyclopedia 
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Britannica, Eleventh Edition, insists vehemently that it 
is never a science but always an art. It is curious to 
contrast Lord Wolseley’s dictum in his ‘Soldiers’ Pocket 
Book’ that ‘ the rules of strategy are similar to those in 
the times of Cesar’ with a later statement of his in ‘ The 
United Service Magazine’: ‘Railways have revolution- 
ised strategy.’ Surely if a thing which is ex hypothesi a 
‘ science’ is ‘revolutionised ’ the rules and principles of it 
must be affected and must shed some of that ‘eternal- 
ness’ to which some writers so eagerly cling ? 

The origin of the ‘principles of war’—as we know 
them—has been revealed to us by Colonel Fuller, and 
the story bears repeating at some length. In 1911 he 
was set thinking by the remark in the Field Service Regu- 
lations of the day that ‘the fundamental principles of 
war are neither very numerous nor in themselves very 
abstruse.’ To quote from the preface of Colonel Fuller's 
admirable ‘ Foundations of the Science of War’: ‘This 
was excellent, but what were these fundamental prin- 
ciples?’ Although they were ‘neither numerous nor 
abstruse’ they were not stated in the book. Like 
hundreds of others before him Colonel Fuller was 
puzzled by the complete silence of the authors of the 
Field Service Regulations, and unlike the hundreds of 
others he set out by himself to discover what he calls 
‘these hidden truths.’ From a close study of Napoleon’s 
Correspondence he deduced six working principles, and 
a few years later he added two more, although, even 
then, Colonel Fuller states that the principles which he 
had deduced ‘could only be looked upon as a pure 
hypothesis.’ This brings us to 1919, in which year a 
committee was assembled by the Army Council to 
re-write the Field Service Regulations. It seems to 
have occurred to the committee that to describe prin- 
ciples as being ‘ neither numerous nor abstruse’ and then 
to preserve a stony silence about them was not likely to 
assist inquiring soldiers. How the difficulty was solved 
will be understood from Colonel Fuller’s own artless 
admission: ‘The chairman of this committee one day 
said to me: “I believe you have written something on 
the principles of war. May I have it?”’ The request 
was acceded to, and the principles were introduced 
practically word for word into the new edition of the 
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‘Field Service Regulations. Even then finality had 
not been reached, for Colonel Fuller—to use his own 
words—‘ scrapped one principle and introduced two 
others.’ So far, therefore, from there being any sacred 
aura of eternalness hovering over these principles of 
War, we are assured by one of the leading military 
students of Europe that twenty-six years ago they did 
not exist: that they were brought into being, quite 
arbitrarily, as the result of his own investigations 
tanquam privatus: that they were then pitchforked 
practically wholesale and apparently without any dis- 
cussion into the military bible of the Army; and that 
hardly was the printer’s ink dry upon them when 
‘scrapping’ and additions took place. And these are 
the ‘ principles,’ forsooth, before which military writers 
prostrate themselves in adoration, to which they grant 
an antiquity going back three centuries before the 
Christian era, and for which they claim an ‘ eternalness’ 
in secula seculorum ! 

And, after all, what do these vaunted ‘ principles of 
war’ amount to? To about a dozen words which can 
be here reproduced within a couple of lines of print as 
follows: Maintenance of Objective: Offensive Action: 
Surprise : Concentration: Economy of Force: Security: 
Mobility: Co-operation. This collection of substantives 
is admittedly arbitrary, and plausible additions to it 
will suggest themselves to every reader. There is, for 
example, nothing about Preparation, or Men, or Money, 
or Munitions, or Alliances. The words afford us just 
the amount of assistance, no more and no less, as if 
before embarking on a voyage we were to be told by 
some officious busybody that the ‘ principles’ we should 
observe were Safety, Speed, Enough Cash, Adequate 
Baggage, Suitable Clothing, and soon. And are we to 
be called upon to read and re-read the voyages of 
Hanno, of Himilco, of Eudoxus of Cyzicus, and of other 
worthies to realise the elementary importance of these 
headings? The truth about these ‘principles’ of war 
is just this: They mean anything or nothing. They 
mean anything when they are just arbitrarily selected 
and vague generalities; and they mean nothing, or 
practically nothing, when they merely state what is 
axiomatic, obvious, and the simplest of ‘ horse-sense.’ 
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It is, of course, only to be expected that a close study 
of the sporadic recurrence, throughout a period of over 
twenty centuries, of an event such as war will reveal 
a certain strain of similarity common to each outbreak. 
There are certain conditions and features which must 
remain constant. As a human being, a soldier of Alex- 
ander was probably almost identical with his successor 
of to-day. He required about the same amount of food, 
sleep, and drink. His pace was approximately the same 
length, he marched at about the same rate and for about 
the same distance a day. He was probably subject to 
precisely the same reactions of fear and bravery, of 
courage and despair, as is his successor in khaki of our 
times. A similar wound would disable him—for imme- 
diate purposes—in exactly the same way as at present. 
Similarly, natural features have remained practically 
unchanged. The sea,in extent, nature, depth, and phases 
is precisely what the sea was to Alexander. Mountains 
are unaltered; ‘Mountains looked on Marathon,’ and 
they look on it still. There is little or no difference in 
rivers. Since Alexander’s era we know of no sensible 
alteration of climate, and when we examine these so- 
called ‘ principles’ or ‘rules’ of strategy and war, and 
their claims to eternalness, we shall simply find that we 
are proving what is obvious, namely, that any changes of 
Nature since even the days of Alexander the Great have 
been very slight. But what we are apt to overlook—and 
what many military writers do constantly overlook—is 
that man’s inventive faculty is always trying to turn 
the features, and to bend the resources of Nature to his 
advantage. In every age every effort is made to give 
the pieces with which war is played greater power and 
movement, and every change thus brought about renders 
some of the previous ‘rules’ obsolete, and the substra- 
tum of ‘ principles’ that is left becomes a mere sediment. 

The employment of this simile of the chess-board will 
enable us to realise the transit of strategy, or, in other 
words, to see how changes in the conditions of the con- 
test react on the principles to be observed. Chess is a 
contest admittedly analogous to war. The word 
‘strategy’ is part of the recognised terminology of the 
game. On the other hand, technical terms from chess, 
such as ‘stalemate,’ are used to describe situations in 
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war. For centuries past chess has been stabilised. It 
has been subjected to most exhaustive analysis and 
investigation, and from the accumulated experience of 
tens of thousands of games it has been possible to lay 
down certain definite principles. Let us, however, 
imagine the conditions of the game to be altered even in 
the slightest degree. Let us imagine that one player 
once, and once only, in the game, has the option of 
capturing ‘straight ahead’ with a pawn instead of 
diagonally as at present. What would be the result? 
The result would be that all analysis made for centuries 
would be valueless. The games played by masters 
would not be worth studying. ‘Read and re-read the 
games of Blackburn and Morphy, of Zukertort and 
Philidor,’ would be meaningless advice. The game would 
have been revolutionised and the way of playing it 
would have been altered almost past recognition. And, 
if we are honest, we must admit that the conditions of 
war in Napoleon’s time, when contrasted with the wars 
of Hannibal and Cesar, reveal a change enormously 
greater than the slight alteration postulated above for 
chess. And, compared with that trivial alteration, the 
difference between war in 1927 and war in the days of 
Napoleon simply staggers our imagination. 

The die-hards for military history may reject the 
simile of the chess-board. But it is unfortunate for their 
case that they quote Napoleon as an example of the 
benefits to be derived from the reading of dead-and- 
gone campaigns. For the outstanding feature connected 
with Napoleon as a great Captain is that, so far from 
following precedent, he cut himself entirely adrift from 
previous precept and practice. When first confronted 
by Napoleon the Austrian generals loudly complained 
that ‘he had broken every rule of the military art.’ 
The Archduke Charles laid especial emphasis in his 
writings on ‘the changes brought about in the military 
art by the French Revolution.’ Reading through some 
old ‘Quarterlys’ of over a century ago we were much 
struck by this contemporary criticism of an aspect of 
Napoleonic warfare: ‘We have lived, however, to see 
the notions of our forefathers completely exploded and 
a total change introduced into the mode of making 
war. ... Thedaring and impetuous spirit of Buonaparte 
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completed the establishment of a system which set 
all former rules and practice at defiance. And to 
pass over hundreds of volumes which have appeared 
since Napoleon’s death we may quote the following 
significant phrase from a long article on Strategy in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica of 1911: ‘The revolution in 
warfare which Napoleon was destined to effect.’ 

It would be beyond the scope of this article to include 
within it a detailed review of Napoleon’s campaigns. 
But within the limit of a few paragraphs we hope to 
show, first, that such a ‘revolution’ in war did actually 
take place, and secondly, that, pace the opinion of the old 
‘Quarterly ’ reviewer of January 1820, this was brought 
about less by ‘ the daring and impulsive spirit of Buona- 
parte’ than by the enormous advantages he enjoyed 
from changed conditions as compared with his pre- 
decessors and actual opponents in war. That war was 
revolutionised in the early years of the 19th century 
will be apparent from a comparison of war as waged by 
Napoleon with war as carried out in the days of his 
nearest great predecessors, Marlborough and Frederick. 
Although Marlborough broke away from the system, it 
is nevertheless true to say that war at the beginning of 
the 18th century was almost entirely an affair of sieges, 
and that after a summer spent in manceuvres, sometimes 
of no very decided kind, both parties would by mutual 
consent retire into winter quarters. How entirely 
Napoleon’s system differed from that state of things 
requires no detailed elucidation. And, to compare the 
war of Frederick with that of Napoleon, the main differ- 
ence is this. War in Frederick’s eyes was mainly a 
dynastic tournament. Princes, not nations, fought. 
Pursuit after victory—a recognised feature of strategy 
—although admitted to be theoretically advisable was 
not usually necessary, for ‘a wounded prince was ex- 
pected to cry touwché and to give in honourably to the 
accompaniment of polite remarks on both sides.’ In the 
time of Frederick there was but little of the spirit of 
nationality on the Continent. The relentless pursuits 
of Napoleon, on the other hand, introduced a new 
feature, a feature rendered possible by the national spirit 
which craved the complete destruction of the enemy. 

It was not from imitation of Hannibal and Cesar, 
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or even of Gustavus Adolphus and Turenne, but from 
the exploitation of advantages he possessed over his 
rivals that Napoleon was able to give scope to his genius. 
Chief among these advantages of course was conscription. 
When Napoleon boasted to Metternich in 1805, ‘I can 
expend 30,000 men a month,’ his words were merely a 
periphrasis for the statement, ‘I have an advantage 
which neither my opponents enjoy nor my predecessors 
knew of.’ For be it remembered the advantage con- 
sisted not merely in the possession of a reservoir of 
men but that a constant and regular supply from that 
reservoir had been arranged. The principle of conscrip- 
tion was not new. That every able-bodied male was 
liable to be called upon for the defence of the State was 
a doctrine dating from the earliest times. But in practice 
it never became really effective until the passing of the 
little-known French law in 1798. To use the words of 
Dr Holland Rose: ‘The French Revolution was the 
mother of conscription,’ and to quote the late Colonel 
F. N. Maude: ‘It was the power thus conferred upon the 
French Government which alone rendered the Napoleonic 
policy of conquest possible.’ 

Nor must we overlook the tremendous change which 
had come over war, at any rate so far as Napoleon was 
concerned, by the supply system brought in by the 
French Revolution. No matter what precise significa- 
tion we assign to ‘strategy,’ it is clear that the great 
operations of war hinge upon the facilities for supplies. 
Napoleon himself was under no illusion in this matter 
as his saying: ‘An army marches on its belly,’ amply 
proves. Napoleon exploited to the full the system of 
‘living on the country,’ and the consequent freedom 
from convoys and other impedimenta yielded him an 
enormous increase of mobility. It may be asked why 
the adoption of such a system had not been open to his 
opponents, at any rate in the earlier stages of his career. 
A reply would necessitate a complete inquiry into the 
conditions governing dynastic as compared with national 
wars, but it may be said that the former were no con- 
cern of the ordinary citizen. He took little interest in 
the progress of such a war, and on the whole favoured 
the army which paid highest for its accommodation when 
billeted in towns and villages. The result was that 
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commanders vied with each other to secure the goodwill 
of the inhabitants, and respect for private property and 
rights reached an absurd level.. Thus, during the whole 
of the campaign of the Netherlands in 1793 the Austrians 
paid hire to the owners of the fields in which they 
camped. On one occasion when payment for lodgings 
hired for the wounded was in arrear the wretched men 
were flung out into the streets. At the capture of Mainz 
by the French in 1794 a strong party of Austrians 
endeavoured to escape across the Rhine to Kastel; but 
the ferryman refused to transport them until payment 
was made, and, rather than break the law and seize the 
boats, the Austrians laid down their arms and sur- 
rendered. The absurdity of the system extended to 
Prussia, and lasted till Jena in 1806. Just before that 
battle the Prussians, camped close to huge piles of felled 
wood, yet perished from cold. Even on the following 
day they had not the wherewithal to cook their food, 
and it was decided to seize the supplies only after the 
soldiers in desperation had begun to help themselves 
and were felling trees in the neighbourhood. In the 
same critical days the supply of oats for the cavalry 
ran out altogether, but though abundant quantities 
were known to be in Jena, the commander-in-chief 
felt it incumbent on him to write officially to the 
local authorities for permission to purchase what was 
necessary. Before the reply was received the oats 
were in French hands. After the battle large bodies of 
Prussian troops were two whole days without food. On 
the third day they staggered, famished, into a rich 
village. Moved by compassion Prince Augustus gave 
permission to his grenadiers, who were nearly dead 
from starvation, to requisition provisions. But the 
inhabitants raised an uproar, and an old staff officer 
galloped up, and in a paroxysm of indignation made 
the strongest representations to the Prince, alleging 
hotly that such a system was robbery and unknown to 
the Prussian army and repugnant to its spirit. The 
wonder is not that the Prussians were broken at Jena 
but that they were able to stand up to Napoleon at all. 
A factor often overlooked is that of ‘communications’ 
in the sense of facilities for receiving and transmitting 
information rapidly. Here again Napoleon was favoured. 
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The French had the practically exclusive use of the 
telegraph. Chappé’s invention synchronised with the 
outbreak of the Revolution. In a report of July 1793, 
the word ¢télégramme appears for the first time. The 
first telegram in the world’s history was sent from Lille 
to Paris just when Napoleon was beginning his active 
career as a soldier. It announced to the Government 
the capture of Quesnoy from the Austrians. The Lille 
line was extended to Dunkirk in 1798 and to Brussels in 
1803. Other lines were built to Brest, Lyon, and Stras- 
bourg. The last was extended to the vicinity of Basle, 
from which place a dispatch was sent from the com- 
mander-in-chief of the Army of the Rhine on May 8, 
1800, giving details of the battle of Moskirch on the 
previous day. Dispatched at 10 a.m. the message was 
in the hands of the Government at Paris by 1 p.m. 
It is hardly necessary to lay stress on the advantage 
which Napoleon and other French generals thus enjoyed 
in being able to communicate rapidly with Paris, and 
the effect which such facilities exercised on reinforce- 
ments and supplies. We make so bold as to state that, 
imperfect though it was, the French telegraph system 
of Napoleon’s days was worth more to him than all the 
lore of Alexander, Hannibal, and Cesar. 

These four factors, to which we have lightly referred, 
namely, the Spirit of Nationalism: Conscription: Living 
on the Country: and Rapidity of Communication, help 
to explain that ‘revolution’ of war to which several 
writers on the Napoleonic campaigns directly refer. 
With these advantages Napoleon quickly realised that 
the ‘pieces’ with which he played could be given a 
range, a mobility, and a striking power far superior 
to the attributes of the legions of his opponents. Earlier 
in this article we ventured to refer to the analogy 
between war and chess, but we did so somewhat apolo- 
getically, for we were unaware at the time of any 
Napoleonic process of thought which might have sup- 
ported our arguments. But by one of those coincidences 
which do occur in real life we have discovered evidence 
which suggests that Napoleon may possibly have dis- 
covered on the chess-board the key to his military success. 
Hardly had the paragraphs above referred to been 
written when a habit of dilatory browsing took us by 
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the merest chance to the pleasant meads of Madame de 
Rémusat. She tells us that when Napoleon played chess 
he liked to move the pieces occasionally in any way 
that suited his plans and without any particular regard 
for the established rules of the game. If it seemed 
advantageous at any moment to give his king the un- 
limited movements of the queen, he was in the habit of 
composedly adopting the new principle. Is it putting 
too great a strain on the reader's imagination to ask 
him to believe that this was no childish inconsequence 
on the part of Napoleon: that the advantage of playing 
with pieces with powers greater than those of his 
opponent opened up a startling military vista: and that 
the chess-board supplemented, if it did not eclipse, the 
reading and re-reading the campaigns of people who 
fought on old and restricted lines ? 

Be this as it may, we trust that we have adduced 
sufficient evidence to show that war in Napoleon’s day 
differed considerably from war before his time: that 
success was won by him in a way different from that of 
his predecessors: and that the statement made by many 
writers that war was thus revolutionised is justified. 
If Napoleon gave as his secret of success the famous 
phrase, ‘ Read and re-read the campaigns of Alexander, 
Hannibal, Cesar,’ etc., it must not be forgotten—though 
it often is overlooked—that another recipe he gave for 
victory was, ‘Above all, it is necessary to use common 
sense.’ The tendency to look backward prevailed, how- 
ever, in his country long after his death, and with 
results that should do much to shake any lingering belief 
in the efficacy of the study of past campaigns as a guide 
for future war. After the staggering disasters of 1870-1 
French military students and writers turned eagerly to 
the campaigns of Napoleon, hoping thereby to be able 
to discover a means of binding victory to the chariot 
wheels of France, but disregarding or minimising the 
fact that steam and electricity alone had so changed 
conditions since the era of Napoleon as once again to 
bring about a revolution in war. From the exhaustive 
study of Napoleon’s correspondence and campaigns 
sprung what was known as the ‘French School’ of 
strategy in opposition to the rival or ‘German’ school. 
Students of war awaited with keen professional interest 
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the inevitable trial between the two systems which 
eventually took place in the clash of 1914; and the 
champions of the theory that strategy was an affair of 
rigid ‘rules’ and ‘principles,’ to which a hundred years 
were but as a day, looked forward with complacency to 
the result. In this they were doomed to disappointment. 
Merely to say that the French school was discredited is 
a euphemism and to understate the case. It collapsed at 
once. Its débris was swept away. Properly speaking, 
it never even got into its stride. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, for themselves, and unfortunately for the advance- 
ment of military science, the very orgy of success which 
had been achieved by the Germans misled them. By 
detaching a fraction of their strength to deal with 
Russia before France was unmistakably crushed they 
vouchsafed the Allies an opportunity seldom granted in 
war. But to those who really probed the matter the 
outstanding fact was not that the Germans had lost the 
Marne, but that they had come so near to victory. It 
was undeniable that the French system of strategy 
based on Napoleonic campaigns and conditions had not 
stood the test applied. It was realised that strategy, 
like everything else, must move with the times. ‘Rules’ 
are subordinate to, and not the masters of, conditions. 
‘Principles’ may permeate progress, but they cannot 
dominate it. Strategy is not a sun which bookish 
Joshuas can bid remain suspended in the military firma- 
ment. EF pur st muove. 

The difference between the conditions of war in 1914 
and those of a century earlier were very great, and a 
failure to make proper allowances for such difference 
reacted, as we have seen, severely on the French. Steam 
and electricity, however, had changed war only in degree; 
and in this way the difference between 1914 and to-day 
is greater even than the difference between 1914 and 
the Napoleonic era. Aircraft, Gas, and Mechanisation 
have between them produced a difference not of degree 
but of kind. They have not merely ‘revolutionised’ 
war but subverted it. The influence exerted by them 
is not a mere ‘turning round’ of war but a ‘standing 
war on its head.’ Obviously here is a crisis; but it is a 
crisis marked by a wide dissimilarity of opinion as to 
how it should be met. The compilers of the Field 
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Service Regulations pin their faith to the old maxim, 
‘The ultimate military aim in war is the destruction 
of the enemy’s main forces on the battlefield.’ But the 
power inherent in aircraft and gas, and to a certain 
extent also in tanks, to select a more vulnerable even if 
a more distant objective, has caused Colonel Fuller to 
disagree with the compilers of the military bible. 
Captain Liddell Hart, in his ‘ Paris, or the Future of 
War, openly derides their conclusion. He goes even 
so far as to question whether armies are not obsolete. 
The advent of the aeroplane has, he points out, intro- 
duced new and boundless possibilities. 

We shall not have written this article in vain if we 
have persuaded our readers not. to look for guidance 
in the accumulated lore of past campaigns, and if we 
have weaned them from Evesham and Agospotami. 
These are definitely of a remote past. And what pos- 
sible connexion is there between the sieges and winter 
quarters of Gustavus and Turenne and these days 
when a capital may be wrecked in an afternoon, and 
when arsenical smoke with a concentration of one 
part in ten million of air will incapacitate a man com- 
pletely in a minute? Even the era of 1914 is centuries 
away; Mons and the Marne are as remote as the 
Metaurus and Marathon. If any protagonist of military 
history doubts this assertion let him endeavour to 
compare the actual 1914 with the same campaign fought 
under the conditions of to-day. His difficulty will lie 
not in estimating the divergence between the actual and 
the hypothetical campaigns, but in discovering a moment 
at which any similarity may be assumed. The advice of 
Napoleon to read and re-read the campaigns of the past 
is to-day acting as a clog on military thought. The 
statement of Clausewitz that ‘Examples from history 
make everything clear’ is, when quoted to-day, obvious 
nonsense. History affords us no precedent of wars fought 
with aircraft, gas, and mechanised armies. In the next 
great contest we shall be forced to play with new pieces ; 
the ‘rules’ will be different; the ‘ principles’ we shall 
‘ have to discover as we go along. Prospice not Respice 
must be our motto. There is a good deal in what 
Verdy du Vernois said sixty years ago: ‘To the devil 
with history and principles. What is the problem?’ 

F. E. WHITTON. 
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Art. 5—MUSIC AND THE PLAIN MAN. 


1. Music. By Sir W.H.Hadow. Williams and Norgate, 
1924. 

2. Ludwig von Beethoven’s Pianoforte Sonatas. By William 
Behrend. Translated from the Danish by Ingeborg 
Lund. Dent, 1927. 

3. The Spell of Music. By J. A. Fuller-Maitland. Murray, 
1927. 

4, Music, Classical, Romantic and Modern. By Eaglefield 
Hull, Mus. Doc. Dent, 1927. 

5. The Appeal of Jazz. By R. W. S. Mendl. Philip 
Allan, 1927. 


THE plain man’ will never read the literature of music 
until it is better written. English criticism of painting 
made a good beginning with Sir Joshua’s ‘ Discourses,’ 
and was definitely established as a form of general 
reading when an anonymous graduate of the University 
of Oxford began to put forth, in 1843, certain absolute 
and imperious volumes written with determined loftiness 
and splendour. The taste of our day finds the early 
Ruskin self-conscious in manner, pontifical in attitude, 
and occasionally wrong-headed in matter; but there is 
no doubt at all that his work created a new spirit both 
in the appreciation of pictures and in the way of writing 
about them. People visited Italy with opened eyes, and 
art-criticism, once stiff with conventions of ‘ correctness,’ 
became almost passionate with convictions. Ruskin’s 
intense sincerity impelled him to minute and tireless 
study as well as to prophetic earnestness of expression. 
Those who now despise him and unburden themselves 
in a jargon of vague technicalities convey a suspicion 
that it is not the deeps of knowledge which they hide in 
their cloud of words. 

The criticism of music has not yet found a Ruskin, 
though some have written well at lower levels. The 
long series of weekly articles by Mr Bernard Shaw, still 
buried in the files of a ‘World’ that has come to an 
end, contained sound stuff under the disguise of witty 
irrelevance. Mr Shaw was catholic in his sympathies and 
creative in his enthusiasm. He affirmed constantly the 
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greatness of Mozart, though Wagner, as might be 
guessed, was his main theme. It seemed the height of 
perversity thirty-five years ago to be trying to force 
‘ Tristan und Isolde’ upon an impresario whose standard 
of tragic opera was ‘ Lucrezia Borgia,’ and upon a fashion- 
able public which appeared to desire no more than 
repetitions of ‘Faust’ and ‘Romeo’; but Mr Shaw was 
undeterred, and the present place of Wagner in our 
operatic world is due as much to him as to any man in 
this country. The secret issimple: Mr Shaw could write; 
the other Wagnerians very palpably could not; more- 
over, writing in a fashionable weekly paper, under con- 
ditions of length and freedom that have no parallel in 
current journalism, he was able to transmit some part of 
his gaily reiterated enthusiasm to the people whose 
wishes carried weight. 

The best of current writers on music is Sir Henry 
Hadow, and he, unfortunately, writes all too rarely. 
Like Mr Shaw, Sir Henry is a consummate man of 
letters, with strong convictions about the value of music 
as a giver of strength to the individual spirit and of 
concord to our common life. Sir Henry’s views are free 
from professional bias. When painters or composers 
or doctors in congress proclaim the national need for 
more painting and music and medicine, we listen with 
the respect due to the shoemaker who says that there 
is nothing like leather. But Sir Henry Hadow has no 
professional interest in music. He has nothing to sell. 
When he tells the plain man that music is part of a 
nation’s strength and not merely a drawing-room 
ornament, the plain man will do well to listen. In fact, 
he has listened; for Sir Henry’s little volume on music, 
first published in 1924, has been thrice reprinted since. 
It deserves its success. It presents to the plain man a 
general view of music in the plain man’s own language, 
and proves beyond dispute the right of this great art to 
a place in any scheme of liberal education. 

Other writers may be as serious and competent as 
Sir Henry Hadow; but most of them lack his ability to 
attract the general reader. No doubt they all take 
pains with their music; but they appear to take no 
pains with their prose. Do they really suppose that 
composition with words is easier than composition with 
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notes? Let us open, for instance, Mr Behrend’s volume 
on the Sonatas, and hear what he has to say about 
Beethoven's playing of Bach : 


‘Later on when he came to Vienna in 1792, he had to play 
such pieces as these to one of his aristocratic patrons, the 
aged Baron von Swieten, as a sort of Evening Benediction. 
This would most likely be when the less intimate guests had 
left, while the more cultivated “ connoisseurs,’ worshippers 
of good, old music, stayed behind and needed serious evening 
devotions after the more or less empty virtuoso music to 
which they had listened in the course of the evening. For 
the ears of the Viennese society were pleasantly tickled by 
what would now be called “drawing-room music,” which 
had caused such inflammation in them that for a long time 
they could not appreciate the overwhelming difference 
between this music and that produced by the young 
Beethoven.’ 


Of such writing there is only one thing to say, namely, 
that it cannot be read. 

Mr. Behrend’s comments on the Sonatas are not very 
inspiring ; but were they twice as good, they would be 


made intolerable by his clumsy writing. A knowledge 
of human nature seems to have no part in the making 
of writers on music. Thus, after much reflexion, Mr 
Behrend reaches this profound conclusion : 


‘We have also other evidence that at this time, about his 
twentieth year, Beethoven’s heart was disturbed by pas- 
sionate Werther feelings, and it can hardly be doubted that 
they were concerned with Eleanor von Breuning, from the 
emotional letter of reconciliation that he wrote to her in 
1790 (or 91) after a passing quarrel or disagreement.’ 


The other evidence is then solemnly produced. Does 
Mr Behrend really require documents to persuade him 
that ‘about his twentieth year’ a young man may be 
‘disturbed by passionate Werther feelings’ for the first 
attractive woman he meets in intimacy? Can it be that 
musical criticism lacks conviction because the critics 
have never been young and have never experienced 
‘passionate Werther feelings’? The plain man is right 
in suspecting such interpreters. 

At the opposite extreme to Mr Behrend we can put 
Mr Fuller-Maitland. who fails to reach the plain man, 
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not, indeed, because he cannot write, but because he is 
too consciously superior. His general note can be heard 
in a sentence like this: 


‘ The tonic-sol-fa movement, to which there are not a few 
objections on various grounds, has to its credit that it makes 
its pupils consciously aware of the harmonic relation of every 
note of the scale to its tonic.’ 


What are these dragged-in ‘objections on various 
grounds’ to the tonic-sol-fa movement—other than, say, 
its faint suggestion of Nonconformity, Elementary 
Schools, and the neighbourhood of Leytonstone? Mr 
Fuller-Maitland, having made his gesture of distaste, is 
silent. Surely the fact that the tonic-sol-fa notation had 
to be invented, and that, being invented, it has made the 
reading of music easy to a million or two of people 
otherwise dumb, indicates that there are ‘not a few 
objections on various grounds’ to the older notation. 
Any form of notation—even the notation of poetry and 
drama in printed words—has its limitations. The nota- 
tion of music is bound to be defective. Busoni himself 
could not write down his own pieces as he played them. 
Mr Fuller-Maitland has the air of belonging to the 
elect, and of condescending to the rest of the world. 
Well, the plain man, while not disputing the election, 
dislikes being reminded of his inferiority, and suspects, 
not without reason, that condescension rarely makes 
helpful writing. 

But no one could call a writer like Dr Eaglefield 
Hull ‘superior. His volume called ‘ Music, Classical, 
Romantic and Modern,’ addresses itself usefully to the 
plain man in one respect at least: it gives him the 
definite help that is worth a great deal of pity; it gives 
him a series of appendices containing such aids as a 
glossary of musical terms, a dictionary of musical 
biography, a list of ‘ best’ folk-songs compiled by eminent 
hands, a short bibliography of musical works, and a 
catalogue of appropriate gramophone records. The last 
is not so clear or full as it might have been, and it should 
have been supplemented by a list of player-piano rolls. 
These are generally free from the excessive mutilation 
that makes certain discs of classical pieces almost useless 
to the student of form. 
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The text of the volume is composed of bright journal- 
istic sketches of the chief musicians, ancient and modern ; 
but Dr Hull is sometimes a little too bright for the 
truth, and wanting, we will not say in taste, but in a 
sense of magnitude and proportion. Thus of Beethoven 
he remarks in easy parenthesis, ‘ his deafness (probably 
due to syphilis contracted in his early years).... Dr 
Hull astonishes us by his moderation. Why not add, 
‘His death, due to cirrhosis of the liver (probably con- 
tracted during a lifetime of alcoholic excess). ..’? We 
have lately seen how difficult it is to defend a dead man 
from libel, how many are the greedy mouths that love 
a foul taste, and how ready are the merchants of sensa- 
tion who minister tothem. Dr Hull has no facts—there 
are no facts for him to have; he has nothing but wild 
surmise, But even if his supposition were firmly founded, 
what good purpose is served by dragging in a distressing 
allusion of which he makes not the least use? He might 
be pardoned if he attempted to relate the alleged fact 
to Beethoven’s life and art; but he does nothing of the 
kind. He merely flings his handful of mud and passes 
on. Such utterances are impertinences in every sense. 
Dr Hull probably thinks it clever and modern to befoul 
the memory of a great artist; it may be modern, but it 
is not clever, it is merely foolish. Dr Hull simply creates 
suspicion of his own competence, and disinclines the 
plain man to believe anything he writes. 

The well-intentioned enthusiasm of Thayer has served 
Beethoven ill during the recent period of centenary 
effusions. Thayer was so overwhelmed by the genius 
of Beethoven that he devoted a lifetime of research to 
the collection of every ascertainable fact, surmise, and 
theory about his hero. But Thayer was totally devoid 
of literary or artistic feeling. He simply collected and 
poured out upon paper everything he could discover 
about a compelling male creature who might have been 
anybody or anything, but who happened to be Beethoven. 
To those with imagination and intelligence Thayer’s 
accumulations are most fascinating when properly placed 
in the picture; but critics of music, being of the kind 
that we have indicated, ignored the plain needs of the 
anniversary occasion, and, rushing to Thayer's dismal 
details, put before their readers a picture of a shabby, 
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suspicious, deaf man who died in Vienna a hundred 
years ago. It really seems necessary to point out that 
we do not celebrate the centenaries of shabby, suspicious, 
deaf men. They must produce stronger claims on our 
memory than quarrels with their cooks and indifference 
to dress. At the moment of writing, there appears in a 
paper, under the heading ‘ Beethoven,’ this poem : 


‘T listen ravished ; and my wayward mind 
Calls up, as in a vision of the screen, 

An uncouth figure, quarrelsome, unkind, 
Touched with dishonesty, not over-clean : 


‘ How can I hear the symphony aright 
As, fascinated and repelled, I see, 
Creeping across the disc of heavenly light, 
The squat, coarse figure of Humanity ?’ 


The writer seems to us extremely foolish and should 
be recommended to devote himself (or herself) to 
Mendelssohn, who was much better-off and much better- 
looking than Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, Brahms, Schu- 
bert, or Schumann; but the lines indicate the kind of 
dis-service done to musical art by writers like Dr Hull. 
No doubt there have been Beethoven enthusiasts, as 
there have been Shakespeare enthusiasts, who praised 
their hero with stupid and irritating excess; but the 
confusion is worse confounded when people retort by 
calling Beethoven a diseased boor and Shakespeare a 
drunken mummer. The moral of Thayer’s researches 
seems to be that the less we know about Shakespeare 
the better. Others abide their Thayers: he, at least, is 
free. 

One of the things a plain man wants from writers 
’ on music is a simple and credible account of an artist's 
aim and convictions. No kind of criticism is more 
common and more valueless than that which condemns 
an artist for not doing what he has not attempted. 
When Paul Cinquevalli successfully balanced billiard 
balls on the point of a cue, it would have been absurd 
to exclaim, ‘ But this is not billiards.’ Yet critics of the 
arts are much given to these exclamations. They com- 
plain that ‘Bishop Blougram’s Apology’ lacks the 
suavity of ‘The Lotus Eaters,’ and denounce ‘In Me- 
moriam’ because it has not the intellectual excitement 
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of ‘The Ring and the Book.’ When people used to say 
that there was no ‘tune’ in Wagner, they meant that 
‘Tristan’ contained no detachable airs like ‘Il mio 
tesoro’ or ‘ Largo al factotum,’ with a clearly prepared 
beginning and a definitely announced conclusion. They 
were condemning Wagner for not doing what he had 
specially avoided. The proper defence was not to praise 
‘tunelessness ’ and to condemn set ‘tunes’ as dramatic- 
ally inartistic and inappropriate—all of which the elderly 
Wagnerians did with great faith and piety—but to reply 
that Wagner was attempting the kind of melodic line 
which avoided definite breaks, and that he must be 
judged by the success of this attempt and not by his 
refusal to imitate Mozart or Rossini. So in the end, 
when the musical pundits had declared they could prove 
by Macfarren that Wagner’s music wasn’t music at all, 
the public, after listening to them for a time with great 
respect, replied that Wagner's music gave them genuine 
musical pleasure, and that they proposed to listen to it 
in spite of Macfarren. The point is worth labouring 
because we are being deafened at the moment with loud 
contentions from new Macfarrens about the pentatonic 
scale, and the whole tone scale, and polytonality, and 
atonality, and the division of the whole tone into thirds 
or quarters, and other immensely interesting scientific 
matters—scientific matters, because they have nothing 
to do with art. Art is concerned with results, not means. 
A picture is not a fraction better or worse because an 
armless artist has painted it with his feet. There is no 
weight for age handicap in art. To be concerned with 
the years or size or deformities or social rank of an 
artist is to leave the world of art for the different world 
of sport or journalism. What we have to look for is 
the beauty which is truth—that is, the beauty which 
succeeds in making itself believed. So whether a com- 
poser has advanced to the whole tone scale or retreated 
to the pentatonic scale is important only to the musical 
logician or analyst—that is, it is important only after 
the event of success. The cathedral organists and 
doctors of music who used to set the libretti of the late 
Joseph Bennett in the safe style of Mendelssohn or 
Brahms have not survived for all their orthodoxy; 
‘Tristan’ and ‘The Meistersinger’ survive, not because 
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they were loudly denounced or acclaimed as ‘the Art- 
work of the future,’ but simply because they succeed. 
We apply to them precisely the same test that we apply 
to the ‘Freischiitz’ overture, or the madrigal in ‘The 
Mikado’: we ask them to give us musical enjoyment 
each in its own way. If they do that, we like them; if 
they do not, we refuse to listen. A composition is neither 
admirable because it is polytonal nor admirable because 
it is not. We attach no importance to scales, or modes, 
or continuous melody, or theories of composition; we 
want artistic pleasure, and we are not to be persuaded 
or bullied by mere talk. Musical success is the final 
test. Wagner’s music succeeds in spite of his prose 
works; the music of one English imitator continues to 
fail in spite of his. 

As with tune, so with rhythm. No quantity of chro- 
maticism will ever destroy our love for the diatonic 
Handel; and no quantity of syncopation will ever destroy 
our love for the symmetrical Mozart. The craze for 
syncopated dance music with its wrong beats emphasised 
by negroid percussion, calls for no artistic alarm. There 
have always been crazes. Even the so-called ‘sacrilege’ 
of distorting classical melodies by syncopation is little 
more than an exercise in the ancient music of burlesque. 
Elderly playgoers who saw ‘ Ruy Blas, or the Blasé Roué’ 
and ‘Faust-up-to-date’ at the old Gaiety Theatre did 
not feel that the august shades of Victor Hugo and 
Goethe were being wronged. The negroid impulses that 
lead to lynchings in South Carolina are now diverted 
into the hugging, shaking dances which, common as 
they are to Belgravia and Bethnal Green, are only another 
proof that the Colonel’s Lady and Judy O’Grady are 
sisters under their skin. But that is a social rather 
than musical phenomenon. The exhibitionist sex is now 
openly stimulated to exhibitionism by muffled squeals 
and reiterated concussion from various implements of 
sound. That music, as such, plays no part in these 
performances is shown by the sedulous elimination of 
tone by ‘mutes’ whenever an instrument has tone; by 
the popularity of the saxophone, which has a curious 
tonelessness resembling that of stifled brass; and by the 
general acceptance of the cheap gramophone, with its 
shrill toneless nasality, as a proper accompaniment of 
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the new tarantulism, which has invaded Europe from 
the half-civilised West. Music has no place in this 
manifestation, to which, indeed, it is hostile rather than 
helpful. Mr Mendl’s volume ‘The Appeal of Jazz’ dis- 
cusses syncopated time and jazz noises both as separate 
facts and as a combination. We confess to having read 
a chapter or two with some little surprise until we 
discerned that the book is like Samuel Butler's ‘Fair 
Haven,’ an insidious attack delivered in the form of a 
defence. We are not suggesting for a moment that Mr 
Mend! is a Samuel Butler, either in intellectual wicked- 
ness or in literary skill; but on a lower level his ironical 
method is the same. Perhaps he gives himself away too 
easily. His arguments are at times so feeble and con- 
tradictory that his book fails through his own good 
intentions. 

Indeed, as we have said, the plain man must be given 
better books on music, if he is to be converted to their 
use. Actually he will get much more profit from listen- 
ing to music itself in his own simple way. Music is the 
plain man’s art. It is the most instant and universal in 
its appeal. We are cradled in song, and pass onwards 
to ‘the sunset hour and music at the close’ until we ‘ hear 
no more at all.’ And, in a special sense, music is the 
rightful inheritance of Englishmen. A Merry England 
may have been a pleasant fancy ; a Musical England was 
an indubitable fact. In the fullest age of our history, 
Elizabethan gentlemen sang in consort or listened to a 
chest of viols, as they mitigated piracy with piety on 
the grand scale. Let us call in evidence the greatest 
man of the time. The air of the Shakespearean world 
is as full of song as of light and life. The characters of 
Shakespeare make music or get it made for them as a 
normal activity of life. ‘Play me some merry dump to 
comfort me,’ cries the honest serving-lad, when Juliet 
seems to die. It is a human cry, the cry of Everyman, 
as Shakespeare well knew. Not long ago a newspaper 
made a song (in the journalistic sense) about the fact 
that a man in a bus conductor’s uniform had been dis- 
covered listening to Beethoven at a Promenade Concert. 
The astonishment is the measure of our fall from great- 
ness. Neither Shakespeare nor Sidney would have 
found anything strange in a musical workman. Nor 
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would Samuel Pepys. What is there to prevent an 
intelligent artisan from delighting in the G minor 
Symphony of Mozart, except the false terrors which 
our musical Pharisees have thrown round the words 
‘Mozart,’ ‘symphony,’ and ‘classical’? The plain man 
has had to suffer from the tyranny of those who sat 
with the stern face of duty through years of oratorio 
at Exeter Hall, and threatened with their displeasure 
those who were detected in the enjoyment of anything 
‘secular.’ The dispensers of musical charity-blankets, 
taking refuge (as always) in generalities, laid it down 
that some abstraction called ‘the oratorio’ was better 
for us than another abstraction called ‘the comic opera’; 
and so they believed that Sullivan had misused his 
talents in writing frivolous music, and said so quite 
plainly in the obituaries. 

Now this is a point on which we can be quite definite 
and precise. Sullivan did not debase or misuse his 
talents. ‘The Mikado’ is better music than ‘The Martyr 
of Antioch,’ and ‘The Gondoliers’ is at least as good as 
‘The Golden Legend.’ Devotees of ‘the oratorio’ are 
welcome to ‘The Woman of Samaria’ and ‘The Martyrdom 
of St Polycarp’ as long as the plain man can have ‘ The 
Barber of Seville’ and ‘The Marriage of Figaro.’ Those 
who can enjoy the jollity of Bach are those who will 
most enjoy his majesty; those who can enjoy the 
gaiety of Beethoven are those who will most enjoy 
his profundity. What frightens the plain man away 
from ‘classical music’ is the solemn humbug which 
has been accumulated around it by bad, incompetent, 
or insincere writers and talkers. Any person, in any 
class of society, possessing ordinary intelligence, and 
not suffering from the rare aural deformity called ‘no 
ear for music,’ can enjoy thoroughly and habitually 
the best works of Bach, Mozart, and Beethoven, whom 
we may regard as the typical classics. That, as a general 
proposition, is simply and unquestionably true. In a 
very real sense there is no such thing as ‘classical 
music, save in chronology. Whatever meaning the 
term may have had is now lost in popular speech. A 
lady was overheard giving to another her impressions of 
Stravinsky’s ‘Le Sacre du Printemps.’ ‘My dear,’ she 
exclaimed, ‘ you would not like it at all. It’s frightfully 
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classical.’ And recently a doctor in New York has com- 
piled some figures about the effect of music on hospital 
patients. The music was administered in three strengths, 
‘Classical,’ ‘Popular,’ ‘ Mixed.’ It is the kind of classifica- 
tion that one would expect from a doctor in New York. 
Music is divisible into ‘classical’ and ‘ popular’ only in 
the sense in which golf or bridge is divisible into 
‘classical’ and ‘popular.’ The New York doctor might 
as sensibly divide his diseases into ‘serious’ and 
‘infectious.’ 

But here the plain man may interpose a question: 
‘Don’t people have to be educated up to high-class 
music?’ The answer (which should not be shirked or 
qualified) is, ‘ Yes, certainly; all people, except those 
unusually gifted, have to be educated up to every sort 
of fine enjoyment.’ Nearly all true enjoyment is 
educated enjoyment. Analogy is not proof; but examples 
can be properly drawn from other regions of pleasure. 
A man cannot enjoy classical verse until he has been 
educated up to it. A man whose acquaintance with 
billiards is limited to a bare recognition of tables, balls, 
and cues has to be educated up to the enjoyment of a 
match between champions. A man who does not under- 
stand cricket has to be educated up to the enjoyment of 
a match at Lord’s. A man who has smoked nothing but 
bad cigarettes has to be educated up to the enjoyment 
of a fine Havana. A man who has lived contentedly in 
dirt and coarseness has to be educated up to the enjoy- 
ment of personal cleanness and fresh air. Indeed, it 
may be taken as a general rule that life rarely gives 
us something for nothing. What is required of living, 
intelligent beings is co-operation, not passivity. The 
sheep on the hillside ignore the rolling scene before 
them as they nibble the grass at their feet. The ability 
of sheep to co-operate is limited. But a sheep-dog can 
co-operate intelligently and joyously in the shepherd’s 
work, and we hold him, therefore, a higher being than 
the sheep which alternate between insensate browsing 
and insensate stampedes. The intelligence of man is 
measured by his ability to co-operate in the natural 
activities of life. Let us declare, then, without apology 
or hesitation, that people have to be educated up to full 
enjoyment of the best music, and let us, for the moment, 
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rule out the people who like to eat and talk to a noise, 
the name, nature, and quality of the noise being of as 
little account to them as the name, nature, and quality 
of the food they consume. Many a bad sole has escaped 
condemnation through the intervention of a band. 

How, then, shall the plain man be ‘educated up’ to 
the best music? He educates himself by listening in- 
telligently. He learns to enjoy by the very act of 
enjoyment. But he must give music a chance. He 
gives games a chance. He is humble and patient with 
golf ; he does not throw up tennis after his first set; he 
does not abandon billiards after failing with his first 
cannon. If he is willing to give games a chance he 
should at least give the arts a chance. Why should a 
man who knows he must take bridge seriously feel 
aggrieved if he is told he must take Brahms seriously ? 
There is an athleticism in appreciation. Minds, like 
bodies, respond to practice. The plain man should give 
music a chance by listening to it sensibly and without 
prejudice. His main purpose should be simply to acquire 
a new enjoyment, and he should listen in that spirit. 
He need not tease himself with musical terms. The 
understanding of musical form is not necessary to a first 
enjoyment of music. Certainly music cannot be enjoyed 
as form unless it has been enjoyed as experience. And 
the plain man should be clear on another point, namely, 
that there is no special virtue in a particular form. A 
good sonata is not enjoyable because it is a sonata, but 
because it is good: there are plenty of bad sonatas. 
A good oratorio is not to be admired because it is 
an oratorio, but because it is good: the musical 
warehouses contain several tons of bad oratorios. 
To call a work a concerto or a symphony does not 
entitle it to an atom of respect. If it is to be 
enjoyed it must prove that it is a good concerto or 
symphony. A concerto is simply a piece for a solo 
instrument accompanied by a band. A symphony is 
simply three or four pieces, in a certain order, played 
by a band. There is neither virtue nor terror in the 
name. The man who thinks that all concertos are good 
is musically in the same position as the man who thinks 
all concertos are bad. 

If the plain man listens intelligently to a piece of 
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well-written music, he will presently become aware of 
two main factors in its composition. These factors we 
may call, by analogy, pattern and texture ; and upon the 
quality of pattern and texture the beauty of music 
depends. These factors, of course, do not exist separately 
—the pattern is expressed in texture and the texture 
embodies the pattern, just as in poetry, rhythm has no 
separate beauty apart from the words that embody it. 
Moreover, the terms pattern and texture imply some- 
thing static, whereas the essence of music is movement 
—the patterned texture of sound being in living motion, 
the very motion making the pattern. Nevertheless, 
pattern and texture are there, and form the body of any 
piece of music, whether it is ‘ pure,’ like Bach’s Chaconne, 
or ‘applied’ (i.e, dramatic), like Wagner’s Fire Music. 
No music, whether the most modern or the most ancient, 
can exist without pattern and texture. The ‘expres- 
sionist’ makes pattern of a sort in the very attempt to 
avoid it. The hearer, then, does not listen to arbitrary 
and unrelated noises ; he traces the living ‘figure in the 
carpet’ as the shimmering web of sound unrolls before 
him, and finds intellectual as well as spiritual pleasure 
in the artistic governance of the whole. But this intel- 
lectual and this spiritual pleasure are one, and their 
home is the imaginative reason. In music, singularly, 
the expression and the expressed are one. That is why 
some find it difficult. When you hear the ‘Crucifixus’ 
of the B minor Mass, although the words announce a 
fact, you cannot separate what is said musically from 
the musical way of saying it, for they are indivisible; 
the pattern and texture of sound do not have meaning, 
they are meaning; and the soul of the hearer responds 
as it never could to a description or a picture or a dis- 
cussion of the physical event. Let the plain man shut 
his ears impenetrably, therefore, to the people who try 
to give music a ‘meaning,’ who try to make a pattern of 
pure sound paint a picture, or tell a story, or convey 
information, or discuss moral problems. Music does and 
can do no such thing. Music is music; it isnot poetry or 
painting or architecture or sculpture or metaphysics or 
theology or anything whatsoever but music. The more 
a plain man tries to give music a meaning, the less it 
will mean to him. The people who declare oracularly 
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of the opening phrase of the C minor symphony, ‘ Thus 
Fate knocks at the door,’ are indulging a pleasing fancy 
that has nothing to do with music. If they suppose that 
a@ composer writes music in order to tell us that Fate 
knocks at doors, they are far from the understanding of 
any art. Equally unhelpful are the sentimentalists who 
tell us that the famous phrase was suggested to Beethoven 
by the song of the yellow-hammer. If that is so, the 
Viennese yellow-hammers must have a local idiom, for 
the English yellow-hammers sing nothing whatever 
resembling the C minor symphony, and could not help 
us if they did. The plain man should no more try to 
admire a symphony because it suggests Fate and yellow- 
hammers, than he should admire an actress because she 
is good to her aunt. Music has suffered greatly from 
the persistent attempts of well-meaning people to force 
it into association with values drawn from other 
regions. 

But, the plain man may ask, does not music some- 
times tell a story? Yes, it sometimes does; and always 
very badly. In fact, the fuller the story, the worse the 
music. Thus the ‘Don Juan’ of Richard Strauss is a 
generalised story of the Don’s search for the ideal woman, 
and his death at the moment of realisation. The piece 
is probably Strauss’s best, with its fine vigour and 
vivacity, and its rich melodic passages. His ‘ Helden- 
leben’ is an autobiography in much greater detail, with 
a coquettish lady and a few disagreeable musical critics 
among the characters. The story may be good as litera- 
ture, but as music the piece is greatly inferior to ‘Don 
Juan, its best part, the love-scene, succeeding when 
played entirely without reference to the schedule. The 
musical account of Don Quixote’s adventures with the 
sheep and the description of his attack on the mills are 
simply ludicrous in their attempt to blend art and fact. 
It is difficult to listen to them without embarrassment. 
But the Pastoral Symphony is, as Beethoven warns us, 
intended more as an expression of feelings than as the 
painting of ascene. It tells no story. Beethoven con- 
ceived the Pastoral Symphony as music, not as literature ; 
Strauss conceived the ‘ Heldenleben’ as literature and tried 
to translate the literary concepts into the terms of music. 
Some contemporary composers have written pieces with a 
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descriptive significance—Ravel’s ‘ Jeux d’eaux,’ Debussy’s 
‘La Cathédrale Engloutie,’ are two popular examples. 
We shall continue to like them as long as they appeal to 
us as pattern and texture. That Ravel’s ‘Jeux d’eaux’ 
immediately recalls Liszt's ‘ Waldesrauschen’ indicates 
the limitations of descriptive music. What suggests 
water to one suggests the wind in the trees to another. 
Smetana’s Vitava is remarkably like Wagner’s Rhine, 
and the supernatural terrors of Hell in Tehaikovsky’s 
‘Francesca da Rimini’ are indistinguishable from the 
street riot in his ‘Romeo and Juliet.’ Music’s powers of 
description are limited; its powers of suggestion are 
infinite. The feelings that lie too deep for words, do 
not lie too deep for sounds. The whole point for the 
plain man is this: listen to programme music for its 
story if you wish; but do not confuse its merits as fiction 
with its merits as music, and do not try to force a story 
on to music of pure pattern. There is no story in a 
Mozart quartet or a Beethoven sonata. Even Chopin, 
the first great modern sentimentalist, named his lovely 
pieces from their form, not from their content. There 
are no stories in Chopin. But because the third number 
in his B flat minor sonata is called ‘Marche Funébre,’ 
the little sentimentalists must needs try to make the 
fourth movement mean the wind moaning over the 
grave, or alternatively, the gossip of the mourners about 
the deceased. Chopin’s delightful Valse in D flat has 
been quite seriously described as the fluttering of a 
canary’s wings and its subsequent burst into song! 
Thus do the ecstasy-mongers honour the delicacy of an 
exquisite artist. Probably the supreme achievement in 
programme-making is the description attached by a 
German to the Andante of Beethoven’s Sonata in D, 
Op. 28 (the so-called ‘ Pastoral’). This movement, it 
appears, is the funeral march of a mighty hunter, who 
is followed to his grave by the beasts and birds of the 
forest. The opening in D minor represents the funeral 
cortege; and the interlude in D major represents the 
joyful noises of the birds and beasts singing ‘ Fear no 
more the shoot of the gun, or words to that effect. 
After this the solemn procession passes. on once more! 
Let the plain man heed not the voice of these charmers, 
charm they never so vilely. 
Vol. 249.—No. 494. x 
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The plain man should not begin with difficult pieces. 
Just as the beginner in poetry is likely to be more 
encouraged by ‘The Ancient Mariner’ than by ‘The 
Second Anniversary,’ so the beginner in music is likely 
to be more encouraged by Mozart’s Symphony in G minor 
than by Brahms in F major—by Beethoven’s C minor 
quartet in Op. 18 than by the Grosse Fuge. The anony- 
mous writer of a pleasant volume called ‘ Leaves from 
a Northern University’ recently confessed that though 
he liked some of Bach’s great choruses instantly, it took 
him nearly forty years to learn to like Bach’s vocal 
solos. The period strikes us as slightly excessive. Still, 
the hearer who listens for the first time to the lovely 
duet ‘Domine Deus’ with ‘ La ci darem’ (or ‘ Excelsior’) 
as his standard for duets, is certainly likely to be 
puzzled. ‘La ci darem’ is written as a purely vocal 
piece with an accompaniment; ‘Domine Deus’ is a long 
concerted piece in which the voice parts are two lines, 
with a flute as a third line, two violins and a viola as 
three more, an unobtrusive ‘continuo’ or thorough-bass 
as a foundation. In ‘La ci darem’ your interest is 
focussed on the two vocalists; in ‘Domine Deus’ the 
singers are just two vocal soloists among several instru- 
mental soloists combining in a concerted piece. A Bach 
solo is, in short, ‘team’ music, not individual music. If 
the vocal soloists try to force themselves into special 
prominence they not only achieve personal failure, but 
they ruin the team. Now a tenor who refused to force 
himself into prominence in a solo like ‘Di quella pira’ 
would fail as badly as if he tried to sing Bach in the 
manner demanded by Verdi. One of the loveliest and 
most affecting pieces ever written is ‘ Aus Liebe’ (No. 58, 
Matthew Passion), a perfect concerted piece of just four 
lines—soprano voice, flute and two oboes ; but the hearer 
must listen to all four lines, and not merely to a voice 
and an accompaniment—he must listen to a ‘team’ or a 
‘crew. Let it be admitted that there is such a thing 
as connoisseurs’ music. Most people are carried away 
even at a first hearing by the almost supernatural 
majesty of Bach’s tremendous ‘Sanctus’; but a chorus 
like ‘O Mensch’ (No. 35, Matthew Passion) has to be 
known intimately before the exquisite beauty of its 
texture is revealed. Its beauty is, in part, beauty of 
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character, and character is rarely revealed at a first 
encounter. Even a great Cantata, like ‘ Herr gehe nicht 
in’s Gericht’ is connoisseurs’ music—that is, music for 
the ear that knows by practice how to listen. For listen- 
ing comes by practice. Study of musical theory will 
help; but hearing must come first. A safe rule for the 
plain man is not to bother about musical terms until 
he encounters a form, an effect, a figure, or a chord that 
he wants to know how to describe. He will then 
naturally turn to the books or friends that can enlighten 
him. To put study of the language of music in this 
inferior position is not to minimise its importance. 
A knowledge of musical form adds greatly to the 
intelligent hearer’s enjoyment. It enables him to take 
in more at once than the untaught hearer can. The 
untaught hearer may hear beauty in the mass; the 
instructed hearer will hear the fine shades as well. But 
the course of the plain man is clear. He must practise 
hearing by hearing ; and by hearing he will learn what 
there is to hear. If his enjoyment gives him an impulse 
to systematic study, he can teach himself much—he can, 
for instance, get an idea of fugue from the text-books, 
and turn for illustration to player-piano rolls or gramo- 
phone records, which will repeat the difficult passages 
patiently for him as often as he wishes. 

The plain man of the future will be in a happier 
position than his father. Music, once belittled as an 
accomplishment of unwashed foreigners or received, at 
the best, as an exotic, is now an integral part of educa- 
tion in schools of all grades and kinds. The language 
and laws of music have at least as much claim to be 
taught to ordinary children as the language and laws 
of chemistry. The best approach to music is made at 
schools where everybody is the choir, and where, as a 
consequence, an affectation of superiority on the ground 
of ‘having no ear’ is hardly likely to be impressive. 
The bragging spirit takes many forms, but none so 
ludicrous as a boast (generally quite untrue) of inability 
‘to tell one tune from another. The assumption is 
always that this defect is a symptom of superiority, 
though the exact nature of the superiority is never 
indicated and never discernible. There are, unfortu- 
nately, tone-deaf people, though many fewer than those 

x2 
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who assume a deformity when they have it not; but 
such people are not specially estimable, as they are, 
in fact, physical deficients, like the colour-blind, who are 
rarely found boasting of their misfortune. The ability 
to hear music is part of the complete man’s equipment ; 
he is less a man by the extent to which he lacks that 
ability. It is not unfitting to remind ourselves that an 
ancient legend made music open the gates of hell. Hell 
has no music; music is the very air of Heaven. 

The sensible teaching of music in schools, aided by 
such inventions as the player-piano, the gramophone, 
and wireless transmission, will soon make musical 
ignorance rare. The influence of musical festivals and 
competitions has been valuable in one direction ; 
illustrated lessons in the appreciation of rausic (the art 
of music) and in the theory of music (the science or 
grammar of music) have been valuable in another 
direction. But the most valuable work done by school 
music is the undermining of the recent superstition that 
the enjoyment of good music is an affair of class or 
coterie. The new generation will know better than 
that. It will know that music is for all. It will have 
rediscovered the England which produced the folk-songs 
and the Tudor music now honoured as great national 
treasures. It will understand that the simples and 
gentles of Shakespeare’s world sang to each other and 
with each other because song is human and morose 
silence devilish. It will inherit by natural right all that 
has been sung and played in the world since the morning 
stars sang together. In short, it will know that the best 
music for the plain man is the best music. 


GEORGE SAMPSON, 
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Art. 6—THE SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY OF INTER- 
NATIONAL LABOUR LEGISLATION. 


IF international labour legislation possesses a social 
philosophy, that philosophy is to be found in the con- 
stitution and the activities of the International Labour 
Organisation, to which was entrusted by Part x1 of 
the Peace Treaty the chief responsibility for the 
encouragement of labour legislation on an international 
basis. Those who framed the Treaty may not have been 
explicitly conscious of any underlying philosophy in the 
instrument they drafted. Part xu of the Treaty, like 
most parts of most treaties, was historically the resultant 
of forces sometimes co-operating, sometimes conflicting. 
In the Treaty as a whole, questions of principle were 
struggled over and compromised upon, while matters of 
less importance formed the subject of barter and cross- 
barter. To some extent, at any rate, the atmosphere in 
which Part x11 was hammered out was an idealistic 
one, where principles counted for more and expediency 
for less than is usual in diplomatic encounters. Even 
here, however, concessions had to be granted, allowances 
had to be made, exceptions had to be provided for. If 
in the minds of any of the delegates a social philosophy 
of international labour legislation existed, these con- 
cessions and derogations may well have seemed to affect 
its logical basis with a suggestion of inner disintegration. 

A social philosophy, though it may choose an in- 
dividual as its means of expression, is always the product 
of a social experience. And, historically, the inter- 
national social philosophy to which we are trying to 
give explicit formulation is the product of the inter- 
national social experience in which the world was living 
in the closing months of 1918 and the opening ones of 
1919. The period of the peace negotiations was one in 
which the desire for social justice found unanimous 
acceptance. Labour legislation and labour regulation 
had assumed a very special importance during the war. 
In the prosecution of the war, governments had entered 
into engagements with the workers to remove the ‘in- 
justice, hardship, and privation, from which in many 
occupations and in many countries the wage-earners 
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suffered. The workers themselves had realised, as never 
before, the essential réle which they played in the 
national economy, not only in war, but also in peace, 
and they were determined that the importance and 
dignity of the functions of labour should receive practical 
international recognition. And over all and through all, 
in the hearts of all men of good will, stirred a generous 
and genuine desire for social peace. In this atmosphere 
of peace and good will, while the attitudes of all nations 
were not necessarily identical, nor even, within each 
nation, the interests of the Government, the employers, 
and the workers, there was a sufficient community of 
purpose, a sufficient harmony of spirit to make possible 
the adoption in Part xm of the Peace Treaty of an 
instrument that was intended to be not a dead formula, 
but a living body with a life-giving soul. 

It was in an era of action that Part x11 was drafted, 
with a practical purpose and as part of a Treaty that it 
was hoped would work. If any philosophy existed in 
it, it was nobody’s business to make it clear. Action 
always precedes reflexion, for reflexion or philosophy, 
as we understand it, always involves the backward look, 
the attempt to analyse and understand the experience 
and action of the past. It may perhaps be objected that 
the past in this case is too recent for fruitful philosophic 
reflexion. ‘You are too much immersed,’ it may be 
said, ‘in the new international life created by the Treaty, 
to permit you to attain to the completely dispassionate 
standpoint of the philosopher, the spectator of all time 
and all eternity.’ In this objection there is, no doubt, a 
modicum of truth, but let us not exaggerate it. In some 
cases, indeed, the philosopher who seeks to interpret a 
movement may do his work better when he regards it 
like some lifeless specimen under the microscope, or, like 
the Greek city state, through the telescope of time. In 
other cases, however, interpretation may be facilitated, 
not impeded, when those who interpret, though standing 
at some distance from the focus, are still sufficiently 
within the circumference of the influences of the move- 
ment to be inspired by its spirit. To philosophise is to 
love wisdom, and it is hard to love the social wisdom 
which is social philosophy without having a part also in 
the social experience from which it comes. Without 
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further apologia, therefore, we proceed to ask, What is 
the Social Philosophy of Part x11 of the Treaty ? 

The main principle to be clearly discerned is the 
principle of synthesis. The importance of the principle 
of synthesis in Part x11I is immediately evident in the 
Preamble. ‘ Whereas the League of Nations has for its 
object the establishment of universal peace, and such a 
peace can be established only if it is based upon social 
justice. ...’ In the very first words of the Preamble 
the note is struck which is the key to the whole harmony. 
The two interrelated principles on which the whole 
edifice is built are universal peace and social justice. 
Now each of these is pre-eminently a principle of 
synthesis. ‘Universal peace’ obviously involves the 
overcoming of national differences, the supersession of 
national incompatibilities. ‘Social justice,’ which, we 
are told in the Preamble, is the basis of universal peace, 
is a supreme manifestation of the principle of synthesis. 
The fundamental idea in social justice is the conception 
of a synthesis of opposing claims. Justice does not 
involve simply the absence of conflicting points of view. 
This would be a negative conception. It is something 
positive, and implies the ultimate conciliation of differ- 
ences, the unification of fragmentary aspects of the 
truth. 

This conception is further exemplified in the second 
paragraph of the Preamble. We are there told that 
‘conditions of labour exist involving such injustice, 
hardship, and privation . . . that the peace and harmony 
of the world are imperilled.’ To the idea of peace this 
paragraph, therefore, adds the conception of harmony. 
Social harmony is regarded as desirable: it is endangered 
by the conflicts, explicit or latent, involved in existing 
conditions of labour. Where hardship and privation 
exist, there is a fruitful cause of the conflicts of war. 
Few lessons of history are clearer than that the causes 
of war are often, if not usually, in part at least economic. 
When Napoleon urged his ragged regiments to the con- 
quest of Lombardy plains he was appealing to one of 
man’s fundamental instincts. It is not only in the 
modern world that the economic causes of war are 
prominent. Modern war is not essentially different from 
the brigandage of the Homeric chieftains and the state 
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piracy of King Polycrates. War as Aristotle described 
it is a ‘means of acquisition’ and ‘a species of hunting.’ 
Individuals who have been bargaining against foreigners 
in the market-place adjourn as soldiers to the battle- 
field to continue the debate. Whether this takes place 
in the simple conditions of a Greek city state or in the 
infinitely more complex field of modern international 
economy, the predisposing cause is often that ‘hardship 
and privation’ of which Part x11 speaks. 

In the philosophy of Part x1 it is therefore con- 
sidered necessary to remove, so far as is possible, this 
hardship and privation. They must not only be re- 
moved, but conditions must be positively improved so 
as to produce a world of which we can say that it is 
a harmony. And what isa ‘harmony’? It is, of course, 
a metaphor from music. The ‘harmony of the world’ 
regarded as desirable in the Preamble involves the 
fundamental conception of a positive synthesis. This 
conception of synthesis is further defined in Article 427 
of the Treaty. It is there stated that ‘the High Con- 
tracting Parties, recognising that the well-being, physical, 
moral, and intellectual, of industrial wage-earners is of 
supreme international importance, have framed, in order 
to further this great end’ the International Labour 
Organisation. The ‘great end’ of the Organisation is, 
therefore, defined as ‘well-being, physical, moral, and 
intellectual.’ And this again is a synthesis. In itself 
the term ‘ well-being’ is perhaps vague. It is, however, 
sufficiently inclusive, sufficiently synthetic. As defined 
by the three words which qualify it in the Peace Treaty, 
it becomes the harmonious unification of the various 
aspects under which the life of man may be regarded. 
Finally, the conception of synthesis receives further 
illustration in Article 23 of the Covenant of the League, 
inspired by the same guiding principles as Part xuII. 
It is there stated that the Members of the League ‘ will 
endeavour to secure and maintain fair and humane 
conditions of labour for men, women, and children, both 
in their own countries and in all countries to which their 
commercial and industrial relations extend, and for the 
purpose will establish and maintain the necessary inter- 
national organisations.’ While this declaration does not 
add any new conception to those which we have already 
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examined, it emphasises once again that the fundamental 
basis of the movement of ideas from which the League 
and the International Labour Office emerged, was the 
desire to secure not merely an improvement in certain 
aspects of life, but the comprehensive establishment of 
a system of fair and humane conditions in every depart- 
ment of life. A new social synthesis was in view. 

And how was this social synthesis to be established ? 
It is possible to discern in the text of Part xu as it 
stands, the traces of two points of view, two tendencies, 
if not diametrically opposed, at all events not completely 
consistent. The Biblical scholar has discovered that the 
text of the Book of Genesis as we now know it is a com- 
pilation, not always consistent, of two or more different 
traditions, each having an outlook and orientation of its 
own. So, in Part xi there is a certain difference of 
attitude between Section 1 and Section 11. In Section 1 
the constitution of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion is laid down, in Section 1 nine General Principles 
are enunciated. Between these two Sections there is a- 
certain difference of spirit. 

This difference of spirit, representing a diversity in 
underlying philosophy, is the result of the divergence in 
point of view which manifested itself in the Commission 
on International Labour Legislation. On that Com- 
mission, appointed by the Peace Conference to draft the 
Labour Section of the Treaty, two clearly differentiated 
points of view were represented. In the first place, 
there was the point of view of the British Delegation, 
which submitted the first draft of the Constitution of the 
Organisation. In the opinion of the British Delegation, 
as explained by Mr Barnes, the important thing was to 
establish a permanent organisation, not fettered by a 
system of definitely formulated principles, which would 
be able to work progressively for the betterment of 
industrial conditions in accordance with the changing 
circumstances of the time. According to this view, it 
was unpractical to expect that the Peace Conference 
should adopt and incorporate in a solemn instrument, to 
be valid for all time, principles to regulate conditions as 
rapidly changing as those in industry. It would be 
much more wise and much more desirable from the 
standpoint of all who have the welfare of the worker at 
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heart to set up a living organism, whose constitution 
ensured that it should breathe the spirit of progress. 
Such a living organism, a dynamic centre of power, 
would provide for the steady if gradual development of 
the system of international labour legislation. 

The other point of view was held and expressed by 
most of the other delegations. They considered that 
the Peace Conference should solemnly set its seal on 
definitely formulated principles which would constitute 
a Labour Charter. Most vigorous expression was given 
to this view by M. Jouhaux, the General Secretary of 
the Confédération Générale du Travail. M. Jouhaux 
complained that if the Peace Conference confined itself 
to establishing the International Labour Organisation 
‘the position to-morrow would be that of to-day and of 
yesterday, with the mere addition of some machinery.’ * 
He, therefore, warmly advocated the insertion in the 
text of the Treaty itself of definitely formulated prin- 
ciples assuring to all workers conditions of labour worthy 
of their efforts and corresponding to the importance of 
their function in society. This standpoint was strongly 
supported by Mr Gompers, who mentioned that it was 
not enough to have constructed a mechanism; in the 
Treaty itself must be inscribed fundamental declarations 
on points of primary importance. In the end, while the 
Commission agreed to the inscription in the Treaty of a 
certain number of general principles, its main emphasis 
was laid on the constitution of an International Labour 
Organisation. 

The Organisation to be established was intended to 
be a living organism, established to provide for the 
steady if gradual development of the system of inter- 
national labour legislation. The dictum so often repeated 
—that peace must be a continual creation—may certainly 
be applied to the International Labour Organisation. 
It was to be a constant new creation of social justice— 
not an affair of dead formule, but the living spirit of 
organic progress. If now we proceed to examine the 
principles on which the Organisation was based in accord- 
ance with the architectonic conception of synthesis, 
we shall find that the most impnetant is the principle 


4 ‘ Report and ‘Minutes of the Commission on ‘International Labour 
Legislation,’ p. 340. 
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of international co-operation in the industrial sphere, 
between the State, Capital, and Labour. International- 
ism, in the sense in which we shall use it, and in the 
sense in which it is exemplified in the constitution and 
the working of the Organisation, is the synthesis of 
nationalism on the one hand and universalism or cos- 
mopolitanism on the other. 

The principle of nationalism has manifested itself 
too consistently in human history for elaborate definition 
or explanation to be necessary. It tends to express 
itself not only in an exaggerated reverence for national 
institutions and even for national gods; but also in an 
unmeasured contempt for the lares et penates of all other 
nations. This spirit of corporate egotism naturally pro- 
duces in the minds of all good citizens of the nation the 
conviction that the rights and privileges which it enjoys 
in the world are not commensurate with its power and 
its merits. Hence comes the demand for ‘a place in 
the sun,’ for ‘legitimate expansion,’ for opportunity to 
develop the national ethos. When we find a nation, 
already powerful, inspired by such a spirit of nationalism 
in its extreme and one-sided form, the result is inevitable. 

And what is the principle of universalism or cosmo- 
politanism? No actual historical example exists of this 
principle in action. It is in the religious sphere that 
the nearest approaches to it may be found. Christianity 
is a universalist system. It claims that in the Kingdom 
of God there is neither Jew nor Gentile, neither rich nor 
poor, neither bond nor free. All national differences, 
equally with all social differences, are done away. ‘Ut 
unum omnes sint’ is the ideal of Christianity. And in 
the political sphere there is perhaps no innate impossi- 
bility in the establishment of a World State in which 
all national boundaries would be swept away, and in 
which all national characteristics would disappear in 
one universal type. 

Internationalism involves a synthesis of these two 
one-sided and partial conceptions. Internationalism 
strives to preserve what is good and true in each of 
the fragmentary views of the world. It is based on the 
belief that the differences between nations exemplified 
by the individual characteristics which exist within 
them have a real contribution to render to the life of 
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society as a whole, and that the complete negation of 
the principle of nationalism involved in universalism 
would be an inestimable loss of value to the world. On 
the other hand, it reposes on the conviction that in the 
last resort the bonds, economic, social, and humane, that 
unite nations are more potent than the disintegrating 
forces which drag them asunder; and that nations, how- 
ever self-sufficient they may appear, can exist only by 
co-operating with other nations. 


‘Internationalism does not mean the emasculation of the 
national spirit, which represents the embodiment of the ideals, 
the traditions and the virtues built up during many genera- 
tions of common national effort. On the contrary, it means 
the pooling of the spiritual resources of all nations, in order 
to make their intercourse more fruitful and to bring the 
society of which they are all members to a higher level of 
prosperity and civilisation.’ * 


In the specifically industrial sphere the development 
of internationalism is equally evident. Internationalism 
is, indeed, logically involved in the very nature of the 


industrial order. The international relations of modern 
industry are to be found on two different levels. On 
the one hand, great international trusts have been 
established for the production and marketing of such 
things as oil, meat, and tobacco. On the other hand, 
the simplest manufactured article is international in its 
composition. In the coat that I wear the wool probably 
came from Australia, the buttons from Czechoslovakia, 
the thread from Scotland, and the dyes from Germany. 
In these two respects, then, modern industry is essentially 
international. 

Now the international character of modern industry 
involves intense competition. If oil can be produced 
more cheaply in California than in Roumania, the 
Roumanian wells may have to cease operation; if 
buttons can be produced more cheaply in Belgium than 
in Czechoslovakia, then the Czechoslovak manufacturers 
will ultimately have to close down. Owing to the 
intensity of this competition, manufacturers in one 
country cannot take any step which would result in 





* H. B. Butler, article, ‘International Labour Organisation,’ ‘ Encycl. 
Britt., Supplementary Volume,’ p. 524. 
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raising the cost of production unless they have some 
agreement with manufacturers in all other countries 
with which they compete that they will adopt similar 
measures. It is this intense internationalism of modern 
industry which has logically led to the conclusion that 
for the diseases of the modern industrial order, them- 
selves international, international remedies must be 
sought. 

It was on such a conception of internationalism that 
the International Labour Organisation was founded. 
All sovereign states of the world were to be members of 
it, with equal rights and equal duties. What were these 
rights and duties? The first right possessed by member 
states is to nominate four delegates together with 
advisers to the annual conference. These delegates have 
the right at the Conference to take part in all the work 
of the Conference on an equality with delegates of every 
other country. And what are the duties incumbent on 
states as the counterpart of these rights? (For every 
right or system of rights is a right in virtue of the fact 
that it involves a corresponding duty or system of 
duties.) Each state has its duty to bring the draft 
conventions or recommendations agreed upon by the 
Conference before the authority or authorities within 
whose competence the matter lies for the enactment of 
legislation or other action. 

This, in its briefest possible form, is the system of 
rights and duties enjoyed by and imposed upon states 
members of the International Labour Organisation. 
How far is it an exemplification of the principle of 
internationalism? Do the various nations in partici- 
pating in the international organisation retain intact 
their national sovereignty? And in what sense, if they 
do, can the work of the organisation be considered 
genuinely international? The question of the precise 
legal character of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion has given rise to much discussion, and two main 
views have been maintained. These two opposing 
standpoints have been well stated by M. Guerreau: 


‘In the new organisation established by Part xin of the 
Treaty of Peace, some profess to see a new legal creation 
which makes a clean sweep of national sovereignties and 
lays down once more in the history of the law of nations the 
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conception of a super-state. Others, on the contrary, deny 
it this character, and while they recognise that it has certain 
somewhat novel features, persistently refuse to consider it as 
an international public authority, and insist on confining it 
within the ancient boundaries and the traditional conception 


of the law of nations.’ * 


In our opinion, the second of these views is nearer 
the truth than the former. At no point is there, or was 
there intended to be by those who framed Part XIII, any 
invasion of the prerogatives of national sovereignty. 

The delegates of each State take part freely, without 
any derogation from their national sovereignty, in the 
proceedings of the Conference. The decisions of the 
Conference, once taken, do not bind the States to intro- 
duce them in their national legislation. Their only 
obligation is to submit the decisions to the free and 
sovereign judgment of the parliament or other ‘ compe- 
tent authority.’ Parliament, the free expression of the 
will of the people, is completely free to adopt or not to 
adopt these decisions, The Organisation itself has no 
power of constraint, of compulsion. A system of sanc- 
tions is indeed provided, but even this respects fully the 
sovereignty of each nation. This system is as follows: 
An industrial association of employers and work-people 
may make representations to the International Labour 
Office which the Governing Body may at its discretion 
communicate to the State complained of for its observa- 
tions. If no satisfactory reply is received, the Governing 
Body may publish the correspondence, which in most 
cases will probably create sufficient pressure, by public 
opinion, to cause the complaint to be remedied. 

The Governing Body also has the power, either on 
its own motion, or on receipt of a complaint from a 
Government, or from a delegate to the Conference, to 
apply to the Secretary-General of the League of Nations 
to nominate a Commission of Inquiry. For the purpose 
of such inquiries, each High Contracting Party under- 
takes to nominate one employer, one workman, and one 
person of independent standing, and each Commission 
shall consist of one person drawn from each of these 





* Maurice Guerreau, ‘ Une nouvelle institution du droit degens, L/’or- 
ganisation permanente du Travail,’ p. 42. 
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three categories. The Commission will report on the 
facts, recommend the steps which should be taken to 
meet the complaint, and indicate the economic measures, 
if any, which it considers would be appropriate in the 
event of the condition complained of not being remedied. 
Appeal may be made to the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice of the League of Nations, which shall 
have power to review the findings of the Commission. 
If the defaulting State fails to carry out the recom- 
mendations of the Commission or the Permanent Court, 
as the case may be, within the specified time, it will 
then be open to the other States to take the economic 
measures indicated against it. 

It should be noted that under Article 419 of the 
Treaty each member is entirely free to decide whether 
it will take the measures of an economic character 
indicated in the Report of the Commission or in the 
decision of the Court, as appropriate to the case. Finally, 
each member of the Organisation is free to resign. The 
power of withdrawing from the League after two years’ 
notice under paragraph 3 of Article 1 of the Covenant 
could in practice be made use of by Members of the 
International Labour Organisation who had any cause 
to retire from that body. 

An effort was, indeed, made at the Peace Conference, 
in the discussions in the Commission on International 
Labour Legislation, to invest the decisions of the Con- 
ference with direct executive force. Thus the French 
and Italian Delegations desired that States should be 
under an obligation to ratify conventions so adopted, 
whether their legislative authorities approved them or 
not, subject to a right of appeal to the Council of the 
League of Nations. The Council might invite the Con- 
ference to reconsider its decision, and in the event of its 
being reaffirmed there would be no further right of 
appeal. Other Delegations, though not unsympathetic 
to the hope that in course of time the Labour Conference 
might, through the growth of the spirit of inter- 
nationality, acquire the powers of a truly legislative 
international assembly, felt that the time for such a 
development was not yet ripe. If an attempt were made 
at this stage to deprive States of a large measure of 
their sovereignty in regard to labour legislation, the 
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result would be that a considerable number of States 
would either refuse to accept the convention altogether, 
or, if they accepted it, would subsequently denounce it, 
and might even prefer to resign their membership of the 
League of Nations rather than jeopardise their national 
economic position by being obliged to carry out the 
decisions of the International Labour Conference. 

Clear expression was given to this point of view by 
Mr Vandervelde at the sitting of April 11, 1919, of the 
Preliminary Peace Conference at which the Report of 
the Commission on International Labour Legislation 
was considered. 


‘ Politics, Mr Vandervelde said, ‘are the science of what 
is possible, and it is precisely because I expect great things 
from the International Labour Conference that I have been 
among those who did not wish to demand from the Peace 
Conference the national abdications to which the nations 
themselves would not have consented. We must deal ten- 
derly with the sovereignties which are beginning to draw 
closer to each other, and one day will federate, and it is in 
order to spare them that I have accepted the present text.’ 


In the end, it was decided in favour of making 
ratification of a Convention subject to the approval of 
the national legislatures or other competent authorities. 
This provision was inspired by the belief that although 
the time had not yet come when anything in the nature 
of an international legislature, whose decisions should be 
binding on the different states was possible, yet it was 
essential for the progress of international labour legisla- 
tion to require the governments to give their national 
legislatures the opportunity of expressing their opinion 
on the measures favoured by a two-thirds majority of 
the Labour Conference. 

From the standpoint of practical results, it is 
abundantly evident that the decision of the Commission 
and of the Peace Conference was politically expedient. 
But it was more than politically expedient, it was 
philosophically correct. For the establishment of an 
International Super-Parliament would reduce the world 
to a dead uniformity—the undifferentiated universalism 
or cosmopolitanism to which reference has just been made, 
Even when political philosophy and practical expediency 
unite in demanding a high degree of concentration in 
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the legislative and administrative life of a particular 
State, it has often been found desirable to grant freedom 
of action to the various constituent parts of the State in 
matters of labour legislation. As examples of this it is 
necessary only to mention the United States, Canada, and 
Australia. These are all comparatively recent manifesta- 
tions of the development of the political spirit. It is 
not suggested that these systems represent the last 
word in political organisation. It is submitted, however, 
that they do present an interesting confirmation, in the 
field of practice, of the philosophical principle that un- 
differentiated unity is vicious. The preservation of 
national sovereignty and even of local initiative is neces- 
sary to secure the highest political development of 
which the world is capable, and this sovereignty and 
initiative are fully maintained in the International Labour 
Organisation. 

Explicit recognition is given in Part xu of the 
Treaty to the special position and special needs of these 
Federal States (Article 405). This provision was included 
in the Peace Treaty because of the thesis maintained 
by the American delegation. They pointed out that 
the Federal Government could not accept the obligation 
to ratify conventions dealing with matters within the 
competence of the forty-eight States of the Union with 
which the power of labour legislation for the most part 
rested. Further, the Federal Government could not 
guarantee that the constituent States, even if they 
passed the necessary legislation to give effect to a con- 
vention, would put it into effective operation, nor could 
they provide against the possibility of such legislation 
being declared unconstitutional by the supreme judicial 
authorities. The Government could not, therefore, 
engage to do something which was not within their 
power to perform, and the non-performance of which 
would render them liable to complaint. From our 
standpoint, the importance of this provision of the 
Treaty resides in its explicit recognition of the necessity 
of the maintenance not only of national sovereignty 
and national differences, but even of the relative in- 
dependence in labour matters enjoyed by constituent 
parts of its States Members. From this conviction also 
arises the distinction made in the Treaty between Draft 
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Conventions and Recommendations.* As a matter of 
historical fact, the distinction between Recommendation 
and Draft Convention, which finds no place in the 
original British draft submitted to the Commission, was 
made in order to provide a way of escape from the 
dilemma presented to the Commission by the American 
thesis to which allusion has just been made. 

But from the philosophical standpoint, a deeper 
significance attaches to it. In the Text of Part x1 the 
distinction is somewhat vaguely phrased ; but there is 
no doubt of the intentions of the Commission. These 
intentions are, indeed, made clear in the Report of the 
Commission. 


‘The Commission felt that there might in any event be 
instances in which the form of a recommendation affirming a 
principle would be more suitable than that of a draft conven- 
tion, which must necessarily provide for the detailed appli- 
cation of principles in a form which would be generally 
applicable by every State concerned. Subjects will probably 
come before the Conference which, owing to their complexity 
and the wide differences in the circumstances of different 
countries, will be incapable of being reduced to any universal 
and uniform mode of application. In such cases a convention 
might prove impossible, but a recommendation of principles 
in more or less detail which left the individual States freedom 
to apply them in the manner best suited to their conditions 
would undoubtedly have considerable value.’ 


Again, we find a clear recognition of the importance 
of the differences between States, and the impossibility, 
in any system of International Labour Legislation, of 
securing absolute uniformity. In the Treaty itself, 
explicit expression is given to this principle: 


‘In framing any recommendation or draft convention of 
general application the Conference shall have due regard to 
those countries in which climatic conditions, the imperfect 
development of industrial organisation, or other special cir- 
cumstances, make the industrial conditions substantially 





* Draft Conventions are draft international treaties which, if ratified 
and embodied in national legislation, will result in the same or equivalent 
progress being made in the ratifying States. Recommendations are 
general principles for the guidance of national Governments in drafting 
national legislation or in issuing administrative orders. 
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different and shall suggest the modifications, if any, which it 
considers may be required to meet the case of such countries.’ 


Is, then, the Organisation in any real sense inter- 
national? The Organisation is international in the 
sense of zwischenstaatlich but not of iiberstaatlich. It 
is an entity or personality, but this entity or personality 
is not independent of the individual states which con- 
stitute it. It would not exist if all the constituent 
states ceased to exist. It lives and moves and has its 
being only through the states which are its members 
and which constitute it. The Organisation could 
certainly continue to exist, if some of its members ceased 
to exist as States or ceased to be members. It might 
be an interesting, but would hardly be a useful, task 
to speculate how many states are necessary to constitute 
the Organisation. If the membership were reduced to 
one single state, it could not be said that the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation continued to exist. It 
might indeed be maintained that the minimum number 
of States Members necessary to permit the carrying out 
of the terms of the Treaty is 12. The constitution of 
the Governing Body provides that 12 members must 
be representatives of governments. Now, it is not 
explicitly stated, but it is clearly intended, that these 
12 representatives shall be representatives of 12 different 
States. If the number of members of the Organisation 
were to fall below 12, it would, therefore, appear that 
the provisions of the Treaty could not be carried out, 
and that the Organisation would cease to exist. 

Though the question is theoretically disputable, it is 
not very profitable to pursue it. The soul of the 
Organisation is a spirit of unity and co-operation; and 
it is certain that if this spirit of unity were so weakened 
that secessions on a large scale were to take place, the 
soul of the Organisation would be destroyed. The 
Organisation is not merely the collocation or numerical 
addition of the States which constitute it. As the 
human body is not merely the arithmetical sum of all 
the limbs and organs, but is rather the organic unity of 
these various elements, so the International Labour 
Organisation is more than a mere list of States. It is 
an organic union of these States, organised for a common 
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purpose and with well-defined rights and duties to the 
other members of the Organisation and to the Organisa- 
tion itself. The decisions of the International Labour 
Conference, its Draft Conventions and Recommendations, 
are not the addition or the multiplication of the pro- 
visions of the various systems of national legislation. 
They embody an agreement on the part of the nations 
of the world in meeting assembled that such and such 
principles should be enforced as the common standard 
of the world. In some countries this common standard 
has clearly been reached, in others it has perhaps even 
been surpassed. In most, in all probability, it is still far 
from attainment. As representing the free consensus 
of the peoples of the world the agreement which is 
embodied in the Draft Conventions and Recommenda- 
tions of the Conference is genuinely international. 

We must now extend our examination to consider, 
in some detail, the claims of the International Labour 
Organisation, in its various organs and institutions, to 
be regarded as genuinely international. The Conference, 
as we have already seen, is international primarily in 
the sense that all the States Members of the Organisa- 
tion—to the number of 56—have the right to participate 
on an equal basis in its work. Now a Conference is con- 
ceivable, organised on these lines, the results of whose 
work would be in no sense genuinely international. 
International Conferences in the past have frequently 
separated after having adopted with hardly any altera- 
tion a draft prepared by one State, either the most 
powerful, or the most far-sighted, or the most diplomatic. 
In such cases the right of the Conference to be regarded 
as genuinely international is open to serious doubt. 
Judged by this criterion, the internationalism of the 
Conference is above dispute. This is largely due to the 
carefulness of the preliminary preparation made by a 
completely international body, the International Labour 
Office. 

Let us glance at the various stages of this process of 
preparation, with a view to ascertaining how far the 
desiderata of internationalism are satisfied. The agenda 
of the Conference is determined by the Governing Body 
of the Office.* It is open to any member of the Govern- 





* Part x1m1, article 400. 
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ing Body, Government, workers, or employers, to submit 
to the Governing Body subjects for inclusion on the 
agenda of the Conference, but no question has any chance 
of finding a place on the agenda unless there is genuine 
international agreement that it is a question which is 
worth discussing, and which ought to be discussed, inter- 
nationally. When a decision has once been reached as 
to the agenda of the Conference, the work of prepara- 
tion is taken in hand by the Office. 

In the first place, the Office collects information 
readily available on the question. On the basis of this 
information it prepares and submits to the Conference a 
report on the law and practice on the question together 
with a draft questionnaire. The Conference explores 
the possibility of elaborating a Draft Convention or 
Recommendation on the question at issue. If it decides 
in the affirmative, it draws up the questionnaire to be 
sent to the Governments. In this document detailed 
questions are asked as to the attitude of the Govern- 
ments on various aspects of the problem. When the 
Office receives the replies to the questionnaire, it pro- 
ceeds to draw up a general report in which the replies 
of the Governments are quoted in extenso. At the end 
of the report the Office incorporates a draft for a Con- 
vention or Recommendation prepared by the Office as 
a basis for discussion, and drawn up in the light of 
the answers received. In certain cases the Office also 
prepares what is known as a technical report giving 
objective information with regard to the matter under 
consideration. 

The significance of this procedure, from the stand- 
point of reaching a genuinely international agreement, 
is twofold. In the first place, the delegates come to the 
Conference with all the facts on the particular problem 
to be discussed already collected by an absolutely im- 
partial body, the International Labour Office, and placed 
at the disposal of all the delegates, and indeed of the 
world. They are further placed in possession, by the 
same means, of the tentative or provisional views of 
the various Governments as to the attitude which they 
will adopt at the Conference. That these expressions of 
policy are usually stated by Governments in a tentative 
form, with full reservations of the right to alter that 
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attitude at the Conference, is of the greatest importance. 
It means that when the delegates meet at the Conference, 
they know the probable attitude that the other delegates 
will adopt, but this attitude is rarely defined before the 
Conference in such a rigid form that the amour propre 
of the particular country is engaged to support it. And 
this is a great gain. Policies are confronted when they 
are still in the making, while they are still plastic, while 
modification in the interest of international agreement 
is still possible. 

Consider what the position would have been if this 
system of preparation had not been provided for. Each 
country would have begun and would have continued to 
study the particular problem, for example, the prohibi- 
tion of the use of white lead in painting, without regard 
to the similar study being made, probably along divergent 
lines, by other States. The various States Members 
would consider this problem with initial differences of 
outlook and divergences of interest. If the problem 
were to be worked out independently in each State, 
without any contact with other States and without any 
knowledge of what was being done by them, the initial 
divergences would almost certainly develop and increase. 
In the end each Government delegate would come to 
the Conference with a policy definitely formulated, a 
policy which it would be difficult for him to modify 
because the prestige of his Government would appear 
to be engaged in it. In such conditions a solution would 
be difficult, because if any agreement were to be reached 
Governments would be forced to retreat from positions 
definitely occupied, and the conclusion of such agree- 
ments would be apt to take place as the result of 
bargaining based on might rather than on considerations 
of justice and equity. Under existing conditions the 
possibility of international agreement based on justice 
is much greater. For each Government knows in advance 
what other Governments are thinking, what attitude 
they are feeling towards. None of these attitudes are 
definitely formulated, all are in a state of flux, all remain 
plastic until the Conference enables them to set in 
the mould of a genuine international Convention or 
Recommendation. 

The second advantage of this procedure of preparation 
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resides in the preparing by the International Labour 
Office of a draft of a Convention for submission to the 
Conference. Before each Conference meets, the Office 
prepares, on the basis of the replies sent to its question- 
naire by the various States Members of the Organisation, 
a draft to form the basis of the discussions of the Con- 
ference. In preparing this draft, the Office does not of 
course seek in any way to override the authority of the 
Conference. The Conference may make any alterations 
it likes in the draft prepared by the Office; it may even 
reject it altogether. The primary object of the drafts 
prepared by the Office is to give the various commissions 
appointed by the Conference something to work on, 
some point d'appui among the welter of possible con- 
clusions. 

There is, however, a more fundamental reason, deeply 
rooted in the principles of political philosophy, for this 
procedure. If the Office prepared no draft for submission 
to the Conference, individual States would certainly do 
so. The result would be the probable emergence of one 
or two conflicting drafts, prepared by powerful States, 
each of which would secure adherents among the smaller 
and less powerful States, or among the workers’ and 
employers’ delegates. The Conference would be torn 
between two conflicting views, each supported a outrance 
by the prestige of a group of States, and no agreed con- 
clusion would be possible. In the history of the Con- 
ference the most striking example of the evil results of 
such a situation was afforded by the discussion at the 
Genoa Conference of the 8-hour day at sea. It is true 
that the Office did prepare and submit to the Conference 
a draft for discussion. But the authority of the Office 
was not at that time great, and the Conference rapidly 
found itself enmeshed in a discussion of two different 
solutions of the problem, one British, the other French. 
The point of view of the British Government, which 
proposed a 56-hour week at sea and a 48-hour week in 
port, with strict limitation of overtime, was supported 
in general by the Northern countries, Japan, and Spain. 
On the other hand, the French Government, followed by 
most of the other countries, provided for a 48-hour week 
with unlimited overtime, compensated by additional 
wages or by off-time if in port. From the start it was 
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almost a foregone conclusion, in view of the sharp 
national cleavage thus manifested, that no agreement 
would be reached by the Conference. 

Another instance of a somewhat different kind may 
be mentioned. At the Third Session of the International 
Labour Conference the British Government delegate 
asked a Committee to reject a draft prepared by the 
Office from replies to questionnaires, as a basis for dis- 
cussion, and adopt another which he put forward. The 
Committee did so; but it was obliged to come back to a 
text similar to that prepared by the Office before final 
agreement could be reached. 

An individual Government could, in isolated cases, 
perhaps, supply as good a draft as the International 
Labour Office; but such a draft would suffer from a 
double political defect. It would definitely engage the 
prestige of the Government which sponsored it, and 
would almost inevitably involve opposition, probably 
quite unnecessary and even gratuitous, on the part of 
other States. Under the present system, the draft 
prepared by the International Labour Office, with its 
international staff, comprising its estimate on the basis 
of all the data, of the probable line of agreement 
between the parties concerned, bears every guarantee 
as an objective and international document. It is thrown 
to the Conference as a new football is thrown to the 
teams in a cup-tie. The football may be kicked and 
kicked hard, but the International Labour Office has no 
susceptibilities, and at the end of the match the same 
football usually emerges, with a dent here and there 
perhaps, but essentially the same football as that with 
which the game commenced. This draft prepared by 
the Office engages no nation’s prestige and, even more 
important, alienates no nation’s sympathies. It can be, 
and is, discussed patiently and dispassionately on a basis 
rather of industrial than of national divergences of 
opinion. 

The procedure of the Conference also follows 
genuinely international lines. This procedure was not 
laid down in Part x11, but gradually developed in the 
light of experience. In essence it may be regarded as 
a combination of British parliamentary procedure and 
debate with the system of committees adopted by the 
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French and other continental parliaments. In addition, 
a@ very important part is played by the Selection Com- 
mittee, the business executive of the Conference, whose 
functions may be compared with the Rules Committee 
of the United States Congress, although the powers of 
the Selection Committee are wider. The Draft Con- 
vention or Recommendation, as finally adopted by the 
Conference, is thus a genuine international instrument, 
not only in conception, but through all its long gestation, 
until its birth into the world of international labour 
legislation. 

We now pass to the second of the two organs of the 
International Labour Organisation, viz. the Office. In 
what sense is it international? In Part xim of the 
Treaty the functions and character of the International 
Labour Office are not defined in any detail. From our 
present standpoint the most notable provisions are that 
the Director of the Office is instructed in recruiting the 
staff to select, so far as is possible with due regard to the 
efficiency of the work of the Office, persons of different 
nationalities ;* and that the functions of the Office 
include the collection and distribution of information 
on all subjects relating to the international adjustment 
of conditions of industrial life and labour, and the 
preparation of the agenda of the Conference.t Finally, 
the important provision is included that the Government 
Departments of any of its Members which deal with 
questions of industry and employment may communicate 
directly with the Director through the Representative 
of their Government on the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office, or failing any such repre- 
sentative, through such other qualified official as the 
Government may nominate for this purpose.t 

It might at first sight be considered that the inter- 
nationalism of the Office is ensured by the provision 
that the staff must contain members of different 
nationalities. A moment’s reflexion will, however, be 
sufficient to show that it would be quite possible to 
have an Office, containing members of several different 
nationalties, which would be in no real sense inter- 
national, but would be merely a collocation of national 
offices in physical juxtaposition. That such a conception 


* Article 395. t Article 396, t Article 397. 
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is not fanciful may be shown by reference to the organisa- 
tion of the Allied Maritime Transport Council in the last 
year of the war. That was an ‘international’ body, 
consisting of representatives of four nationalities, British, 
French, Italian, and American. The permanent staff of 
the Council, resident in London, was organised in four 
National Divisions, each of which was directly responsible 
to the national representatives on the Council or the 
Executive. ‘Each Division was a separate Division with 
its own confidential correspondence and separate com- 
munication with its own Government.’* It is clear that 
such a system of organisation, in spite of the fact that 
members of different nationalities are employed, is not 
in any real sense international. Mere physical juxta- 
position does not create the international spirit. 

In the International Labour Office, on the contrary, 
the organisation is strictly international. In the first 
place, members of the staff are in a certain sense non- 
national. This does not mean that they are denationalised. 
They retain, as persons, their own nationality, with all 
its rights and duties. They have the right, as private 
individuals, to their national convictions and even to their 
national prejudices. It has even been officially recog- 
nised that it is desirable that they should not lose contact 
with their own countries. Thus the Commission of 
Experts which formulated in May 1921 the conditions 
of service of members of the Office and the League, 
expressed the opinion that ‘it is obviously desirable 
that members of an international staff should be 
encouraged not to cut themselves adrift from their own 
nations.’ ¢ 

In their official work, however, members of the staff 
of the Office are essentially non-national. They are 
engaged by and paid by an international body, on a 
uniform basis. From their position as members of an 
international body they acquire certain rights, such as 
diplomatic immunities, which belong to them not as 
nationals of any particular country, but uniquely qua 
international public servants. The positions assigned 
to them in the Office are assigned not in virtue of 
nationality but in virtue of their personal experience, 








* J. A. Salter, ‘ Allied Shipping Control,’ p. 177. 
+ ‘ Official Bulletin,’ vol. 111, No. 20, p. 603, 
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training, and fitness for the particular post. Although 
the national understanding and experience possessed 
by the members of the various nationalities represented 
in the Office staff may be, and is, of value in facili- 
tating relations between the Office and their countries, 
their primary duty is to consult the interests of the 
Office, irrespective of any possible conflict of interests 
which may arise between the Office and the particular 
State of which they may be nationals. This cardinal 
principle is, indeed, clearly stated in Article 1 of the 
Staff Regulations to which all members of the staff are 
subject : 


‘Members of the Staff of the International Labour Office 
are responsible in the execution of their duties to the Director 
alone. They may not consider themselves as representing 
their respective countries, nor seek or receive instructions 
from any national authority in regard to the execution of 
their duties.’ 


To say, however, that members of the staff are non- 
national in the performance of their duties is to employ 
a negative conception. But internationalism is not 
negative. Members of the staff of the Office may and 
do acquire a positive spirit of internationalism, and that 
in two ways. In the first place, by constant association 
with members of other nationalities, in the Office and in 
hours of leisure, they acquire an understanding of the 
qualities of other nationalities and asympathy with their 
aims and aspirations. Admiration has frequently been 
expressed for the harmony and mutual comprehension 
which mark the proceedings of international conferences 
when delegates of various countries, meeting for two 
or three weeks, reach international agreements. Much 
more wonderful is the reciprocal sympathy and under- 
standing which are gradually developed in the members 
of an international staff, working together day after day 
amid all the little annoyances incidental to the routine 
of administration. 

But something more than this is involved in the 
positive international spirit which is developed in the 
members of the staff. It shows itself in a gradually 
increasing devotion and love for the institution of which 
they are members. The International Labour Office, 
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with the high ideals which were given to it in the Peace 
Treaty, has shown itself capable of inspiring in its 
servants that loyalty which is the breath of nationalism 
and that synoptic vision which is the heritage of the 
citizen of the world. 

In this sense, then, each individual member of the 
International Labour Office may be regarded as having 
developed, or as being capable of developing, an ‘inter- 
national mind,’ or perhaps it would be better to say an 
international spirit, because ‘mind’ is too narrow a term 
to express the completeness of the internationalism 
which can be developed in a genuinely international 
organism. ‘Mind,’ the cognitive aspect of the ‘spirit,’ 
is too narrow a category to embrace all its richness. It 
includes also the will and the emotions, or, to speak 
more exactly, conative and feeling aspects. And the 
international mind is characterised by a specific attitude 
in each of these aspects. Qua mind it is synoptic, qua 
will it is synthetic, and qua feeling it is sympathetic. 
The international spirit, as developed in the International 
Labour Office, seeks as synoptic to see together the 
varying conditions and diverse circumstances of industrial 
life and labour with a view to the formulation of inter- 
national labour legislation on a basis which, while 
allowing for national differences, will make possible 
social progress on uniform lines throughout the world. 
As sympathetic it seeks to feel together the ‘injustice, 
hardship, and privation’ which exist, to sense the 
aspirations often dim and the ambitions often vague 
which stir in the hearts of the world of labour. As 
synthetic the same spirit seeks to encourage the will to 
overcome the conflicts of interests which stand in the 
way of the realisation of international social justice. 

The last feature of the constitution of the Office of 
special interest from the standpoint of internationalism 
is the principle of personal and expert contact involved 
in its relations with national government departments. 
Article 397 has already been quoted. It stipulates that 
the labour departments of the various countries may 
communicate directly with the Director of the Office. 
The importance of this provision in the interest of the 
development of internationalism cannot be overesti- 
mated. Without this article, all communications between 
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the Director of the Office and the Labour Ministry of a 
particular country would probably have had to pass 
through the Secretariat of the League and the Foreign 
Office of the State concerned. The result; would pro- 
bably have been, as Sir Arthur Salter has said in another 
connexion, that ‘the question asked by the specialist— 
and the answer of the corresponding specialist—would 
be transmitted and perhaps transmuted by two sets of 
necessarily non-specialised brains and pens.’* Add to 
possible transmutation delays in transmission and the 
whole machinery would become so complicated that any 
genuine international personal contact would become 
practicallyimpossible. Fortunately, however, the Treaty, 
profiting by the lessons learned in inter-allied co-opera- 
tion during the war, provided as we have seen that the 
International Labour Office should be in direct and 
personal contact with the specialised Government de- 
partments in the various countries. The philosophical 
significance of this far transcends in its wide implications 
the immediate practical advantages it conferred. 

The type of international administration in which 
the International Labour Organisation is engaged 
renders indispensable direct contact with the centres of 
influence and executive authority in the various States 
Members. We have already seen that the Organisation 
possesses no supra-sovereign power. It can influence 
labour conditions in a particular country only through 
the governments of these countries. It must, therefore, 
work through the executive organisations of the various 
national governments. Draft} Conventions have no 
direct effect on conditions of labour until they are 
ratified and applied by the governments of individual 
countries, And the Office may contribute to encourage 
the adoption of the necessary measures. This influence 
is exerted by bringing to bear on the centres of national 
power the moral authority derived from the participation 
in its work of 56 sovereign states with all the force of 
their public opinion. 

But such influence cannot be readily exerted, if it is 
communicated, in writing, through circuitous channels 
and in administrative phraseology. Direct personal 
contact is essential. In this way, not only can the 





* ¢ Allied Shipping Control,’ p. 251. 
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influence of the Office be brought directly to bear, but 
by linking together the labour departments of the 
various countries by ties of personal relations, contact 
is established over a wide surface, and these relations 
mutually support the direct influence exerted by the 
Office. International work requires the continuous co- 
operation of national administrations, not only with 
the international centre but directly with one another. 
This is particularly true where the subject-matter of 
international relations is definitely specialised, as in the 
case of the International Labour Organisation. Those 
concerned with labour conditions, whether as workers, 
employers, or administrators, have much to learn from 
and much to teach their fellow-citizens in other countries. 
And it is they, and they alone, who are competent to 
devise international agreements relating to labour con- 
ditions, and to take afterwards the first steps in their 
own countries to secure the national application of 
these agreements. The more numerous these points of 
contact and the closer the relations established between 
them, the more fruitful will be the results of the work 
of the Organisation. 
G. A. JOHNSTON. 
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Art. 7—THE INDIAN PRINCES AND THE REFORMS. 


AMONGST a certain class of Indian politicians it has 
become the fashion to regard the Indian States as the 
survival of a worn-out system, as a ruin which though 
picturesque is useless and for which there is no room in 
a practical world. This view is the outcome of an 
intense enthusiasm for democracy, not perhaps as an 
end in itself but as the only visible means of obtaining 
self-government and as the only system under which the 
modern Indian educated upon the Western plan, and 
representing what in England would be called the upper 
middle classes, would have any chance of obtaining real 
power for himself. We must, however, be honest. The 
Indian either saw for himself, or if he did not was 
not allowed to forget, that the war was fought between 
democratic and autocratic nations, and having loyally 
and whole-heartedly stood by the Empire of which he 
formed a part, he very naturally assumed that the 
democratic cause was the cause of light and the other 
of darkness, and that the first stood for progress and the 
last for reaction. Nor was the war the only incentive. 
Ever since British rule was settled firmly upon the 
country it has been the aim of its administrators to 
take the natives of India into participation, partly, it 
must be owned, because they could not help it, but also, 
to give them their due, because they looked forward to 
that ideal time when Indians would be able to manage 
their own affairs, and they could not conceive any system 
towards which to train them other than that under which 
they had themselves grown up. Democracy has been 
continually held up to them as the ideal of all progres- 
sive states, and being logical they have concluded that 
the negation of it, which is autocracy, is out of date and 
ought to be abolished. 

In this, however, they are mistaken. For a long time 
past England has been moving towards the democratic 
ideal in India, first by allowing Indians more than a 
subordinate share in the government, then by establish- 
ing self-governing institutions, then by introducing the 
elective principle, and finally by taking that momentous 
step which is known as the Government of India Act, 
1919. But it was not until this last step was taken that 
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the inevitable reactions upon the Indian States began to 
be recognised. Even now, although the existence of the 
Indian States can never have been wholly absent from 
the minds of Mr Montagu and Lord Chelmsford, the 
short chapter which they were able to devote to them 
by no means exhausts the possibilities of grave conse- 
quences to the Indian Princes, and though they could 
not without impertinence be discussed in the course of a 
Report which dealt solely with British India, both Par- 
liament and the public are left somewhat in the dark as 
to the intentions of the authors, and very little guidance 
is given towards fitting the Indian States into the 
scheme of responsible self-government for British India. 
For as the scheme develops into practical politics, doubts 
are beginning to be heard whether, after all, the virtues 
of democracy are of such universal application as our 
fathers supposed, and whether a system which has been 
slowly built up in England during at least three hundred 
years ought suddenly to be thrust upon a country which 
has loyalty to the personal ruler in the blood and has in 
the mass little or no idea of what democracy means. 
The Indian politicians are mistaken not only for the 
reason just given but also because, in the largest and 
most important States, the government is good and 
affairs are conducted in an enlightened and progres- 
sive manner. The States, in fact, are far from being 
either degenerate or moribund. It was not always so. 
The Indian States are very largely a legacy from the 
predecessors of the British, the Maratha, and the 
Moghul Empires. It has been recently remarked by an 
American writer, Mr Alleyne Ireland, that ‘bad govern- 
ment can be as poor a neighbour as bad health.’ Bad 
government has thus led to annexation in India, but so 
also have political entanglements and the necessities of 
the occasion. It is notorious that the East India 
Company were most reluctant to increase their imperial 
obligations ; wherever possible they avoided annexation, 
and sought to adopt the attitude of indifferent spec- 
tators, trying to delude themselves into the belief that 
what happened in the States was no concern of theirs. 
But circumstances were too strong for them. In the 
earlier days it became absolutely necessary to annex 
certain territories if the Company was to hold its own 
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against its rivals, both French and Indian, and the native 
Princes, however well disposed they might be, were too 
weak to discharge the burden of defence. On the other 
hand, the help of the more powerful States was im- 
portant and even necessary to the Company in its con- 
test with its more formidable adversaries and notably 
with Haidar in Mysore, and the alliances thus formed 
were upon the basis of mutual equality. The theory of 
the ‘bad neighbour’ prevailed only when his existence 
was a menace to the Company. Common decency com- 
bined with deliberate policy to dictate abstention from 
any aggression; the commonly accepted theory of the 
time was that the rights of the native rulers should be 
scrupulously respected. The Company, indeed, did not 
aspire to any superiority; being supreme in the terri- 
tories which they had acquired, they were content to 
acknowledge the supremacy of others in those not theirs. 
In a word the relations were international. 

As time went on, however, this attitude became im- 
possible. Clashes were inevitable. A series of wars; 
the Maratha, the so-called Pindari, and the Sikh, were 
in effect the outcome of bad neighbourliness. Insults 
to the flag and outrages to British officers had to be 
avenged, and the result was the extension of the Com- 
pany’s dominions. Yet even so, States were carved out 
of the wreck of what had gone before, and set up under 
native rulers. The four great Maratha chiefs, Sindhia 
of Gwalior, Holkar of Indore, the Gaikwar of Baroda, 
and the Bhonslas of Nagpur, received shares, and, after 
the final collapse of the Maratha Empire, a State was 
founded, with Satara as the capital for the successor of 
Sivaji. This last is said to have lapsed owing to the 
failure of male heirs, though other accounts suggest 
that the Raja was implicated in conspiracies against the 
British. Nagpur was similarly annexed after the death 
of the last Raja without male heirs, but in this case the 
Raja was himself the creature of the British Govern- 
ment. Of all the older States Mysore is the classic 
instance of forbearance, for the Hindu dynasty was 
deliberately restored after it had been crashed in ruin 
before the onslaught of Haidar, and when the whole 
State lay at the mercy of the British at the death of 
Tipu in the breach of Seringapatam. 

Vol. 249.—No. 494. Z 
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The accepted policy was thus non-interference at 
almost any price, but there came a point when misrule 
could be no longer tolerated. When this happened 
annexation seemed to the statesmen of the time to be 
the only remedy. The person of the ruler was merged 
in the existence of the State; the bad ruler, if he was 
bad enough, brought about, not only the ruin of his own 
dynasty, but also the collapse of State independence. 
Later on fresh counsels found favour. It was discovered 
that States could be saved by wise advice to the ruler 
or, if that did not prevail, by the removal of the indi- 
vidual and the recognition of a successor. That policy 
has prevailed to the present day, and the recent abdica- 
tion of the Maharaja of Indore and the immediate 
succession of his heir is only the latest instance of it. 

This rapid sketch which, of course, ignores all the 
many minor principalities, whether preserved on the 
principle that what applies to the greater should also 
apply to the less, or else set up independently of the 
former suzerains, must suffice to indicate how it came 
about that the map of India is what it is. Self-preserva- 
tion forced the earliest administrators into the reluctant 
expansion of their possession; self-preservation and the 
need of good government dictated further acquisitions, 
but perhaps most of all it was the change of policy from 
time to time which accounts for the maintenance of 
some States while others were swept away. From the 
time when annexations ceased and Indian Princes 
entered into solemn engagements and treaties with the 
Paramount Power to which was reserved a limited 
interference in their affairs, the map of India became 
stabilised. Analogies are not always helpful and are 
sometimes dangerous; the position of the Princes sug- 
gests, however, a comparison with that of Archelaus and 
Herod during the Roman occupation of Palestine. 

Thus it has come about that India, taken as a whole, 
has been divided into two unequal parts, the one 
directly ruled by the Government of India and the 
other controlled by it as Agent for the King-Emperor as 
suzerain. But that government has always been aristo- 
cratic or oligarchical; the Viceroy was either one of the 
hereditary nobility of England, or was a distinguished 
commoner ennobled for the purpose of his high office. 
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Under him was a Council or Cabinet consisting of picked 
men from aservice which demanded from all its members 
a high standard of education, of distinguished soldiers 
and of Indians of marked ability. They were, of course, 
subject to a Secretary of State who held office on a party 
tenure and was the servant of a parliament elected 
upon a democratic vote. But that vote was never 
influenced by affairs in India, and the elected members 
taken as a whole have never taken more than a languid 
interest in them. The Government of India Act has, 
therefore, introduced more than a bold extension of the 
democratic system; from the standpoint of the Princes 
it is revolutionary, for its avowed purpose is to form the 
starting-point for an Indian democracy and so to change 
the whole administrative outlook of the country. So 
far as British India is concerned it may be described as 
the latest stage in the evolution of a scheme whereby 
Indians were gradually taken into partnership, were 
entrusted with local self-government, and were accustomed 
to the elective idea. In the earlier stages the Princes 
were lost sight of, for the opponents of the Reform Act, 
who have denounced it on the broad grounds that 
democracy is not suited to India and that the pace is 
being forced, cannot but admit that the whole trend of 
policy in the past has been towards the eventual realisa- 
tion of democracy. The Princes are therefore faced with 
the prospect of a change, not indeed of allegiance, for 
that is to the King-Emperor, or of ‘ subordinate alliance,’ 
for that is with the Crown, but of the agency by which 
the existing policy is controlled. All that now is British 
India was once under native rulers; parts of it were 
acquired almost within living memory, and the result 
of policy there will be to transfer the paramount 
power from the English Government of India to a body 
of men whom the Princes may well regard as standing 
on an equality with their own subjects. They have no 
doubt received categorical assurances that all treaty 
engagements will be scrupulously respected ; that is well 
enough as far as it goes, but relations with the Para- 
mount Power are not begun and ended by words written 
on parchment. A dilemma is created; either the Princes 
must accept the transference of their imperial relations 
from an English oligarchy to a democratically elected 
Z2 
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Indian Parliament, which involves, in theory at any 
rate, the transference of control to a bourgeois, and 
even to some extent to a peasant electorate, or the system 
itself will undergo change, not necessarily violent, but 
ultimately inevitable. This change cannot but be adverse, 
in the circumstances contemplated, to the ideal of a 
unified India. The Government of India, secure in the 
knowledge that English rule was firmly established, and 
that after the Mutiny the ‘Crown of England stands 
forth the unquestioned ruler of India,’ or at most viewing 
the attainment of self-government in British India as a 
far-off and perhaps a visionary ideal, have in their 
relations with the Princes gradually advanced from the 
principle of complete non-intervention, through that of 
subordinate relations with complete autonomy, to which 
annexation was the only alternative, to the present 
policy of co-operation under which the interests of British 
India and of the States are recognised to be identical, 
and the permanence of the State no longer depends 
upon the personality of the ruler. British India under 
democratic rule will as a logical outcome of a change of 
system sink from the position of the ‘ unquestioned 
ruler’ to that of the primus inter pares which it held 
when the Company’s territories were no more than one 
among many States, and the Company itself claimed no 
more exalted position. 

There are, however, many in India who do not accept 
this view. Thus in the Madras ‘ Hindu,’ a Nationalist 
newspaper, it is argued typically in the new spirit of 
democracy, that any change in relations can only be 
made with the consent of the people of British India 
and of the subjects of Indian States. And quoting an 
Indian writer, evidently with approval, it adds that 
‘when the British Parliament transfers the responsibility 
for the government of India to the duly accredited 
representatives of the Indian people, it will also auto- 
matically transfer to them the right of intervention and 
control over Indian States ; for as long as the system of 
administration in the Indian States continues to be per- 
sonal and autocratic the necessity for outside control will 
remain as a safeguard against misrule. Democratic 
British India is in this view to become the Paramount 
Power, the successor of Britain in every respect; only 
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so will democracy be vindicated and every Charles I 
will meet his Cromwell. It is the first step towards the 
abolition of the Princes. The Princes, in fact, are to 
be bartered about in the old fashion which the new 
democracy has vehemently denounced. 

The situation, therefore, created by the Reform Act, 
or perhaps it would be more correct to say evolved by 
_ the policy of which the Reform Act is the present climax, 
amounts to a clash of incompatible systems. On the 
one side is the democratic government of the bourgeoisie, 
themselves largely the outcome of the British admin- 
istration, on the other government of the Princes, which 
may be called autocratic, benevolently despotic, oli- 
garchical, or aristocratic, according to the various con- 
ditions prevailing, but always very far’ from being 
democratic. The whole-hearted believers in democracy, 
to whom it is as sacred as is the Koran to a Mussulman, 
may rejoice to see the whole ‘antiquated’ system of 
monarchy thrown upon the rubbish heap and the sub- 
stitution of the government of the people by the people 
for the people, if that is the correct formula. But they 
forget that personal loyalty to their sovereign is still the 
keynote of Indian sentiment, and that even in British 
India reverence for the far-off King-Emperor is so 
marked that a bourgeois representative in a personal 
interview begged permission to ‘take the dust’ of the 
King’s feet in the time-honoured fashion of India. They 
forget, too, that in many of the more important States 
the government is conducted upon lines which bear 
comparison not only with that of British India but also 
with that of England itself, and are calculated to 
satisfy critics nursed in the European schools. They 
forget the imperceptible pressure which has been exer- 
cised by the Government of India towards the improve- 
ment of government in the States. To a large extent 
the measures taken in British India for the betterment 
of the people have been reproduced and imitated in the 
States; the ryots are contented and prosperous; com- 
munal dissension is almost unknown ; agitation is sup- 
pressed or at least kept within limits, and if palace 
intrigues have not wholly ceased, those which have come 
to light are the exceptions that prove the rule. It is 
difficult to imagine to-day such deeds as those of the 
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Domitian of Coorg whose foible of murdering his rela- 
tives with his own hand led to the extinction of his State. 

The problem is further complicated by the geo- 
graphical position of the States. If they formed one 
compact block which could be divided off from the rest 
of India as Belgium and Holland were divided after the 
breakdown of the amalgamation in 1830, the problem 
might be simplified, though even so only at the cost of 
sacrificing the ideal of union. But they are very far 
from being in a compact block. The large group of 
Rajputana lies between the Punjab and Bombay, Central 
India is broken up by the intrusion of Hyderabad and 
Mysore, and the rest are scattered throughout the 
country from Kashmir to Travancore. Nearly all of 
them are situated in the interior; those on the coast 
contain no ports which can be compared with the great 
British ports of Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta, and even 
Madras. The consequence is that, so long as the idea of 
co-operative union holds the day—and the advantages 
of it are too obvious easily to be relinquished—the 
Indian States cannot but be influenced by the fiscal 
policy of British India. For the problem of the States 
is not entirely political. If British India resolves upon 
a policy of Free Trade, of Protection, or of Imperial 
Preference, such a policy cannot but react upon the 
States and the unifying influence of a Zollverein is 
historically established. You cannot split up the whole 
country into hundreds of parcels each with its separate 
fiscal policy without the risk of disunion or at least of 
undesirable friction. Yet, as was recently pointed out 
in the ‘Times’ (Aug. 9), the desire for closer economic 
union with, and complete political dissociation from, 
British India are if not ‘incompatible, at least difficult 
to reconcile. The Princes, it was suggested, cannot have 
it both ways. That is true, if you admit that there is 
no alternative to subordination to an Indian British 
India and complete severance from it. But if a closer 
economic union can be attained under the present 
régime, there is no reason why it should not continue; 
and it should not pass the wit of man to devise an alter- 
native for the political difficulty. For reasons of efficient 
management it would seem essential that the railways, 
posts, and telegraphs should be continuous, though the 
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arrangements bring with them certain other problems of 
police and jurisdiction which are not altogether easy to 
solve. These are, however, lesser evils compared with 
continuity of management, especially when it is remem- 
bered that the services mentioned are vital to the 
defence of the country. 

The mention of defence brings us to one of the 
crucial questions of the Indian Reforms vis-d-vis the 
Indian States. Apart from the question of dignity 
involved in the grant of power to bourgeois poli- 
ticians, if the Government of India were to hand over 
the whole administrative machine intact, how is such 
a Government to maintain the obligations towards 
the Princes? Put very broadly, the surrender of full 
sovereignty to the Crown, and the acceptance of con- 
ditions which allowed the Government a limited control 
in State affairs, was in consideration of the complete 
protection guaranteed to the Rulers both by land and 
sea against foreign invasion and internal aggression. 
The immense coast-line of India is defended by the 
British Navy, not necessarily operating in Indian 
waters, but always in the background, as a deterrent 
to hostile nations. The sea-borne trade of India is 
enormous. Upon it depends the prosperity of millions, 
although the actual carriers may not be Indian, and 
these millions do not all live in British India. The 
export of jute in the war, and the restriction of the im- 
port of cotton which caused great hardship to the 
common folk, are contrasted instances of the appalling 
consequences to the country if the command of the sea 
were lost during a war. The project of an Indian Navy 
is in its infancy ; the child in fact is still in the womb, 
but in any case when born there are long years of 
adolescence yet to come before it can attain even the 
modest stature predicted for it. And if the Navy is 
ultimately of such importance, how much more vital is 
an efficient army to protect and close the ever vulnerable 
gaps on the North-West frontier and to preserve order 
in the interior! Relying upon the British Indian army 
for their protection, the Princes have agreed to maintain 
only small bodies of their own troops and to accept 
conditions relating to cantonments of British troops 
within their territories. The army has indeed problems 
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of its own so vast that until they can be solved it is 
difficult to foresee the attainment of complete self- 
government within any given period; but that is no 
reason for refusing to consider the probable effects which 
its eventual surrender to Indian control will have upon 
the States, for any step taken now may be irrevocable 
and, without foresight, may easily lead to disaster. 

For if the promises we have made to introduce self- 
government into British India must be honoured, no less 
inviolable are those solemn engagements into which we 
have entered with the Princes. The tendency to regard 
British India as the predominant partner and simul- 
taneously to depress or to ignore the importance of the 
Indian States is due wholly to the fact that the one is 
directly administered by the Paramount Power and the 
others are not. The suzerainty enjoyed and exercised 
by Great Britain is quite unlike the hegemony of Prussia 
in Germany before 1870, which rested mainly upon the 
military superiority of the Prussian State, and differs 
very largely from that rather shadowy suzerainty which 
England claimed over the Transvaal before the South 
African war, and which was at the time the subject of 
considerable controversy. There is nothing to suggest 
that there is any inherent superiority in the inhabitants 
of British India. It is generally admitted that the army 
is what it is owing to the leadership of British officers, 
without whom there would be serious danger of de- 
generation ; with the same leadership there is no reason 
to think that the State troops would not attain the 
same standard. The cultivator of Mysore does not differ 
from the cultivator of the neighbouring British province, 
and the administrator in British India, though trained 
on British lines and perhaps more experienced than his 
brethren in the States, is the inheritor of European 
ideas of government and has yet to prove his value 
when deprived of British guidance and counsel. The 
suzerainty in India is a definite thing, elastic in its 
working, but in its broad lines unmistakable. There 
are mutual rights and mutual obligations which are 
unquestioned by one side as by the other; the Princes 
are well aware that, whatever minor causes may exist 
for dissatisfaction, they are personally secure save for 
gross incompetence or high misdemeanour, and their 
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States are secure save for rebellion against the Para- 
mount Power. 

Nothing perhaps would be more distasteful to the 
Princes than the knowledge that the judges of their 
conduct, private as well as public, will be those who but 
for the accident of frontier would be their own humble 
and submissive servants. The case of the Maharaja 
Gaekwar of Baroda in 1875 is a vivid illustration of the 
situation that might again arise. He was charged with 
general misgovernment and specific disloyalty, which 
latter consisted of participation in an attempt to poison 
the British representative. A Commission was appointed 
to investigate and report, and the Commissioners were 
not agreed on the charge of disloyalty. Accordingly 
that was dropped, but the Government of India proceeded, 
in conformity with the policy of removing the ruler 
instead of extinguishing the State, to depose the Gaekwar 
for notorious misconduct and gross misgovernment. Now 
the cumulative effect of acts of State, so as to constitute 
gross misgovernment, must always be a matter of opinion, 
and the combination of conduct and government suggests 
that the Maharaja was tried on both personal and official 
grounds. It is true that two of the Commissioners were 
the peers of the Maharaja, but as was seen in the recent 
ease of Indore, the position of judging a brother Prince 
is evidently not relished and the remaining Commissioners 
were Europeans. It is no disparagement to the abilities 
of native Indians, and no suggestion of their unfitness 
to govern, if we say that this makes a difference. 
England was the unquestioned Paramount Power, and 
the right of inquisition was delegated by the Viceroy, 
who himself was directly representing the King-Emperor. 
Even if it be argued that since by hypothesis India must 
remain part of the British Empire, and that on the 
analogy of the Dominions the Viceroy would still be an 
Englishman appointed from the Mother Country, it is 
matter of common knowledge that the powers of a 
Dominion Governor-General are very different from 
those of the King’s representative in India, and that in 
fact the executive control, including the appointment of 
agents, would virtually rest with the democratically 
elected Assembly from whom, unless there is a distinct 
departure from the English plan, the members of the 
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Cabinet (or Council) will be chosen. But the agents of 
the Viceroy in the Indian States though they are drawn 
from the Civil and Military services and are usually 
members of the upper middle class, represent the race 
which, however their right may have been questioned, 
has, in fact, been universally recognised as ruling. Under 
no circumstances whatever could they have been the 
subjects of the Princes to whom they are accredited ; 
no comparison can be instituted between them, and the 
men amongst whom they are working, not because they 
stand upon a different plane of intellect or capacity but 
simply because they belong to a different category. 
They represent the Paramount Power which the Princes 
willingly acknowledge and in which they have con- 
fidence; their successors will represent a Paramount 
Power which the Princes will be more inclined to re- 
pudiate, and which they will probably distrust. 

The difficulty of the problem is enhanced by the 
extreme delicacy of introducing the affairs of the States 
into a scheme with which they have no concern. The 
Princes, some of whom are said to be in sympathy with 
the aspirations of British India, did not and could not 
openly interfere either by manifesto, by associations, or 
in any public manner; to ascertain exactly how they 
stand is a measure of prudence which implies no hostility 
to the politicians of British India. On the other hand, 
the historic report recognises, as it could hardly fail to 
do when one of the signatories was in special charge of 
their affairs, the importance of the States and of the 
problems connected with them. It is frankly admitted 
that, apart from mutual rights and obligations as set 
out in treaties and agreements, there are many points 
of contact between the Government of British India and 
the States. To some of these allusion has already been 
made, and it is unnecessary to transcribe the whole 
catalogue, but it isimportant to bear in mind that, as the 
Report puts it, ‘a perceptible process of infiltration has 
been going on,’ and that in view of this fact constitutional 
changes in British India cannot but ‘ react in an import- 
ant manner on the Native States,’ Besides assuring the 
Princes that all treaties will be loyally and strictly 
observed, and reiterating their desire to avoid inter- 
ference except to the extent sanctioned by present 
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usage, the authors of the Report have very little to 
propose. A Chamber of Princes as a permanent con- 
sultative body; a Standing Committee of that body; 
a commission of inquiry into disputes, and another, 
perhaps of higher standing, to deal with cases of mis- 
conduct; a change in political relations by placing the 
more important States in direct correspondence with 
the Government of India, and an informal conference— 
similar to a joint sitting of both Houses of Parliament— 
between the Council (or Chamber) of Princes and the 
democratic Council of State ; such are the proposals, and 
it will be obvious that only one of them, or at most two, 
contemplate the revolutionary alterations in the con- 
stitution of India from an alien benevolent oligarchy to 
a so-called responsible democracy. For the moment we 
may put aside the conference. The withdrawal of the 
States from the control of local Governments seems to 
suggest some apprehension lest the Princes should con- 
ceive some derogation of their dignity by dealing with 
a Government reconstituted upon a democratic basis, 
though it is only fair to add that other critics have seen 
in the proposal a weakening of British control and a 
deprivation of salutary advice from the more accessible 
authorities. 

The important paragraph in the chapter is that in 
which the authors outline their vision of the future: 


‘ Looking ahead to the future we can picture India to our- 
selves only as presenting the external semblance of some 
form of “federation.” The provinces will ultimately become 
self-governing units, held together by the Central Govern- 
ment, which will deal solely with matters of concern to all 
of them. But the matters common to the British provinces 
are also to a great extent those in which the Native States 
are interested. . . . The gradual concentration of the Govern- 
ment of India upon such matters will therefore make it easier 
for the States while retaining the autonomy which they 
cherish in internal matters, to enter into closer association 
with the Central Government if they wish to do so.’ 


The enigma in this passage lies in the words ‘Central 
Government. What sort of Central Government is 
contemplated? The word ‘ultimately’ taken in com- 
bination with a forecast of the future suggests a vision 
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of India, not after ten years or twenty, but in its final 
shape, and that shape in the aspirations of practically 
all her politicians will be a completely self-governing 
Dominion with perhaps an English Viceroy to represent 
the connexion with the Crown. If that is so, all the 
difficulties and complications we have been considering 
will arise. If not, then Indians are hugging a delusion. 

Now, if we consider critically the famous declaration 
of 1917, it will be seen that while it does not and cannot 
directly touch the Indian States, it leaves open to inter- 
pretation the question of their indirect inclusion in the 
scheme. It speaks of ‘the increasing association of 
Indians in every branch of the administration and the 
gradual development of self-governing institutions with 
a view to the progressive realisation of responsible 
government in India.’ It is quite plain that India as 
used here means British India, for it is absurd to suggest 
the ‘ gradual development of self-governing institutions’ 
in States which are internally autonomous. It may 
therefore be at least plausibly argued that ‘every 
branch of the administration’ refers only to the in- 
ternal government of the country, including of course 
national defence, though whether foreign policy would 
also be included would depend upon the final control 
reserved by the Mother Country. It is true that the 
external foreign policy is a matter of great interest to 
the Princes whose fortunes are interwoven with those 
of British India and who are bound by their engage- 
ments to assist in the defence of the country. The 
existence within an Empire of large blocks of territory 
owning a general allegiance, yet admitting a limited 
interference by the suzerain Power while otherwise 
retaining full autonomy, differentiates India from any 
other Dominion, and indeed from any other country in 
the world; unparalleled conditions may require special 
treatment, and we need not assume that England has 
said the last word on systems of government, or been too 
proud to borrow hints from other nations. There is in 
the Japanese constitution a provision withdrawing the 
Army and Navy from popular control, and the articles 
are worth quoting: 

‘ArT. XII. The Emperor determines the organisation and 
peace standing of the Army and Navy.’ 
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‘ArT. LXVII. Those already fixed expenditures based by 
the Constitution upon the powers appertaining to the 
Emperor and such expenditure as may have arisen by the 
effect of law and that appertain to the legal obligation of 
the Government shall neither be rejected nor reduced by the 
Imperial Diet without the concurrence of the Government.’ 


On some such lines as these it may be possible to 
withdraw the States from the control of the Legislative 
Assembly, at the same time ensuring that the British 
Department shall not be hampered by an adverse 
financial vote. The mutual interests of the States and 
of British India would be discussed through the medium 
of the Department, which would thus stand midway 
between the two, and occupy a position akin to that of 
arbitrator. The arrangement is not ideal ; friction would 
no doubt arise, and there might be some difficulty in 
maintaining a small foreign department in a wholly 
native government. Once again the thorny question 
of the Army, with all its implications and complica- 
tions, looms in the background. But the friction would 
in all probability be considerably less under such an 
arrangement, and the question of the Army, if no better 
safeguards can be devised, must be left to goodwill and 
harmony in practical working. The suggestion has at 
least this merit—that it does not confuse the ideas of 
autocratic and constitutional monarchy, nor does it 
sever the States from British India, at any rate to the 
degree entailed by the idea of direct access to His 
Majesty’s Government and the King-Emperor through 
the Viceroy acting as sole agent. One thing is certain, 
that the prestige of the Princes ought to be enhanced 
rather than reduced. Already there are signs—insigni- 
ficant perhaps in themselves but cumulative in effect— 
that service in the States is regarded as something hardly 
equal to similar service in British India, and for that the 
English cannot be held to be entirely blameless. All the 
more, therefore, is it necessary when the political position 
in India comes to be reviewed, to put in the forefront 
the prestige of the Princes and the unity of the country. 


STANLEY RICE. 
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Art. 8—THE GREEK VIEW OF LIFE. 


The Legacy of Greece. Essays by Various Writers. 
Oxford University Press, 1921. 


THE ‘legacy’ or ‘heritage’ of Greece is a phrase which 
has been much repeated in recent years since the tradi- 
tional supremacy of the classics has been questioned and 
very considerably reduced in the educational system 
of the large English schools. Alarmed by the sudden 
cracks and threatened collapse of their classic temple, 
English and American scholars have been at pains to 
make the extent and value of the legacy of Greece and 
Rome clear to the general public, and, at times, by the 
excess of their fervour and protests have, perhaps, rather 
increased than diminished the distrust of those whom 
they would convert or reassure. Their theme has been, 
in general, the literary, artistic, and philosophical achieve- 
ment of the Greeks, evident in the still existing remains, 
and to a less extent the development of their political 
thought and practice, and their championship of liberty. 

These works constitute the actual legacy of Greece. 
They are in one sense the positive results of the great 
civilisation of Greece, and their appreciation is either 
zesthetic or educational, under which term is understood 
the study of their language and thought rather than 
of their art, though that of course cannot be entirely 
excluded, used to train the mind in the habit of clear 
and precise thought. We may be delighted by the direct 
contemplation of her architecture or sculpture or by the 
artistic form of her literature whether prose or poetry, 
or we may benefit our minds—and this is her educational 
legacy in a secondary sense—by following out the recorded 
attempts of Greeks to solve the various problems that 
arise in the course of man’s social and political develop- 
ment, problems presented to them in a simple and funda- 
mental form, which they viewed without any bias or 
tradition from earlier and alien civilisations to complicate 
the method of approach. 

But there is another legacy which Greece has left us, 
more difficult to formulate, for it is negative rather than 
positive in result, and has no place in the general esti- 
mates of their bequest to the modern world, nor is it 
directly presented in any of the concrete remains of 
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that civilisation, though each fragment of literary and 
artistic and historical record presupposes it and assists 
its elucidation. It is their conception of the world and 
of the purpose of life in it; or more precisely the relation- 
ship of the individual to his world. And it is the failure 
of their conception, showing the untenability of one of 
two possible attitudes towards experience, which con- 
stitutes the great spiritual legacy of Greece to the modern 
world, in distinction from the more visible heritage of 
art and literature. And when we talk of the legacy of 
Greece, we mean very largely the legacy of Athens, for 
it is at Athens in the fifth century B.c. that Greek civilisa- 
tion culminates and fails, and it is from the political and 
social life of that age that spring as from a central fire 
those forces of art and literature which are still active 
in the modern world. It is at Athens that we find the 
most complete and essential form of Greek civilisation, 
the full development of the Greek conception of the 
individual's relationship to the world, and it is from 
Athens that we draw to its full extent the legacy 
bequeathed to us in her failure. 

In his recent book on Romanticism Mr Lascelles 
Abercrombie has analysed in an interesting and illumi- 
nating manner some aspects of the romantic element in 
literature. He has taken as his touchstone of the 
romantic spirit a passage from Thomas Campbell’s 
‘ Pleasures of Hope’: 


‘Why to yon mountain turns the musing eye 
Whose sunbright summit mingles with the sky? 
Why do those cliffs of shadowy tint appear 
More sweet than all the landscape smiling near ? 
’Tis distance lends enchantment to the view 
And robes the mountain in its azure hue ’— 


and from it in particular the famous line 
‘Tis distance lends enchantment to the view,’ 


as giving with epigrammatic force the essence of the 
romantic temperament, which he finally defines in prose 
form as being ‘the habit of mind. . . that in all respects 
life in this world is likely to be most satisfactory when 
the mind withdraws from outer things and turns in upon 
itself. Now, if we apply this definition of Romanticism 
to the great period of art and literature in fifth- 
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century Athens we find that the element of Romance 
is almost entirely wanting. Critics and professors of 
Greek literature have been at pains to detect the slightest 
traces of such a spirit, and though they may have dis- 
covered a few expressions and thoughts—survivals 
perhaps from the thought of the previous century— 
which may lend themselves to such an interpretation, 
in the main the artistic expression of that great century 
is singularly free from anything of the kind. Yet in 
subsequent centuries and elsewhere in the fifth century 
—if Mr Abercrombie’s interpretation of Empedocles is 
tenable—the vein of Romanticism is much more clear 
and rich, so that we are not justified in saying that it 
was incompatible with the Greek genius, but rather that 
the Greek character in its fullest and most individual 
manifestation, i.e. at Athens, found no place for the 
romantic attitude of mind in the development of its 
experience. 

And, if we accept Mr Abercrombie’s conception of 
Romanticism which, just because it does not dwell upon 
the infinite nature of the external world, is peculiarly 
appropriate to be applied to the Greek experience of the 
fifth century, it is not difficult to see why the Greeks of 
that age give so little sign of such a feeling in their 
artistic and literary remains. They were entirely absorbed 
in the act of living and organising their world. Dis- 
tinctions between the adequacy or inadequacy of ‘outer’ 
and ‘inner things’ had not yet been made. Life ‘here 
and now’ was the great adventure, on which they all 
naturally embarked, the unconscious and harmonious 
unity of inner and outer experience. There was no 
distinction between the enchanting or compelling power 
of what was near or distant. The distant charmed them 
with the hope of bringing it near to their daily lives, 
and that consciousness, until the first years of the 
Peloponnesian War had elapsed, was free from any sense 
of inevitable disillusionment and failure attaching to 
the facts of experience. Neither the records of their 
own past nor the rise and fall of other nations, if they 
had been willing to place those nations on a level with 
themselves, were clearly defined enough to make them feel 
doubtful about the issue of their collective achievement. 

The remark of the Egyptian priest to Solon recorded 
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in Plato’s ‘Timzus’ that the Greeks always remained 
children is well known, and harmonises admirably with 
their fortunate integrity of outlook. They had the 
confidence in the future which children have, for the 
full course of experience had not yet been completed for 
them. They realised with supreme clearness the laws 
and sorrowful necessities of the individual life, and no 
literature has presented the facts of life, its possibilities 
and its realities, in clearer and more impressive form 
than Pindar, Herodotus, and Sophocles. But how much 
men might do collectively, organised in city-states and 
federations, and developing in the service of the state 
all the gifts of mind and body, this was unknown to 
them, and this was the great adventure of the fifth 
century. Before that century closed they had begun to 
learn in bitterness and blood that ‘this world is likely 
to be most satisfactory when the mind withdraws 
from outer things and turns upon itself.’ In the literature 
of the close of the fifth century, and still more in the 
fourth and following centuries, we can trace more and 
more easily the beginnings of the gospel of romanticism 
that ‘things are not what they seem,’ leading up to the 
refuge from a finite reality afforded by the vision of the 
distant mountain and the ‘ blue flower’ and the kingdom 
in the heavens. 

The fortunate integrity of the Greek outlook during 
the greater part of the fifth century rested upon their 
sense of the past. How their past appeared to the 
Greeks may be gathered from the opening pages of 
Thucydides’ history, which were written after the out- 
break of the Peloponnesian War. The facts and pro- 
babilities of the past which the historian thinks worthy 
of admission or discussion are few, and he is quite 
convinced that none of the traditional legends justify 
the presumption that some great or extensive power 
existed in early times. He treats Agamemnon as a real 
personage, but reduces the estimate of his importance 
and of the heroic age in general so as to show a steady 
development from the insignificance of the primitive 
settlements to the mature power of Greece in the 
Periclean age. But the important moment for the 
Greeks themselves in their sense of the past is that they 
had no consciousness of social or political or artistic 

Vol. 249.—No. 494, 2A 
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ideas inherited from other peoples or earlier civilisations. 
It may be now established that Asia Minor and Egypt 
exercised considerable influence on Greek artistic develop- 
ment, but if such surmises occurred to writers or thinkers 
in the fifth century they did not win serious considera- 
tion. To themselves they stood firmly on their own 
feet. Their world was what they had made it, and what 
it would be depended equally on themselves. They were 
a ‘chosen people’ sharply conscious of the distinction 
between themselves and the ‘ barbarians’ whose history 
contained no lessons for them. There had been to the 
best of their knowledge no cycles in their history leaving 
a tradition of rise and fall, of advance and failure, to 
make them suspicious or nervous about the future. 
And so when the crisis of the Persian danger had been 
successfully passed in 480 B.c. and the Greek world had 
been made secure for themselves by the vigour of their 
own minds and bodies, the will to live and to act could 
realise itself under conditions of mental and physical 
freedom such as have fallen to the lot of no other people. 

The attitude of the Greeks towards experience after 
the Persian wars does not show any break with earlier 
tradition. The general estimate of life in the sixth 
century B.C. is known from the poems of Solon and 
Theognis, and differs but little from the views of the 
great writers of the Periclean age. Such change as 
there is lies in the abandonment of any attempt to 
use theological suppositions to interpret experience. 
Aischylus really belongs to the earlier epoch, while 
Pindar, who lived from the sixth far into the fifth 
century, is in harmony of outlook with Sophocles, the 
artist, par excellence, of the greatness of Athens. Their 
outlook on the world might be summarised as follows. 
God is immortal and omnipotent, but the belief that he 
is in heaven did not imply for the Greeks that all was 
therefore well with the world. As Solon says, man 
must endure the gifts of the gods, meaning that good and 
evil alike proceed from their hands. Man’s life consists 
in action, but the end of action is veiled in obscurity, 
nor is it any use expecting a sign or 


‘ stirring of God’s finger to denote 
He wills that right should have supremacy 
On earth, not wrong.’ 
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The gods are in heaven and man is on earth, and must 
make the best he can of the things of the earth. Courage 
and endurance are necessary in order to bear the sudden 
changes which Fate, ie. the course of the world, 
brings about. Suffering and poverty, richness and hap- 
piness, joy and sorrow, befall men according to no 
calculable or revealed scheme of things. Limits are 
established everywhere within which man must steer 
his ship. ‘Seek not the life of an immortal but the 
achievement of what is within thy power. ‘Short is 
the time in which the delight of man waxes, and in the 
same way it falls to the ground shaken by adverse 
doom.’ ‘The first of prizes is good fortune (to be com- 
fortable), the second to be well spoken of; if a man find 
and possess these things he has won the highest crown.’ 
This clear realisation of the facts of life and direct 
acceptance of it, without the assurance of any other help 
than what man can find in himself, implies sound vitality 
and strength of will. It may easily sink into listless 
indifference or even pessimism when physical vigour 
begins to fail. Of such weakness there is no trace in 
the Greeks of the great period. On the other hand, it is 
hard to overestimate the tonic effect on the Greeks, and 
on the Athenians in particular, of their triumph over 
the Persians. The will to live and act, to face the facts 
of life with level and fearless eyes, must have been 
immensely strengthened by the repulse of the forces of 
tyranny, and the value of life itself increased by the 
sudden disclosure to men sound in mind and body of a 
wide and fruitful field of action. 

The repulse of Persia did not produce any great 
religious revival or new conception of the ordering of 
the world. The gods received thanksgiving offerings 
for the victory, but the honour remained with men, and 
that victory was not taken as a sign that henceforth the 
gods would interpose to make clear or smooth for man 
the path of life. Heaven and earth did not draw closer 
together, and, as before, man remained dependent on 
himself in the struggle for existence. But he had won 
more confidence in the issue of action, more hope of 
achieving within his narrow limits security of existence, 
and of realising more frequently the possible good things 
that life can offer. External things and actions and 

2Aa2 
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himself constitute his world, all the reality that concerns 
him, and out of that reality he has to shape his life. 
His constant effort, therefore, is towards a form of life 
which he is sufficient to achieve and which may be 
sufficient for himself as he knows himself to be. His 
hopes and fears are centred in this world and life. 

It is an attractive suggestion, and one that has been 
revived in the most recent history of Greece, that the 
Funeral Oration spoken by Pericles in the second book 
of Thucydides was never delivered even in substance 
over the dead of any particular year in the war, but is 
rather a panegyric upon the spirit of Athens, and an 
exposition of her way of life, written by the historian 
when he knew that the tale of her days was accom- 
plished, and appropriately inserted in his history before 
the slow demoralisation set in with the Plague and the 
long years of war. Twice in the course of that speech 
occurs the Greek word which is translated literally by 
‘self-sufficient.’ Speaking of Athens Pericles observes : 
‘We of the present generation have made our city in all 
respects most self-sufficient to meet the demands of peace 
or war’; and a little later of the individual citizen : ‘I 
think that each one of us is sufficient in himself to 
meet the most varied circumstances of life readily and 
gracefully.’ * 

Self-sufficiency in this double application is the ideal 
of Athens in the Periclean age. It is the idea of a 
society founded on the reality of ‘here and now,’ where 
the state has achieved some sort of security for the 
individual, and the individual in his turn pledges himself 
quite naturally to live and die to uphold the state. 
There is no division of reality in this position; no con- 
trast of the state with any more desirable or durable 
kingdom set up in the heavens; no division between the 
mortal life and body of the individual and his immortal 
soul. His pleasures and amusements, no less than his life 
and his daily bread, are most vividly felt to depend upon 
the self-sufficiency of his city. Separated from the fabric 
of the city, the individual wanders off into the indefinite 
extension of the natural world, and feels himself to be 
without form and void. 

This belief that life in Athens could satisfy the 


* Trans. Marchant, ‘ Thucydides,’ 11, Macmillan. 
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individual rested upon one great assumption that, both 
in the larger sphere of political action and in the lesser 
one of private affairs, more must not be expected of life 
than a fairly equal distribution of success and failure, 
of good and bad things, while very often the bad will 
preponderate. In the brief passage of consolation 
towards the end of the Funeral Oration, Pericles says: 
‘You know amid what changes and chances you have 
lived; that they may be called fortunate to whose lot 
has fallen an honourable grief like your grief, or an 
honourable death like their death, and in whose life 
prosperity and adversity have been equally balanced.’ * 
The weakness of man, the burden of his sorrows and 
labours, is a recurrent theme in Greek literature from 
the earliest times, rising at moments into the cry that 
it were far better not to be born at all. Year by year 
at the performances of the great Dionysia the Athenians 
were confronted with the tragic aspect of life, and 
Pericles is only reminding them once more of facts 
which, perhaps, years of peace and prosperity had made 
them forget. During the fifty years since the defeat of 
Persia, war and peace, victories and defeats had followed 
each other in swift succession, and even the great disaster 
in Egypt had not materially hindered the general activity 
of Athens. Though her power on the mainland was 
severely restricted by the peace made by the Greek 
states in 445 B.c., the size and efficiency of her navy and 
the resources of the treasury remained as the tokens of 
past success and the pledge of future hopes. The course 
of the world has not been too hard for them. A pre- 
ponderance of good things had fallen to them more than 
could be legitimately expected by men trained in the 
austere laws of life which Greek tradition affirmed. 
That god-given splendour which alone, according to 
Pindar, makes life delightful fell upon Athens not 
infrequently during those years, and may well have 
made that generation accept the experience of ‘here 
and now’ as something ultimately real and good, whose 
value their artists expressed in the great works on the 
Acropolis. 

Even to those who are familiar with the artistic and 





* Marchant, op. cit. 
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historical development of Athens there is always an 
element of surprise that the actual creation of the 
Parthenon and its sculptures belongs to the period after 
447 B.c., when a generation, which had not fought either 
at Marathon or Salamis, had grown up. That art gives 
visible form to the highest conceptions of the generations 
who had achieved with the devotion of service the 
greatness of Athens, when at last the moment came for 
them to rebuild the temples of their gods. Their problem 
was to honour and delight the patron goddess of their 
city with a house and statue worthy of her. And in 
the Parthenon and the sculpture belonging to it they 
solved the problem, without the use of any unknown 
quantity, so simply and so completely as to admit of 
no further improvements or refinements. 

For the significance of the fifth century in Athens 
lies in this, that for a brief period there actually existed 
a form of social and political life,an organised city-state, 
in which all aspects of mind and body were developed 
and satisfied, erected simply upon the basis of the 
recognised limits and factsof life. There was no deliberate 
shutting of the eye to other possibilities experienced in 
the past, no concealed belief that the task on which they 
were engaged would never be accomplished on earth. 
The record of the past and their own untarnished vitality 
urged them forward, not in conscious pursuit of an ideal, 
but to the exploitation of life within the limits assigned 
to mortality. No vision of different or spiritual modes 
of life dimmed or distorted their view of the actual, or 
reduced the expansive force of their practical energies. 
Concrete existence ‘here and now’ was their ultimate 
reality, and immortality, or rather changelessness of 
physical life for each god at an appropiate age, was the 
single but insuperable distinction between gods and men. 
And in the timelessness of artistic existence this dis- 
tinction also vanishes, and before the sculptures of the 
Parthenon the Athenians could have repeated in perfect 
truth the words of Pindar: ‘One race is there of men 
and gods and from one mother we both draw our breath ; 
yet our strength is altogether different, for men are as 
nothing, but the brazen heaven abides for ever, a sure 
habitation; yet we have some likeness to the form or 
mighty mind of the immortals, although we do not 
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know what course Fate has drawn for us to follow by 
day or in the night season.’ * 

For as according to the Jewish account God created 
man in His own image, so it may be said that the Greeks 
created their gods in the image of man not only in 
written but in visible form and showed the value they 
set upon life. The art of the Periclean age, whether it 
presents gods or men, presents them in complete harmony 
of body and mind without the slightest trace of nervous- 
ness about the goodness or the meaning of life. There 
is no sign of trouble or doubt, no sense of withdrawal 
into themselves or renouncement of the external world 
to be seen on their faces. Nor, on the other hand, is 
there any suggestion of inertness or blindness to reality ; 
the eyes of gods and men look forth openly and 
courageously upon their world. The Apollo at Olympia 
and the men and youths and maidens on the frieze of 
the Parthenon are intent upon the action of the particular 
moment without reservation or criticism, nor can we 
detect in their serenity the mental effort of having to 
conquer fears or doubts born of disillusionment. 

The gods and men of the Parthenon are no less 
masters over life than the heroes and heroines of 
Sophocles’ plays. In order to solace the feelings of pity 
and fear aroused by the course of the world the 
dramatist presents in his tragedies men and women 
involved in, yet .manifestly able to endure, and to 
triumph over, the circumstances of life. In sculpture 
their artists produced figures whose great seriousness 
implied full consciousness of the meaning of life and 
raised them far above the easy sensual life of the 
Homeric Olympians. Those figures express the reality 
of the world as it is conceived by a vigorous people 
building their own house of life, unhampered by ideals 
or ruins from the past. Their belief in the desirability 
of life triumphs over the misfortunes and weaknesses of 
individual lives. ‘Sorrow and joy come round to all as 
the Bear moves in his circling path.’ But the balance 
of life accepted under such conditions is no less delicate 
than the refinements of the art which springs from it, 
and when the force of adversity swept too long and 
strongly in one direction t men found that reality was 





* ‘Nemean,’ VI. t In the Peloponnesian War, 431-404, 
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after all too strong for them, and that they could no 
longer face it with unaided courage. 

The peculiar nature of the Greek view of life can be 
best understood in the Parthenon. The Parthenon is 
the perfect realisation in artistic form of that belief in 
necessary limits in the practical world upon which the 
life of Periclean Athens rested. As the City-State of 
the Funeral Oration claimed to assure the possibilities 
of life more completely than any other form of state, 
so in the Parthenon the artist, working with far more 
complete control over his material, has evolved a form 
able to satisfy completely the eye and mind of the 
spectator of like nature with himself, by the clear 
articulation and co-ordination and perfect reasonableness 
of its structure. There, ina form into which no element 
of the unknown or infinite intruded, whose limits were 
entirely defined and imposed by itself, the mind recog- 
nised something entirely good and fair, in which it 
could rest satisfied, freed from the accidents and incal- 
culable forces by which actual life was disturbed. The 
Parthenon is supreme in beauty and divinity for those 
whose final reality lies within the limits of this life, 
whose ‘delights are with the sons of men.’ It is pre- 
eminently the house built with hands. There are no 
places in this house of God where sight is swallowed up 
in mystery and the eye follows soaring lines into dimness 
or is overpowered by space and light beneath great 
domes. No one has expressed the sense of mystery in 
modern building, so different from the Greek attitude, 
better than Wordsworth, who speaks of the builder of 
King’s College Chapel in Cambridge as 


‘the man who fashioned for the sense 
These lofty pillars, spread that branching roof 
Self-poised, and scooped into ten thousand cells, 
Where light and shade repose, where music dwells 
Lingering—and wandering on as loth to die; 
Like thoughts whose very sweetness yieldeth proof 
That they were born for immortality ’— 


and of St Paul's: 


‘That younger Pile whose sky-like dome 
Hath typified by reach of daring art 
Infinity’s embrace.’ 
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Everywhere in Europe, except on the Acropolis, the 
great buildings fall short of perfection. Cathedral is 
contrasted with cathedral, inferiorities and superiorities 
are admitted; here a west front, there the loftiness of 
nave or chancel is held to be unsurpassed. But no com- 
petent critic has ever felt justified in censuring this or 
that detail in the Parthenon as faulty, or in maintaining 
that a broader front or a thicker or more slender column 
would have made it more perfect. Renan relates in his 
‘Souvenirs’ that he came to Athens convinced that per- 
fection does not belong to this world and averse to 
believe in the miraculous. On the Acropolis he was 
overwhelmed by ‘le miracle Grec. L’impression que me 
fit Athénes est de beaucoup la plus forte que j'aie jamais 
ressentie, Il y a un lieu ou la perfection existe; il n’y 
en a pas deux: c’est celui la... . O’était l’idéal cristallisé 
en marbre pentélique. But to the contemporary Greeks 
the Parthenon was no miracle. The architects and 
masons and workmen knew very well the relationship 
of each part and detail to the whole, and how each stone 
had come into its proper place. They had complete 
control over the marble in which they worked, and what 
‘could not be realised entirely in the less plastic material 
of human nature exposed to incalculable influences, was 
realised exactly in their art. The result corresponded 
to their intentions, because those intentions were com- 
pletely reasonable and limited. The Parthenon seems a 
miracle—and that only in an equivocal sense—to those 
whose reality is no longer the forms of finite existence 
but a spiritual and infinite God whose power and presence 
they are ever striving to express in visible and therefore 
limited form, and so there arises that contradiction and 
inadequacy in expression which is nearly always felt in 
European art since the fifth century B.c. 

It is only by comparison with subsequent works that 
the perfection of the Parthenon is acknowledged, and 
with that acknowledgment came the certainty that 
one form of the world, as Hegel would say, had grown 
old. As the Parthenon is the perfection of limited form 
in architecture, so it marks the point where the finite 
ceases to satisfy the spirit of man. In the art of the 
following century we notice the presence of new qualities, 
pathos and aloofness of expression suggesting the 
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insufficiency of life, the effort to impress by what is vast 
and elaborate. Man is beginning to retire into himself, 
to withdraw from contact with the rough facts of ‘ here 
and now,’ to find enchantment in what is distant in 
the outer world or unexplored within himself. How 
romantic, how disdainful of the finite is Plato’s 
philosopher-king, ‘the spectator of all time and of all 
being’! The fourth century, and still more the third, 
are full of voices crying in the wilderness, for the 
attempt to live according to the facts of experience had 
failed and man was searching for a new way of life. 
The romantic consciousness with its unceasing quest of 
the infinite had been born from the perfection and the 
ruins of Periclean Athens. 

We might call the Athenian way of life in the fifth 
century B.c. the gospel of the finite. The Athenians 
followed out that gospel with a seriousness and energy 
of which the splendour of their manifold achievements 
is the measure, Its failure has proved that the finite 
is not enough for man to live by. Like Cleopatra he 
has discovered ‘immortal longings’ in his consciousness. 
But the full understanding of that gospel, and of all 
that is implied in its failure, is perhaps of more import- 
ance than the appreciation of Greek literature and art 
to a world which, after the reaction from the endless 
dreariness of Roman materialism has spent itself, now 
stands painfully distracted between the claims of the 
finite and the infinite. It is hard, at times, in view of 
the political, social, and religious controversies of the 
present day to believe that we are in earnest about 
either the infinite or the finite. Yet it is upon the 
resolution or synthesis in some higher form of those 
two elements in our consciousness that the real progress 
and happiness of the Western races depend. 


G. M. SARGEAUNT. 
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Art. 9.—THE JULY REVOLT IN VIENNA. ~ 


THE outside world was probably much surprised at the 
terrible happenings which took place last July in Vienna ; 
no one could have dreamed of such an outbreak of wild 
destructive rage on the part of the ‘ good-humoured,’ 
amiable and worthy Viennese. The accounts of the 
startling excesses must for outsiders have seemed like a 
thunderbolt from a clear sky; for the trial to which 
events at Schattendorf had given rise, and which fur- 
nished the occasion, were probably regarded as quite 
a local and unimportant Austrian affair. That the sky 
out of which this dangerous flash came was in reality 
not so unclouded as appeared from afar; that for some 
considerable time menacing thunder-clouds had been 
gathering ; and that the political atmosphere in Austria, 
especially in Vienna, had long been surcharged with 
poisonous and dangerous gases ready to explode: of all 
this the outside world for the most part knew and could 
know nothing, because the Vienna Commune shortly 
before had arranged a series of festivities, the object of 
which was to bring before the eyes of the numerous 
foreign visitors to Vienna the increasing prosperity of 
the city under the Social Democratic government of the 
Council, and in particular of the Burgomaster, Herr C. 
Seitz. With this object in view an exhibition, ‘ Vienna 
and the Viennese,’ had been arranged to illustrate that 
progress, contrasting the brilliant Vienna of to-day with 
all the products of invention and culture, and the modest 
Vienna of former years in all its backwardness; a 
manceuvre as bold as it was clumsy, for it was an absurd 
pretension to place the general progress of our times to 
the credit of the Social Democrats; but, nevertheless, 
their object must have been achieved with many of the 
visitors to the Exhibition, who unquestionably left Vienna 
with the conviction that under the beneficent guidance 
of the Social Democratic Commune the city had become 
a Utopia in which every day is a holiday and where the 
people pass their existence in the full enjoyment of 
life, with music and dancing, plentiful food and drink. ... 
Suddenly the glare of the burning Palace of Justice 
and the howls of the mob destroyed this beautiful 
illusion, and showed that the Vienna, celebrating the 
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festival as arranged by the Commune, was only a mirage 
& la Potemkin; and that behind those flag-bedecked, 
inviting and magnificent facades, lurked enemies, deter- 
mined on destruction and blood, who were only waiting 
for the appointed moment to fall upon the innocent 
and let loose the forces of licence and destruction. 

The daily papers at the time published such detailed 
reports of the shocking events of July 15 and 16 last, 
that we may spare ourselves the trouble of describing 
them here in order the more thoroughly to inquire 
into the causes and earlier history of those events, 
which must be difficult for foreigners to understand. 
Above all things it would be a great mistake for the 
outside world to believe that the trial at Schattendorf 
was the cause of the outbreak, as it certainly appeared 
to be. This trial was the occasion, and not the cause, 
which lies deeper and dates much further back. In 
order to realise the position, it must first be borne in 
mind that in Austria four great military organisations 
exist side by side. They are the ‘Bundesheer’ (Army 
of the Union), which is the official military instrument 
of the Union Government; the ‘ Republikanische Schutz- 
bund’ (The Defence of the Republican State); the ‘ Front- 
kampfer’ (Fighters from the Front) ; and the ‘Heimwehr ’ 
(Home Defence). 

With regard to the Bund Army, it has gradually 
arisen out of the famous ‘ Volkswehr’ (People’s Army), 
which was formed after the overthrow and break-up 
of the old Imperial and Royal Army, and was of a 
thoroughly Bolshevistic character. Without discipline, 
a wild and, on account of their arms, a dangerous horde, 
they were a terror to the civilian population. They 
committed excesses and crimes of every kind, and 
mutinies and robberies were of daily occurrence. These 
scoundrels at that time represented the Austrian Army. 
Only when the Social Democrats lost the supremacy, 
which they had seized on the overthrow of the Empire, 
did these sad conditions in the army begin to improve; 
slowly indeed, but, nevertheless, surely, the War Minister, 
Vaugoin, a member of the Christian Socialist party, 
although no soldier, succeeded in making out of those 
wild bands a military and disciplined army which, in 
consequence of the dictates from Saint-Germain, was 
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totally inadequate in numbers and weapons, and, there- 
fore, useless as an instrument of war, but might be 
considered as a nucleus or basis for a genuine army. 
Naturally this change in the character of the army met 
with the strongest opposition from the Social Democrats, 
and they made every effort to overthrow the War 
Minister, but in vain; he remained and continued his 
work of regeneration. This army now consists of 65 per 
cent. of organised Social Democrats, and only 35 per cent. 
of the three citizen parties, which makes their political 
reliability most uncertain. Vaugoin has, however, 
performed a great service, in that the Union Army 
to-day is no longer the willing instrument of the Social 
Democrats that it was before. The average strength 
of the Union-Army is modest, and with its approximate 
17,000 men, far below the 26,000 men allowed to Austria 
by the Treaty of Saint Germain. 

As the Government was successful in gradually free- 
ing the Bund Army from the domination of the Social 
Democrats, they felt that their power was endangered, 
and themselves organised a special army under the 
pretext that the Republic was threatened, calling it the 
‘Republikanischen Schutzbund.’ In reality, it was.nothing 
else than a Red Pretorian Guard. It was recruited 
from the Social Democratic working-men, and there 
was no question of volunteering but of the despotic 
compulsion, characteristic of all masses of Social 
Democracy. In this way the Red Party Army increased 
to a considerable number. Whether or not it really 
reached 250,000 men, as an article in the ‘ Miinchener 
Neuesten Nachrichten,’ which evidently was written by 
some well-informed person, asserted, must remain un- 
certain. In any case this Red Preetorian Guard, so far 
as numbers are concerned, leaves nothing to be desired. 
And so it is with its equipment, for according to the 
same authority it has over 250,000 rifles and 500 machine 
guns. At the head of this is Julius Deutsch, who as 
First Lieutenant of the Reserve to the Ministry of War, 
in the last years of the War, misused his position of 
trust by betraying to his party certain military secrets 
of which he had become cognisant, a fact of which he 
boasted afterwards in his book on the Revolution. As 
he was in consequence publicly declared to be a 
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blackguard, he brought an action against his accusers; 
but in doing so suffered a double defeat. At the first 
hearing it was established that the term was justified by 
his treachery; and at the second hearing he suffered a 
yet more lamentable defeat, for the judgment ruled 
that a man who was guilty of acting in this way deserved 
the name of ‘ blackguard.’ It is this honourable gentle- 
man who is at the head of the Red Pretorian Guard. 

The ‘Heimwehr’ (Home Defence) and the Corps of 
‘Frontkiimpfer ’ (Fighters from the Front) had been 
established before the ‘Republikanische Schutzbund’ 
(Defence of the Republican State), and during that miser- 
able period, after the downfall of the Empire, when it 
seemed probable that Austria would be dominated by 
the Social Democrats, and the already notorious ‘ Volks- 
wehr’ (People’s Army) as the official army of the Republic 
through their lawlessness had made the country unsafe. 
The Heimwehr, therefore, as their name indicates, were 
only called into being for purposes of defence. They were 
drawn for the most part from the peasant population. 
In the towns their place was filled by the Frontkimp- 
fer; which corps was by no means made up of mature 
soldiers, as its name seems to indicate, but -chiefly of 
young men who had not taken part in the War, and 
who wished to occupy their leisure with military interests, 
and who, exasperated by the Red Terror, had developed 
a desire for action. 

As to the strength of the Frontkampfer, we have no 
certain data, but this much is certain, that their number 
is only a modest fraction of the strength of the Repub- 
likanische Schutzbund. Five thousand of its men are 
attributed to Vienna alone ; but, on the other hand, that 
number is said to be too high and should be put at only 
1500. Whether that be so or not, the strength of the 
Frontkimpfer is really absurdly small. Much larger 
is the Heimwehr in the country districts, but we have 
no particulars of these. 

As to the political trend of the Heimwehr and 
Frontkaimpfer, it is inno way monarchical as the Social 
Democrats have repeatedly asserted. That the Heim- 
wehr, recruited as it is almost exclusively from the 
peasant population, should contain many faithful fol- 
lowers of the old-established dynasty, is to be expected, 
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and only redounds to their credit; but monarchical- 
revolutionary ideas are not indulged by such peace- 
loving folk; their loyalty to the Crown is purely 
passive, and it is questionable whether the majority 
are monarchists. It is more probable that they have 
become reconciled to the Republican form of govern- 
ment; though not to the Social Democrat supremacy 
which, in spite of the citizen-government, has been 
maintained in Austria since the Revolution. Still less 
does the reproach of monarchical propaganda lie on the 
Frontkimpfer, who, for the most part, are German- 
nationalists ; indeed, the majority, consisting of the so- 
called ‘Haken-kreuzler, are opponents of the House of 
Habsburg. There are other smaller military organisa- 
tions which need not be described in detail. 

It was only to be expected that conflicts should arise 
between these different organisations, as actually hap- 
pened. The Heimwehr alone, faithful to its defensive 
principles, has taken no partinthem. The Frontkimpfer 
and the Schutzbiindler fought each other, generally with 
bloodshed and death. Frequently members of the Schutz- 
bund lost their lives, and thereby gave the Social Demo- 
crats an opportunity of representing themselves as being 
persecuted and innocent of the terrorism attributed to 
their opponents; tactics as bold as cunning, for as a 
matter of fact it was the other way about. There 
can be no doubt that the Schutzbiindler were not 
terrorised by the Frontkimpfer, for in any case the 
numbers of the Frontkimpfer were far too small. It 
was the Schutzbiindler who, whenever they heard of 
any meeting of the Frontkimpfer, hastened to disturb 
and if possible to break it up. As the Frontkimpfer 
naturally opposed those efforts, conflicts resulted in 
which they had the disadvantage because of their 
inferiority in numbers. In their anger and neces- 
sity naturally they used weapons, and as sometimes a 
Schutzbiindler or other Social Democrat was killed, 
the Social Democrats treated such occurrences as a 
matter for the intervention of the authorities and the 
State. Their newspapers raged with indignation, shout- 
ing of ‘Murder’ and ‘Terror’; while their leaders 
delivered noisy speeches charged with threats against 
the National Council, speeches intended for the man in 
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the street; the affair culminating in the funeral of the 
martyr, which, with great skill, they make the occasion 
of a grand procession, so that the people might see their 
strength and fear it. 

One would have thought that, after the first of these 
bloody combats, the Government would have issued a 
decree that neither party might bear arms or have pro- 
cessions in uniform. They omitted, however, to do this, 
and when, after repeated disturbances, they decided to 
act, it was worse than if they had left it alone, for their 
order was only against the Frontkimpfer. They dared 
not interfere with the Schutzbiindler, and even allowed 
Herr Deutsch, the notorious General-in-Chief of the Red 
Army, to hold a review of his Pretorians at St Pélten, 
the second largest provincial town of Lower Austria, 
where, it is said, there were about 20,000 men, to whom 
he made a speech threatening the State. That this 
weakness (to put it euphemistically) on the part of the 
Government must have created bitterness in the citizen 
parties is clear. 

It was obvious that the Frontkimpfer would pay no 
attention to the order, and so it turned out that every- 
thing remained as it was, and the disturbances con- 
tinued. The Union Government, by their feebleness, 
had brought things to such a pass that Austria had sunk 
to the political level of one of the lesser states of Central 
America. 

This led up to the occurrences at Schattendorf. On 
Jan. 30, 1927, the Frontkiampfer had arranged to hold 
a festival in this village of the Burgenland. The 
Republikanische Schutzbund determined to prevent 
this, and attacked them at the railway station, causing 
bloodshed. When later the Schutzbiindler entered 
Schattendorf and prepared to storm the inn, that 
belonged to the landlord, Tscharrmann, shots from the 
house killed an invalid soldier and a boy. At the trials 
which took place in the following July it could not be 
proved, although no less than 125 witnesses were called, 
whether those deaths were due to the shots from the 
inn or from the ranks of the Schutzbiindler. Even 
experts were unable to prove whether rifle or revolver 
shots had caused those deaths. The jury did not dare 
pronounce the three accused men as guilty in the face 
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of that uncertainty and the contradictory testimony of 
the witnesses, but allowed them to go free. Although 
the dead victims had not been Schutzbiindler, and the 
jury, who decided on the acquittal, consisted chiefly of 
men from the people, their verdict was the signal for a 
riot such as Vienna had not experienced since the Revolu- 
tion of 1848. The verdict was made public late in the 
evening of July 14. On the following morning the 
Socialist papers published an inflammatory article, calling 
for revenge, and declaring that the verdict condoned 
murder, that it was an expression of gross party bias, a 
‘blow at the popular sense of Right,’ an enormity that 
cried for punishment, and that the Social Democrats 
would not pass it over. A storm then broke. There 
had been recently in Vienna several sensational acquittals 
which had aroused no wrath among the Social Demo- 
crats, or, indeed, caused any fuss. For instance, a 
butcher was acquitted who had murdered his wife and 
cut up her body (having expert knowledge); while a 
few weeks before the Schattendorf case, the wife of an 
Opera singer, who had shot her husband out of jealousy, 
was acquitted. In contrast to the shots at Schattendorf 
both those cases were murder in intention. Of this there ' 
could not be the slightest doubt. The public sense of 
moral right was unquestionably more injured by them 
than by the acquittal at Schattendorf, which was a 
verdict of not proven, inasmuch as the shots of the 
accused might be regarded as acts of self-defence. When, 
however, it directly concerned the Social Democrats it 
was another matter. Even although the dead boy was 
certainly no Social Democrat and the invalid soldier 
possibly not one either, still the men who had fired the 
shots were Frontkimpfer or were closely connected 
with that organisation. They had dared to fire on a 
Schutzbiindler, and that was enough to brand them as 
criminals who must be punished. In this the Social 
Democrats showed a strange forgetfulness, for only a 
few years before in the Law Courts certain Social 
Democrat workmen who had brutally assaulted their 
principal, and thrown him into the river where he would 
have been drowned if he had not been able to swim, 
had been acquitted ; and this not in a People’s Court of 
Justice, but by a judge who obviously belonged to the 
Vol. 249.—No, 494, 2B 
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same political party as the delinquents, or was closely 
connected with them. That was an incredible verdict, 
giving licence for every kind of brutality and insub- 
ordination, and must have revolted every right-thinking 
person, whatever his political opinions might be. So 
far from the sense of justice of the Social Democrats 
being outraged by that unjust verdict, it approved of it, 
because it was to their advantage. In the Schattendorf 
case, however, they broke into violence because the 
verdict was against themselves. 

It should also be mentioned that the leading citizen 
newspapers of Vienna in this case seconded the Social 
Democratic press, voicing indignation at the verdict, 
though in more moderate ways. This was not through 
love for Social Democracy but out of hatred for the 
Frontkimpfer, a hatred of very simple origin—the 
Frontkimpfer are Anti-Semitic. The leading citizen 
newspapers of Vienna are in the hands of the Jews. 
Hence these tears ! 

Faced by the smoking ruins of the Palace of Justice 
and the blood splashed on the pavements, men 
hastened to join the Social Democrats, in order to make 
themselves safe, and to bring charges against others. 
Among those so maligned were the jury in the Schat- 
tendorf trial, because by their verdict they had outraged 
the sense of justice of the people; secondly, the police, 
because by their brutal handling of the mob they had 
greatly provoked it; and, thirdly, the Communists and 
the ‘ irresponsible elements,’ who had taken advantage of 
the general excitement to plunder and fire the buildings. 
But each of these three charges is a lie, as audacious as 
it is evil, as can easily be proved. 

As to the first lie, relating to the wounded sense of 
justice of the people, we have already seen what relation 
it had to this sense of justice, and how many other 
wrong verdicts had earlier been given without rousing 
a mob to plunder and destroy. But if the verdict in 
the Schattendorf trial had been essentially a miscarriage 
of justice, this would not have justified those who dis- 
approved of it in injuring the means of communication ; 
such as the railways, the post, the telegraph, telephone, 
even the wireless installations ; in heading noisy proces- 
sions, to say nothing of incendiarism and plunder. And 
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if the two other charges of the Social Democrats were 
true; if the police had exceeded their rights, and if the 
‘ irresponsible elements’ had acted with such havoc, great 
blame still would attach to the Social Democrats, for 
they it was who began to injure the system of com- 
munication in Austria, and thus gave the lead to the 
rioters. They even boasted that one sign on their part 
was enough to stop all wheels in Austria; that they 
were the masters of the country and could compel the 
State authorities to do whatever they wished. 

With regard to the second false assertion of the 
Social Democrats in accusing the police of brutality, it 
may be true that, taken by surprise, they did at first 
make blunders, but it must not be forgotten that they 
were faced by a tremendous task. Only 7000 policemen 
had to keep order in a town of two million inhabitants 
and over an area of nearly twenty square kilo- 
metres, and it is natural that when they were fiercely 
attacked, and heard of the terrible death of their four 
comrades who had been taken prisoners by the mob, 
they should have fought with all their power. Even if 
individual policemen did act unwarrantably, it is to the 
credit of the force as a whole that the mob was finally 
controlled, and only the Palace of Justice was sacrificed 
to their destructiveness. It was indeed the Head of 
the Police, Herr von Schober, who saved Vienna from 
something far worse, and in doing so performed a service 
which cannot be too highly appreciated. Think what 
would |have happened if the police had not interfered 
or had acted with hesitation! Other valuable buildings 
must have been attacked and injured. The former 
Hof museums, with their countless and irreplaceable 
treasures of Art and Natural History, and the Hofburg 
which stands in close proximity to the Palace of Justice, 
must have fallen as sacrifices to the mob, to say nothing 
of other enormous dangers to the neighbourhood. 

And now for the third lie of the Social Democrats: 
that with regard to the ‘irresponsible elements.’ In this 
elements must be numbered not only Communists and 
half-grown boys, but also numerous Social Democrats, 
officials of the Red Council Chamber, particularly those 
connected with the tramways; men who had a more 
than sufficient income, and cannot, therefore, be excused 
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as penniless desperadoes. For what reason had the 
Social Democrats provided their workmen with clubs, 
iron poles, hammers, and other weapons of attack, 
when they passed in their thousands on the morning 
of July 15 from the outside districts into the centre of 
the town? The only reason for it was the deliberate 
intention to commit excesses. Boards carried by them 
bearing the inscription: ‘We are marching to help 
ourselves,’ leave no doubt as to that. The missiles and 
weapons of attack borne in a cart belonging to the 
Commune betray the close connexion between the ex- 
cesses and the Red Council Chamber. Moreover, the 
‘irresponsible elements’ could not have been able to 
produce the materials for the fire—pitchpine torches 
and benzine—so quickly if the workmen had not pre- 
pared for it. The fact that others beside idlers and 
vagabonds set fire to the Palace of Justice and com- 
mitted outrages, may be seen from photographs taken 
on the spot. From these it is obvious that those who 
committed the excesses were for the most part not 
ragged individuals but well-dressed men. Nothing, how- 
ever, betrays more clearly the close connexion between 
the Social Democrats and the incendiaries and looters 
than the fact that at first they would not allow any 
citizen newspaper to publish an account of the events of 
July 15 and 16, so that the only ‘ Information’ was that 
distributed by themselves. In doing this they achieved 
two objects: first, the people were prevented for a time, 
at least, from learning the truth; and secondly, the 
outside world could know nothing and therefore had no 
pretext for interference, and there was nothing the 
Social Democrats feared more than the interference of 
the Italians and Hungarians who are the most dangerous 
opponents of their influence. Significant, also, of their 
evil conscience and their anxiety to hide the truth 
is the fact that the Government should have liberated 
the arrested rioters. They were afraid of the ensuing 
trial when their complicity in the violence would have 
been shown up and they unmasked as liars. 

The Social Democrats not only took part in the 
excesses but were also their originators; on them lies 
responsibility for all the horrors committed on July 15 
in Vienna. The trial at Schattendorf was only a 
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welcome opportunity for them at last to realise their 
aims and to establish the ‘ Dictatorship of the Prole- 
tariat’ which is their acknowledged goal. On the ‘ Day’ 
of the Social Democratic Party, which had been kept in 
the previous autumn at Linz, the capital of Upper 
Austria, the majority of those present were already in 
favour of establishing a Dictatorship by force if the 
bourgeoisie were not willing to resign their supremacy ; 
likewise Herr Deutsch, the General-in-Chief of the Red 
Army of Austria, already referred to as having held a 
review of the troops at St Pélten, had threatened to use 
force, even if the city should be shaken to its depths by 
it. In the same way, it was said, a long while before 
the elections, that if these did not turn out to the advan- 
tage of the Social Democrats, Vienna would ‘ experience 
something.’ Certainly these were but vague rumours 
which might be regarded as empty threats. The great 
theft of weapons, however, from the Arsenal, which was 
discovered in the spring and greatly compromised the 
Social Democrats, showed that these reports and threats 
were not empty talk, but that actually in the Red camp 
serious things were being planned. It is true that they 
tried to deny any connexion with that robbery of arms, 
but they gave themselves away, for when the Government 
were prepared, in consequence, to take energetic steps, 
they threatened a general strike, and so identified them- 
selves withit. That things did not go so far as a general 
strike, and the opportunity passed, may be attributed to 
the fact that the Government, alarmed by their own 
energy and the threats of the Social Democrats, did not 
follow up the matter. Also the leaders of the Social 
Democrats might not have thought the time suitable for 
a big move, as having an eye on Geneva they realised 
that if they entered the League of Nations the question 
of the robbery of the weapons must be faced. 

In the May elections which followed, the Social 
Democrats won a small increase of seats, but there was 
little alteration of strength among the various parties 
and they had not secured their hoped-for majority in 
the National Council. The poor result was in strong 
contrast with the vast efforts made and the enormous 
sums of money spent by the Social Democratic Party on 
the elections. Although their newspapers tried to make 
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out that the result of the elections was a triumph, the 
Red Party had no illusions as to that questionable 
triumph, and they had to see that only the votes of 
the citizen voters had brought about the result; the 
reason for this being that their votes were cast for the 
Social Democratic Party in the hope that they would 
continue the Rent Protection Act, viz. the present small 
tax on dwelling-houses. In any case the insufficient 
number of the votes created the situation which, on the 
last ‘Day’ of the party at Linz, it was decided should 
be considered an adequate cause for establishing the 
Dictatorship of the Proletariat by force. How greatly 
the members in the camp of the Red Party were occu- 
pied with this idea may be gathered from the speech 
which Dr Bauer, the leader of the Austrian Social 
Democracy, had made shortly before the critical days of 
July, and in which he uttered the following significant 
statement : ‘Austrian Social Democracy is certainly in 
favour of the Union of Austria with Germany ; not with 
the present Germany in which reactionaries predominate, 
but with a Germany that by revolution has become Social 
Democratic.’ In short: first Revolution, then Union. 
When, a few days later, the Schattendorf trial began, 
it was thought that the opportunity for the development 
of the effort to secure a Dictatorship had come. The 
Red press heralded loudly the approaching storm, and 
kept the excitement red hot. When the verdict was 
delivered, the storm broke. Accustomed to Government 
weakness, and presuming upon the fact that the greater 
part of the defence force and the police was composed 
of members of the Social Democrat organisation, the 
Revolutionary party thought the day had come which 
should give them dominion over Austria, and they pro- 
ceeded to try to make the dream actual. They had mis- 
calculated. Contrary to expectation, the discipline of 
the police, as well as that of the soldiers, proved stronger 
than their party allegiance. The Red emissaries arriving 
at the barracks found closed doors and had to return with 
nothing done. But the police, exasperated by the attacks 
of the mob and violently threatened, used their weapons 
energetically and mastered the rioters. The Republi- 
kanische Schutzbund, upon which the Social Democrats 
had relied, failed utterly, both as regards keeping order 
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and making an attack. It allowed incendiaries and 
looters to work their will, and proved no match for the 
police in spite of its greater strength. The success of 
the Social Democrats and the Communists was, there- 
fore, limited to paralysing the means of communication, 
to acts of vandalism, and to answer for the wounding 
and killing of hundreds. 

The Social Democratic ‘ machine’ was even more of a 
failure in the country. In Steiermark and Tyrol it met 
with the energetic resistance of the Heimwehren, so that 
the Red agitators did not succeed even in achieving a 
strike of the transport workers. An attempt ina mining 
district to establish the rule of the Red Council was 
frustrated by the action of the Heimwehren, who, true 
to their name, proved effectively protective. So the 
attempt to establish in Austria a Dictatorship of the 
Proletariat, which had been so long in preparation, had 
been supported at such great cost, and was launched 
with fanatical zeal, ended in a defeat all along the line, 
the greatest defeat which the Social Democrats had 
suffered since the Revolution. It left their leaders 
sullen, dejected, and silent. 

Great as was the defeat of the Austrian Social Demo- 
crats, it would be too optimistic to hope that the danger 
of a Proletariat Dictatorship is passed. Possibly it is 
only postponed, and we must be prepared for the Social 
Democrats, in conjunction with the Communists, to 
repeat the attempt at the first opportunity, for the 
Reds are thirsting for revenge, and impatiently await 
the moment when they can vent their wrath. ‘Every- 
thing must be overthrown. That is still their watch- 
word. The greatest care must be taken to prevent 
this. A second attempt of the kind must be nipped 
in the bud, and not be allowed to result in fighting 
and the sacrifice of lives. With this end in view it 
is necessary above all things to strengthen the Govern- 
ment of Austria. Whether, in its present condition, it 
would be able to stand firm against a second attack is 
questionable, and it would be a mistake to regard the 
recent suppression of the rioting as a proof that the 
strength and energy of the Government may be fully 
relied upon. Strength and energy were exhibited only 
by the Head of the Police, and it is he, and not the 
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Government, who must be thanked for the salvation of 
Vienna. If the Government had really possessed the 
strength and energy which were afterwards attributed 
to it, and on which it is now endeavouring to plume 
itself, matters would never have gone so far as the burn- 
ing of the Palace of Justice. A monumental building 
of that kind does not burn rapidly—it takes time ; and in 
July the Government allowed the mob to have that 
necessary time. It would be unjust to lay the blame on 
the police. Their 7000 men could not be everywhere. 
It was a case in which it was necessary for the Union- 
Army to take part. Certainly the Government tried to 
bring them in, but in vain; they were kept back by the 
opposition of the Burgomaster and captain of the country, 
Herr Seitz, and it had tried to justify itself by saying 
that, according to the law, it had no right to give orders 
to the army, that right belonging to the captain of the 
country ; an excuse which is no justification, for extra- 
ordinary circumstances require and justify extraordinary 
measures. When the Government at last decided to call 
out the military it was too late. The Palace of Justice 
was lost beyond recall. 

A lawyer on behalf of the Government might perhaps 
have urged in its defence that it had hesitated to call 
out the military because it did not feel sure of them and 
feared they might refuse to obey even if they did not 
actually join the rioters; but this excuse does not hold, 
for even if such anxiety with regard to the political 
feelings of the Union-Army were not unfounded, too 
much was at stake for the military not to be used. If 
the Head of the Police, Herr von Schober, had followed 
the example of the Government and kept within the 
limits of his rights, he would scarcely have been 
empowered to allow the use of firearms; for, strange 
as it may seem, his position is subordinate to that of 
the Burgomaster of Vienna and he had not received 
any such permission from Herr Seitz. In happy contrast 
to the Government Herr von Schober acted as the danger 
of the moment required. Nothing can free the Govern- 
ment from a passive participation in the tragic events 
of those unfortunate days, and the ruins of the Palace 
of Justice are not only a memorial of shame to Vienna 
in general and the Social Democrats in particular, but 
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are also a reminder of the weakness of the Government. 
Dr Seipel, the Chancellor of the Bund, has shown once 
more that, clever and skilled diplomatist as he is, and 
creditably as he deals with the foreign politics of Austria, 
he does not insist on the firmness, strength, and the iron 
hand which are indispensable if Austria is not to 
succumb to the Revolutionaries or to a crowd of 
Bolshevists and become nearly akin to Moscow; for 
Austria, situated as she is at the centre of Europe, would 
prove a grave source of danger to the peace of the 
world. As Dr Seipel enjoys great confidence in foreign 
countries, and not one among the politicians of Austria 
appears more suited for the post of Chancellor, we can 
only wish that he may retain it. But in order that he 
may be equal to his difficult task it is essential that he 
should stiffen his neck and harden his hand. And that 
is possible only if he is given a powerful weapon on 
which he can rely unconditionally at the moment of 
danger. At present he has nothing of the kind at his 
disposal; for even if the existing Union-Army on the 
past occasion gave no cause for anxiety, its composition 
—65 per cent. Social Democrats against 35 per cent. 
bourgeoisie—offers no security that it would stand a 
second trial. It is therefore essential that the Union- 
Army should be in future entirely unpolitical, ie. that 
no soldier, so long as he remains in the army, may be 
a member of any political organisation. Besides the 
official Union-Army there must, of course, not be any 
unofficial troops, no Party Pretorians. All organisations 
of that kind, Social Democrat or bourgeois, must be 
broken up and no new ones allowed to take their place. 
Such a manceuvre as Burgomaster Seitz tried when, 
after the bloody days of July, taking advantage of the 
occasion, he formed a Red bodyguard, the so-called 
‘Gemeindeschutzwache’ (People’s Defence Guard) which 
was broken up in consequence of the opposition of the 
Voélkerbund (People’s Union), and he at once started to 
form a new bodyguard, must not happen again. Of course, 
not only must the Union-Army be non-political, but every 
other institution for the purpose of keeping order, such 
as the gendarmerie and the police, which at present 
contain an even higher percentage of Social democrats, 
viz. 75 per cent., must be so too. It would also be essential 
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that the Arsenal, which at present is a bulwark of the 
Social Democrats, the entire control being in their hands, 
should be made neutral and placed under the manage- 
ment of non-political members of the Bund. Essential 
also is the passing of a law against strikes which will 
make a strike known and show it up for what it really 
is, the high-handed extortion of the general public. 

As Austria by herself is hardly in a position to carry 
out these reforms the Vélkerbund (People’s Union) must 
make it their business to place the Government in such 
a position that it can carry them through without hesi- 
tation. At the same time the powers in Geneva should 
be persuaded to allow Austria to organise an army 
which is really capable of defence, both as regards 
numbers and arms. We need have no fear that such 
permission would be abused and the peace of Europe 
endangered. It is more dangerous to have a defenceless 
Austria given over to a Revolutionary party greedy for 
power. We cannot speak of the July riots without 
thinking of the dangers which might arise from the 
position of Austria as it affects other States. Those 
which are neighbours would regard her as a danger to 
themselves and be likely to interfere. This interference 
might have the worst developments, and might, almost 
must, lead to the division of Austria which has often 
been contemplated; a problem in the working out of 
which the peace of Europe would again be shattered. 

If this danger is happily over, there is still another 
which remains. There can be no doubt that the idea of 
union between Austria and Germany has been furthered 
by the events of July 15. The bourgeois circles of 
Austria will see, or at any rate wish to see, in them a 
proof that Austria in its present condition is incapable 
of protecting its citizen population from the outbursts 
of the Revolutionary party and that a repetition of 
such events can only be prevented by union with Ger- 
many. We may think what we like of such a union. In 
any case the attempt to realise it would raise a storm 
in Europe and threaten a new war. 
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1. The Children of the Sun. By W. J. Perry. Methuen, 
1923. 

2. The Evolution of the Dragon. By G.. Elliot Smith. 
Manchester University Press, 1919. 


Ir has been noticed that Herodotus tends to lower his 
standards of criticism when the subject under discussion 
is far away in place or time. He is not singular in this 
respect. All ages look for marvels in far countries; 
the ancients talked of one-eyed Arimaspians, blameless 
Ethiopians, and Hyperboreans equally irreproachable. 
Medizval writers have strange tales of the empire of 
Prester John, with its sagittarians and griffins, its 
fountains of milk and honey; and the myth of the 
noble savage persisted from Tacitus to the 18th century, 
nor is it wholly extinct to-day. This credulity extends 
also to things distant in time. Golden Ages of peace and 
plenty, ages when men lived for centuries, married with 
angels, or entertained gods, these have still their place, 
not only in the ‘ good old times’ of the fairy story, but 
in the beliefs, conscious or unconscious, of a large number 
of people to-day. The idea of a Golden Age, before war 
was ‘invented,’ actually becomes explicit in the theories 
of Mr Perry, and the glowing picture of a ‘merrie’ 
medizval England, full of faith and beer, with a Church 
that encouraged dancing and promoted the advance of 
knowledge, which is drawn for us by Mr Chesterton, is 
another variation of the same theme. 

This distance-lent enchantment is the mythopoeic 
historian’s opportunity. And there exist other factors 
which favour his enterprise. Prehistory is a new science ; 
its criteria are by no means agreed upon. Anthropology 
and ethnology, upon which it largely relies for its data, 
are still battlegrounds where rival theories about the 
most fundamental principles join issue. Geology, ancient 
geography, and zoology are hardly in better case. Even 
archeology, though a longer-established science, can on 
occasions give ambiguous results. Another fact which 
helps to make prehistory the happy hunting-ground of 
the ‘bold theorist is the great increase of specialisation 
in knowledge that has taken place. It is probable that 
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in the 18th century, the century of Hume, Gibbon, and 
Voltaire, when a much smaller educated class, brought 
up on the classics, shared a traditional culture of literary 
elegance and logical thought ; when the mass of human 
knowledge was practically within the compass of a single 
mind, and the data were more easily verifiable ; when, 
above all, the experts were known and their judgment 
carried overwhelming weight, the conditions would have 
been impossible for many modern theories, which now 
float into the world in newspaper articles or cheaply- 
printed books, fathered by journalists, lecturers, or 
novelists, some of whom have achieved fame and won 
an audience in other spheres. Side by side with this 
tendency may be set the growing appreciation of the 
public for the views of men and women who have, for 
some reason, become popular figures—actresses, divorcées, 
preachers, athletes—on art, politics, economics, and other 
subjects, for knowledge of which they are often pro- 
fessionally disqualified. 

The history of certain periods is peculiarly liable to 
distortion by uncritical writers. Either the information 
which we have is too abundant, or it is too scanty. The 
historian of the last hundred years, for instance, must 
reduce to order, by a drastic process of evaluation and 
selection, a huge mass of material, economic, social, 
political, and so on. An able writer, making use only 
of authentic facts, may group them in such a way as to 
produce a synthesis which, consistent in itself, is a mis- 
leading, or at best an imperfect, account of the reality. 
In this manner he may use the history of the period to 
justify Roman Catholicism, or Socialism, or Nordic 
superiority, or simply as the corpus vile on which to 
demonstrate the brilliance of his technique and the 
novelty of his theories. On the other hand, many periods, 
especially the earlier ones, of human history offer great 
temptations to the uncontrolled imagination. Thus 
Greek legends have been considered a cycle of Solar 
Myths; early Greek communities modelled on Anglo- 
Saxon lines, and matriarchy made to stand where it 
ought not, in the interest of theoretical symmetry. 

This desire for symmetry, the desire to imprison the 
unruly stream of history between strait banks, is the 
greatest temptation of all. It is in some ways a subtle 
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one; for every real historian must, if he is to present 
his work in an intelligible form, perceive some ‘ pattern 
in the carpet,’ some unity in the multitude of facts with 
which he deals. And from perceiving this design to 
imposing one of his own making is but a short step. 
Instead of the sculptor releasing a statue from the 
block in which it potentially existed we find a Procrustes, 
cutting off inconvenient limbs to fit his victim to the— 
no doubt admirable—proportions of his bed. Examples 
of the more obvious kind may be found in Orosius and 
Salvian, who wrote treatises to prove the divine govern- 
ance of the world, with the result that their works are 
now negligible as history, though still valuable as sources 
for an obscure period. Salvian’s methods have been 
criticised by Gibbon as follows: ‘ Salvian has attempted 
to explain the moral government of the Deity; a task 
which may be readily performed by supposing that the 
calamities of the wicked are judgements, and those of the 
righteous trials.’ 

From this point of view let us now examine a modern 
theory, which, if it can be maintained, certainly reduces 
prehistory to a very convenient and easily memorised 
formula. Dr Elliot Smith, Professor of Anatomy at 
University College, London, and Mr Perry, who is on the 
staff of the same institution, believe that the difficulties 
of the subject have been overestimated. ‘As know- 
ledge increases, the historical process becomes relatively 
simple.’* Further, what we call ‘ civilisation’ is ‘a thing 
in itself, with its own mode of development. It is a 
definite ‘complex,’ a bundle of practices, customs, and 
beliefs, all of them easily recognisable, which can pass 
from people to people, from one end of the world to the 
other, and still remain practically unchanged. So that 
if in China, or Peru, we observe traces of all, or any, of 
these customs (they include such things as Irrigation, 
Love of Pearls and Precious Metals, Shipbuilding, Dualism 
of any kind in government orclass, Megalithic Architecture, 
and Warfare), we can infer that the country in question 
was at some time in contact with the carriers of this 
precious bundle, the contents of which came originally 
from Egypt, the omphalos or hub of the civilisation of 
the whole world. 





* W. J. Perry, ‘The Growth of Civilisation,’ preface, 
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The methods pursued by these investigators can best 
be described in their own words. ‘The probabilities 
against two communities having independently come to 
elaborate a culture that possesses, say, pottery-making, 
weaving, and agriculture are so tremendous that it can 
be assumed with confidence that this has never taken 
place.’* On the strength of this confident assumption, 
‘students are being forced more and more to believe in 
continuity, even where it cannot be demonstrated.’ + 
Now, in order to be thoroughly symmetrical, we must 
assume that every community, with of course one 
exception, owes its culture to some other community. 
Hence, if the process be carried far enough, we shall 
‘find threads leading from all parts of the world to one 
centre, the source and fount of civilisation. {t What 
was this centre? Obviously Egypt, for these reasons: 

1. It may be taken as a ‘ general theorem of practically 
universal application that the Egyptians invariably 
excelled all other ancient peoples in their skill in the 
manipulation of raw materials.’ § 

2. ‘Egypt is the most likely place in all the world for 
men to have discovered irrigation.’ 

3. The Egyptians either invented or were the first 
known people to practise (the alternative is significant, 
in view of the gaps in our knowledge of the evolution of 
ancient arts and crafts) various ‘fundamental arts and 
crafts,’ among which ‘elements of culture’ are included 
pottery, gold, maces, polished stone implements, ships, 
weaving, ideas of immortality, and other items.| As 
will be seen below, the evidence on most of these points 
will not stand examination. 

The hypothesis proceeds as follows: The influence of 
Egypt, which had founded ‘the civilisations of Crete, 
Sumer, and Elam’ about the time of the First Egyptian 
Dynasty, ‘became more and more potent until ultimately 
it spread across the world ina great wave that ultimately 
landed on the shores of America, and originated the 
civilisations of the Maya in Guatemala and Honduras, 
as well as those of Peru, of Costa Rica, and elsewhere.’ 
Thus ‘it can be said with confidence that the history 





* W. J. Perry, ‘The Growth of Civilisation,’ p. 2. 
+ Ibid. t Ibid. § Ibid, p. 21. || Ibid, p. 32. 
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of the world in ancient times was but the reflexion of 
that of Egypt.’ * 

The wholesale nature of this theory naturally involves 
the quotation of a vast number of facts and instances, 
selected from a corpus many times vaster, in support of 
it. Unfortunately for its upholders, the instances, and 
in many cases the facts also, in practically every field 
run counter to those established by the experts in 
each particular department of research. Prehistoric 
archazsology is not an easy science; long training and a 
critical sense are needed to prevent the student from 
being led astray by false analogies. The interpretation 
of symbols may produce the most surprising results, as 
can be seen in a recent book, ‘ The Migration of Symbols,’ 
by Mr Donald Mackenzie, who among other achieve- 
ments, has, in the charming phrase of Mr Perry, 
‘accumulated a large mass of material, which shows 
how the idea of milk, so common in Egypt, has been 
carried round the world, and given rise to an immense 
accumulation of symbolic thought, by its application to 
trees, shells, and so forth.’t Prof. Elliot Smith is also, 
like John Wellington Wells of Gibertian fame, a ‘ dealer 
in magic and spells.’ According to Mr Perry, ‘he has 
shown with considerable certainty (sic) that the begin- 
nings of the ideas underlying magical and religious 
practice were bound up with shells... . One class of 
objects after another has been incorporated in the body 
of ideas concerning Givers of Life; so that, ultimately, 
vast categories are included in the scheme, all originally 
deriving their potency in thought from the homely 
cowrie shell.’t{ We shall come later to these ‘Givers of 
Life,’ but it may be remarked in passing that the theory 
is helped on its way by a surprising use of etymology. 
‘We know that the ancient Persian word for a pearl, 
“margan,” “the giver of life,” was adopted in all the 
Turanian languages.’§ This is an impossible derivation ; 
and Prof. Elliot Smith’s theory that ‘ the archaic civilisa- 
tion’ was spread largely by the search for pearls, which 
Mr Perry calls ‘ one of the most important generalisations 





* ¢The Growth of Civilisation,’ pp. 57, 61. 

+ ‘Children of the Sun,’ p. 479. } Ibid, pp. 480-481. 

§ ‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 12th edition, s.v. ‘Anthropology.’ Cf. 
Haddon in ‘ Man,’ December 1924. 
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ever made in the study of human society,’ rests on no 
better foundation.* Among the Egyptians, Mr Perry 
tells us, pearls were considered ‘givers of life’ = But 
apart from the fact that there is no evidence for this, 
no pearls have ever been found in early Mediter- 
ranean or Egyptian tombs or settlements.{ Nor, pace 
Mr Perry, are there any signs of ancient pear!-fisheries 
in Oceania, except possibly at Tahiti;§ nor did the 
Mayas of Central America use pearls. || Three of the 
most important links in the chain are missing, and 
the rest of it is fragile enough, as will be seen when the 
theory of diffusion, of which it forms a part, comes to be 
examined. Before this, let us take two more instances. 
Primitive design in pottery is admittedly a difficult 
subject. Mr Perry claims that among certain com- 
munities of ‘Egypt, the Mgean Archipelago, Crete, 
Sumer, Elam, Syria, Asia Minor, the Caucasus, Turkestan, 
Baluchistan, the Danube Valley, the Balkans, Greece, 
Italy, and the Middle Euphrates... the ornamenta- 
tion of their pottery was similar, and peculiar to them.’{ 
This sweeping statement is not endorsed by specialists 
in the subject. Even in such a relatively restricted area 
as the Aigean, which has been during the last twenty 
years a field of intensive cultivation, the various cultural 
intermingling currents are by no means understood, and 
the conclusions to be drawn, for instance, from the 
occurrence of the spiral ornament are still a matter for 
controversy. But to Mr Perry, a reviewer has said, ‘all 
polished stone implements, all copper daggers, all clay 
figurines, are the same.’ And to this list must be added 
primitive pottery, and stone monuments, as will be seen 
when we come to discuss his treatment of Britain. 

In dealing with Crete, Mr Perry apparently assigns 
the ‘ tholos’ tombs of the Mesara plain to the first Middle 
Minoan period, and accordingly insists that they are due 
to the influence of the ‘Children of the Sun’ (of whom 
more hereafter) of the Fifth Egyptian Dynasty. But a 
little later on he tells us that they were modelled on the 





* ‘Children of the Sun,’ p. 383. t Ibid, p. 388. 
t Cf. Peet, ‘Journal of Egyptian Archeology,’ x, 63, 

§ Cf. Haddon, loc. cit. 

|| Clarke, ‘Journal of Egyptian Archeology,’ x, 191. 

{| ‘Growth of Civilisation,’ p. 24. 
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pyramids of the Twelfth Dynasty.* If it is difficult to 
reconcile the dates, it is even more difficult to perceive 
any connexion between a beehive tomb and a pyramid. 
It is curious to find a disregard of chronology in those 
who claim, by the use of the ‘ historical method,’ to have 
demolished traditional views, and whose tendency is ‘ to 
sweep away all such sophistry’ (the reference is to 
Tylor’s position) ‘and to introduce into ethnology the 
real scientific method.’ t But such disregard, amounting 
frequently to what grammarians would call a ‘ hysteron 
proteron,’ is necessary in the interests of the theory. 
The decisive incident in the history of civilisation, Mr 
Perry tells us, occurred at the beginning of the Fifth 
Dynasty. The king was forced to come to an agreement 
with a noble family of Heliopolis, whereby the civil 
power passed to a vizier of that family, the king retain- 
ing only religious authority. (It may be noted that this 
is quite inaccurate. The vizier was never anything 
more than the subordinate of the king, and carried 
out his orders, political or otherwise. It was also only a 
temporary arrangement.) { This, he says, was the origin 
of the ‘Children of the Sun,’ that mythical race of 
heroes, traders, and warriors, and not of them only. 
For the Mikado, according to Mr Perry, as high-priest 
of the national sun-cult, ‘is but attending the altar of 
his ancestors, whose line presumably goes right back 
into the family of the Children of the Sun at Heliopolis.’ 
Further, another ‘cultural element,’ the ‘dual organisa- 
tion,’ of society and government, is stated to have spread 
round the world, starting from this alleged incident in 
Egyptian history. When we examine the nature of 
this dualism, it is seen to be, as a critic puts it, ‘ rather 
fluid in content.’ It is not that defined by Rivers.§ 
And although in Egypt several characteristics are pre- 
dicated of it, and said to be of world-wide application 
(the two divisions, e.g., consist of ‘the Children of the 
Sun, incarnate deities; and a landed nobility, connected 
with the underworld, who look after the civil administra- 
tion of the country, and act as war-lords’), it is difficult 
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to find any common element, except that of dualism 
in some form, in the various examples of it brought 
forward. The dualism is not the same in each case, nor 
is it the Egyptian form. Thus there is no more reason 
to connect the constitution of Bhutan * with the Children 
of the Sun than there would be to derive the English 
Party System from Fifth Dynasty Egypt. 

To return to the dates. The Children of the Sun left 
Egypt, to spread the ‘archaic civilisation,’ towards the 
end of the Old Kingdom, i.e. at latest 2200 B.c. But 
the civilisation itself has no chronology. Its elements 
belong to all periods, and in many areas there is no 
evidence at all for the date. Mr Perry, it is true, allows 
himself considerable latitude. ‘For instance, it will not 
matter that a culture-sequence ...may range over 
thousands of years in time when passing from Egypt 
to America. t But even this cannot remove all diffi- 
culties. The ‘ archaic civilisation’ is said to have reached 
Central America during the last centuries B.c. An 
important stage in its journey was the Khmer civilisa- 
tion of Cambodia, as exemplified in the famous ruins 
at Angkor. Now, these ruins date from the seventh and 
eighth centuries A.D. The cart certainly seems to precede 
the horse in this case. Pottery, too, which Prof. Elliot 
Smith rightly speaks of as a distinctive feature of the 
Neolithic phase of culture, and which was widely spread 
in Europe centuries before the rise of the Children of 
the Sun, forms nevertheless an important indication of 
the presence of the ‘archaic civilisation.’ Again, in a 
curious pamphlet entitled ‘War and Civilisation,’ in 
which the origin of warfare is found in certain ‘ warrior 
aristocracies’ who start from the ‘borders of great 
empires’ in search of pearls and other ‘givers of life,’ 
Mr Perry draws his examples of these warlike races 
from all places and all times, ranging through four 
continents, and from Neolithic periods in Europe to the 
Celtic and Teutonic invasions of the late Roman Empire, 
apparently unmindful of his own dictum that warfare 
was only invented once. 

This is perhaps a convenient place to examine this 





* Cf. Dr Elliot Smith’s letter, ‘Times,’ Sept. 7, 1926. 
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theory of the origin of warfare. It seems that one day 
in Egypt the Heliopolitan priesthood arranged that the 
old king should no longer be offered up as a ritual sacri- 
fice, but that a slave should be killed instead, whose 
blood would rejuvenate the king. From this practice 
‘the custom of warfare evidently developed,’ and man- 
kind was educated in ‘cruel modes of behaviour.’ * When 
the Children of the Sun, who at that time ‘ruled in all 
parts of the earth,’ ‘killed or exiled their divine overlord, 
and began to struggle among themselves for power,’ the 
old order was broken up, and the result was ‘ the sudden 
appearance, in all parts of the earth, of military aris- 
tocracies, led by men of royal blood, such as Odin and 
his followers in Scandinavia, the Dorians and other 
Greek tribes, the Celts, the Turko-Tartar tribes, the 
Tai-Shan of Yunnan, the later Polynesians, the Aztecs, 
and many others.’¢ (The dates, it may be noted, do not 
signify.) Thus warfare began; for the earliest parts 
of the Stone Age ‘reveal nothing in the shape of a 
weapon’; and ‘all through the later stages of the Stone 
Age... but few weapons are made.’ And from this 
one can infer that ‘the entire absence of any signs of 
warfare among the earliest people of the earth makes 
the problem historical in the sense that we can point to 
a time when, so far as we know, it did not exist.’ 

In criticism of this remarkable statement it is perhaps 
enough to point to the many formidable stone weapons 
of both Paleolithic and Neolithic times, some of them 
actually embedded in human skeletons, to the evidence 
of wars and conquest on a large scale in the early 
Sumerian empire, and, in Egypt, to the archaic slate 
palettes depicting battles and prisoners, of a time perhaps 
a thousand years earlier than that of the ‘origin of 
warfare. Mr Perry is possibly influenced, all uncon- 
sciously, by his political views, which appear to be 
rather advanced. His definition of warfare, which he 
emphasises by italics, is as follows: ‘Warfare is the 
means whereby the members of a parasitic ruling class 
of alien origin endeavour, while exploiting their own sub- 
jects, to dominate those surrounding peoples who produce 
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wealth in a tangible and desired form. The optimistic 
conclusion follows that ‘class consciousness’ will put an 
end to warfare; ‘the day when the peoples of Europe 
say to their rulers and dominant classes, ‘‘ We will no 
longer work to maintain you,” etc.’* At this point we 
may consider three of the regions to which Mr Perry 
applies his theory, and from which he derives material 
for its support. Egypt is, of course, the most important, 
as it is the foundation of his edifice. If this is found to 
dissolve when the acids of criticism are applied to it, the 
superstructure must crumble with it. Central America 
is interesting, as representing one of the furthest exten- 
sions both of the ‘ archaic civilisation’ and of Mr Perry’s 
imagination. And Great Britain, whose archzology is 
naturally more familiar to us than that of other countries, 
forms a useful example of Mr Perry’s methods. 

It is claimed for Egypt that she was the mother of 
practically all the arts and crafts. The proofs of this 
must be drawn mainly from two sources ; the Egyptian 
evidence on the one hand, and, on the other, the evidence 
from jthe surrounding area, showing that the various 
elements of the ‘archaic civilisation’ could not have 
originated elsewhere than in Egypt. Let us take a few 
examples. First, the megalithic problem. Much recent 
work—curiously ignored by Mr Perry—has been done 
on this, establishing the existence of a definite megalithic 
culture, towards the end of the Northern Stone Age, on 
the western margin of Europe from Sardinia to Scandi- 
navia. The evolution of burial-chambers of huge stones 
from so-called ‘dolmens’ into ‘ passage-graves’ has been 
traced especially clearly in Portugal; and continuous 
development in the technique of the stone axes found in 
these monuments has also been demonstrated. There 
are various cross-currents ; the distribution of ‘ beehive’ 
tombs, ‘ double-box’ tombs, and ‘cruciform’ tombs helps 
to complicate the problem. Two main regions, however, 
can safely be defined ; a Northern, neolithic region (no 
metal has yet been found in any megalithic tomb in 
Great Britain, Ireland, Holland, or Scandinavia) and a 
Southern, eneolithic region (copper, and a few gold 
ornaments, have been found in the megalithic tombs 
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of Brittany and Spain). The importance of the dis- 
tinction will be seen later on. Mr Perry maintains that 
this megalithic culture (megaliths being one of the chief 
signs of the presence of the ‘archaic civilisation’) came 
from Egypt; but he can give no proof, and certain 
elementary blunders indicate a lack of first-hand ac- 
quaintance with the subject. When we come to England, 
we shall see that he does not distinguish between mega- 
lithic and other stone monuments. As regards Egypt, 
he thinks that the Royal Tombs of the First Dynasty 
were mastabas,* whereas these appear first in the 
Third Dynasty, and that beehive tombs, from Crete to 
the Orkneys, were modelled on the pyramids of the 
Twelfth Dynasty. Apart from the difficulty in the 
dates, it is hard to see how any resemblance can be 
traced between a beehive tomb anda pyramid. Dr Elliot 
Smith, it may be noted, is even more surprising in his 
architectural views, for according to him, ‘the dolmen 
is nothing more than a degenerated mastaba tomb.’ t 
It does not seem to have struck either him or Mr Perry 
as odd that in the whole of Egypt there is only one 
example, and that a doubtful one, of true megalithic 
building. The same may be said of other ‘cultural 
elements.’ The polished stone axe is rare in Egypt; 
copper is not produced there, and the earliest examples 
seem to be connected with an immigrant folk.t Flax 
grows in a cold climate ; its uses for weaving must have 
been discovered elsewhere, before it was imported into 
Egypt. Carpentry is said to have begun there; but even 
the wood is foreign. Corn, again, grows wild in North 
Syria and other parts of Asia, not in Egypt. ‘The 
Egyptians,’ Dr Elliot Smith tells us, ‘taught the Syrians 
the value of metal weapons.’ This does not seem likely, 
in view of the fact that the Syrians were far ahead of 
them, in the forms and design of their weapons, which 
bear no resemblance to those of Egypt. 

The megalithic tombs of western Europe are said to 
be due to ‘Egyptians, who died abroad when exploiting 
foreign sources of wealth.’ There is no evidence, in 
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Egypt or elsewhere, that any Egyptian exploited wealth 
abroad in this way, or died in such an adventure. The 
Greeks have left evidence at Marseilles, the Cartha- 
ginians in Spain; but no trace of such Egyptians has 
ever been found. In an elaborate monograph, Dr Elliot 
Smith claims that ‘characteristic Egyptian inventions 
can be recognised wherever ships have been built.’* 
Rough Bronze Age carvings of sledge-like vehicles on 
Swedish rocks are said to represent ships ‘ essentially 
identical’ with the war vessels discovered by Stanley 
on Lake Victoria Nyanza. Both accordingly show the 
influence of Egypt. He quotes statements from Mr 
Cecil Torr and similar writers, to show that the Chinese 
‘junk’ is connected with the Latin ‘juncus,’ a reed, and 
that sailors’ earrings, and the ‘bellying’ of sails, are a 
heritage from the Phoenicians, who handed on the 
Egyptian tradition. And so on. Yet it is well known 
that other people’s ships were entirely different from 
those of Egypt, and developed from different sources. 
The famous knife-blade of Gebel-el-Arak, which is 
certainly predynastic, shows a sea-fight between men 
of different races, in which one type of ship represented 
is obviously non-Egyptian. 

We are said to owe our calendar to Egypt;f but as a 
matter of fact we inherit the Babylonian calendar and 
Zodiac, with which the Egyptian constellations have 
hardly anything incommon. The search for ‘life-giving 
substances’ by Egyptians is said to have given rise to 
the Sumerian civilisation, and ‘there are no valid 
reasons for attributing to any Elamite or Sumerian 
remains a date earlier, if indeed as early, as that of the 
First Egyptian Dynasty.’t Yet strong evidence had 
already been adduced for the belief that Sumer and 
Elam had already passed the zenith of their culture 
when the First Dynasty ruled in Egypt, and the dis- 
coveries of Mr Woolley at Ur in the last few months 
have fully confirmed this. § 

Let us turn to the New World to redress the balance 





* ‘Ships as Evidence of the Migrations of Early Culture,’ p. 18. 

+ ‘Children of the Sun,’ p. 441. 

t ‘Encyclopedia Britannica, loc. cit. (1922). Cf. ‘Origin of Magic and 
Religion,’ p. 70 (1923). 

§ S. Langdon in ‘Journal of Egyptian Archeology,’ 1921, pp. 133 ff. 
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of the Old. The difficulty, referred to above, in the 
respective dates of the Khmer and Mayan civilisations 
causes Dr Elliot Smith only a momentary qualm. The 
end of the ‘Old Empire’ of the Mayas, a culture of 
which all the essentials must have been in existence 
centuries before the Christian era, is placed by Joyce 
about 340 a.D., by Morley about 610 a.p. These are 
inconvenient dates for the theory; but he expects (the 
reason is not stated) that they will soon be brought 
down to at least 900 a.p. ‘However,’ we read, ‘this is a 
problem that can be discussed later.’ One looks in vain 
for any further reference to the matter. 

Meanwhile, traces of the ‘archaic civilisation’ meet 
us on every hand. One element is sufficient to prove 
its presence. Any people which uses either stone for 
building, or pottery or metal in any form, or totemism, 
or exogamy, is obviously a member of it. Let us take 
a random instance. Mr Perry is dealing with the 
‘theories’ of those who regard Australia as free from 
the attentions of the Children of the Sun. ‘Can we 
assume that Australia was never visited by bearers of 
this civilisation ? It is claimed that stone circles existed 
in Australia. If this be so, then the structure on which 
these theories rest collapses.’* In view of this, it is sur- 
prising that the culture of Peru, the most important of 
the New World after the Mayan, and possessing, moreover, 
the attraction of a sun-cult, is passed over so lightly. 

Proceeding northwards, we reach the heart of the 
mighty and mysterious Maya civilisation. Its ruined 
cities, buried in tropical, fever-haunted forest, are still 
very imperfectly explored, and its history, pieced together 
from native traditions and a few illuminated manuscripts, 
the account of a 16th-century Spanish bishop, and the 
inscribed monuments, is a desperate affair. Here was a 
chance for the fantaisiste. Le Plongeon, in 1886, turned 
the tables on the future theories of Dr Elliot Smith by 
asserting that Egypt was colonised from Yucatan more 
than 11,000 years ago. Lord Kingsborough, in nine 
costly volumes, sought to trace the descent of the Mayas 
from the Lost Tribes of Israel. More recently, in a book 
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by Mr Lewis Spence, the Lost Continent of Atlantis has 
been held responsible for both Egyptian and Mayan 
civilisations. The speculations of Dr Elliot Smith and 
Mr Perry successfully hold their own beside these 
imaginative efforts. Neither is hampered by too intimate 
an acquaintance with facts. A formidable mountain- 
range on the Pacific coast, reinforced by hundreds of 
miles of dense forest, presents no difficulties to those 
invading aristocrats, the Children of the Sun, in their 
long journey, of which no traces, unfortunately, remain, 
to Guatemala and Yucatan, in quest of life-giving 
substances. Superficial similarities, again, are sufficient 
to prove ‘identity of culture’ between Egyptians and 
Mayas. Both have pyramids. ‘There is salmons in 
both,’ as Fluellen said. A little more knowledge would 
have shown that the Maya pyramids are constructed 
with a radically different design from those of Egypt, 
namely, as a platform for buildings which required 
elevation for astronomical or religious purposes, and 
that Mayan architecture, as seen, for instance, in the 
temples at Tikal and Palenque, has no real resemblance 
to anything in Egypt or Asia. The complicated numeral 
‘ and dating systems of the Mayas, with their vigesimal 
peculiarities, the remarkable Tonalamatl, or 260-day 
period, the Calendar-round, and ‘ Long Count’ cannot be 
paralleled in the Old World. 

Two further arguments may be mentioned. Mr Perry 
quotes from Mr Joyce the statement that the Maya 
civilisation seems to spring full-blown from the ground. 
This is construed as a proof that it was not autochthonous, 
but brought by the ubiquitous adventurers and pro- 
spectors of the ‘archaic civilisation. * If Mr Perry had 
read the next sentence, he would have seen that the 
appearance is due mainly to insufficient excavation— 
most of the tierra caliente is buried in dense forest—and 
to the fact that the earlier buildings were of wood, as 
is shown by the architectural and sculptural technique, 
and have, therefore, perished. We used to hear much 
of the ‘Greek miracle’; later research taught us that a 
long series of xoana and wooden temples led up to the 
‘ Apollo’ of Tenea and the Herzeum of Olympia. 
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The other point is the famous ‘Elephant versus 
Macaw’ controversy which has been a continual source 
of amusement to archzologists since it first began some 
years ago. A monolith at Copan, known as ‘Stela B,’ 
covered with sculpture in relief, somewhat damaged by 
time, displays some conventionalised heads, which Dr 
Elliot Smith declares are elephants, and therefore prove 
the Asiatic origin of Maya civilisation. He goes further 
than this. There is a ‘ distinctively Hindu artistic feeling 
in the modelling,’ and in the battered carving he can 
see plainly not only some of the correct physical features 
of the Indian elephant, but also a turbaned mahout, 
equipped with a goad, on the creature’s head. It is 
difficult, however, to reconcile with this the admission, 
on the same page, of the ‘striking influence exerted by 
the representation of a well-known creature, the macaw, 
on the craftsmen who were set the task of modelling 
the elephant, which to them was an alien and wholly 
unknown animal.’* More surprising still is the state- 
ment that the ‘reality of this identification (viz. of the 
Copan carving with an Indian elephant) is put beyond 
even the possibility of doubt by the incongruous and 
irrelevant addition of the spiral ornament, which is not 
justified by any natural feature of the elephant... .’+ 
We are thus asked to believe that because a real elephant 
has no spiral ornament, the carving in question repre- 
sents an elephant. The fact is that Dr Elliot Smith is 
no more acquainted with the critical study of primitive 
art than with that of primitive architecture. His naiveté 
in this respect is shown by an elaborately produced 
monograph, ‘Elephants and Ethnologists,’ in which a 
number of artistic woodcuts, themselves taken from 
drawings, and prepared under his own direction, are 
used as evidence in support of his view. It is only 
necessary to compare with these a photograph of the 
original monument to realise the unscientific nature of 
this procedure. A mass of further information, mainly 
irrelevant, about mediwval bestiaries, Scottish carvings, 
Greek coins, and Indian objects of all periods, provides 
opportunities for a further series of attractive woodcuts, 





* ‘Nature,’ Jan. 27, 1916. Cf. Morley, ‘Inscriptions at Copan,’ p. 406. 
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but adds nothing to the argument. Now, Maya symbolic 
art is a difficult and esoteric subject; one has only to 
look at the glyphs for the day-signs, or the representation 
of the serpent-bird deity, to see the almost unrecog- 
nisable lengths to which formal abstraction of feathers, 
snakes, birds, weapons, etc., had been carried. A careful 
study of Mayan artistic conventions and analogies shows 
that the figures in question are macaws; and it is sadly 
amateurish to try to interpret them by reference to the 
religious symbols of Asiatics, whose language, beliefs, 
and culture were entirely different. Tlaloc, for instance, 
the Aztec deity (‘the Elephant-headed rain-god of 
America,’ Dr Elliot Smith rather airily calls him), in 
virtue of some superficial resemblance, is said to possess 
attributes ‘identical’ with those of the Indian Indra.* 
It is true that some confusion in the symbolism has to 
be posited, in order to maintain the identity and thus 
establish ‘the fact that the American rain-god was 
transmitted across the Pacific from India via Cambodia.’ 
But the interesting point is the method employed. 

One starts with a ‘resemblance,’ or ‘connexion,’ 
between two things. They will, a few sentences later, 
be ‘brought into close association with each other.’ It 
is now only a matter of time before they become 
‘identified.. In extreme cases, one becomes a ‘surro- 
gate, or ‘homologue,’ of the other. The results are as 
interesting as the phraseology. Thus we read elsewhere 
that ‘coral is identified with a maiden’;f{ that the fig- 
leaves of the Garden of Eden are a surrogate of a 
magical girdle of cowries;{ that the old fable of a dog 
being used to pull out the mandrake is really identical 
with the search for ‘life-giving’ pearls; the latter are 
represented by the mandrake; the dog, suffering a sea- 
change, becomes the ‘sea-dog,’ or shark, who protects 
the pearl; but by a ‘confusion’ his réle is now re- 
versed. § 

Mr Perry adds yet another word to the vocabulary. 
‘When the corn grain became equated to the Great 
Mother, on account of its resemblance to the cowrie 
shell, when trees became equated to the Great Mother 
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because their sap was regarded as milk.’...* Surely 
some such belief, one feels, underlies our old rhyme— 


‘If all the land was paper, 

And all the seas were ink, 

And all the trees were bread and cheese, 
What should we have to drink ?’ 


Milk and the corn grain, in the shape of bread and 
cheese, are here seen to be identified, or equated, with 
trees, doubtless because they are all surrogates of the 
Great Mother. 

Before we leave the New World, Mr Perry’s treatment 
of the Pueblo area, a district which is very important 
for his thesis, claims our attention. The culture of this 
region, which includes Arizona, New Mexico, and parts 
of Utah and Colorado, is distinguished from that of the 
so-called ‘Plains Indians’ by the presence of, among 
other things, villages of sandstone (‘ pueblos’) and caves 
reinforced with architecture. Itis necessary for Mr Perry 
to assume that this culture was derived from the ‘ archaic 
civilisation’ of Mexico. Unfortunately for his theory, 
the development and distribution of the pottery—a 
subject which he has not studied—prove conclusively 
that this was not the case, for the earlier technique of 
black on white is found, not in the south of the district, 
but the north. 

His view is that the sites of the settlements follow 
so closely the course of the rivers and the railways, that 
the inference is inevitable that they were founded near 
the sources of ‘life-giving’ substances, by Children of the 
Sun who exploited the native proletariat. 

‘What cause can have led men, all over the wide 
area, practically universally, to settle in close proximity 
to water? I suggest that the cause was the search for 
pearls and pearl-shell.’{ Or if not pearls, then gold, 
quartz, flint. Failing these, obsidian, and finally salt, 
are added to the list. (The ‘Salt Old Woman’ of Pueblo 
legend is to be equated with the Great Mother, and 
therefore indicates the presence of the Archaic Civilisa- 
tion.) The remarkable coincidence of the Pueblo settle- 
ments with the railways is due to ‘identity of purpose.’ 








* ‘Origin of Magic and Religion,’ p, 129. 
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Members, that is, of both ‘archaic’ and modern civilisa- 
tions were exploiting mineral wealth. On this three 
points may be noticed. First, the railways and the old 
settlements do not coincide; the famous Seven Cities of 
Cibola are forty miles from a railway. Next, if mining 
activities are to be attributed to the Pueblo Indians, 
how comes it that no trace of gold or metal tools has 
been found in any pre-Columbian ruin? Thirdly, Mr 
Perry does not seem to be aware that the country is 
largely desert; this being so, it is natural that the 
settlements should be near the rivers. If these criticisms 
are just, not much can be said to remain of the theory 
that these American civilisations had an Egyptian 
origin.* . 

In conclusion, let us show briefly the ‘historical 
method’ of the new school as applied to the problems of 
English archeology. The orthodox position, as stated 
recently by Mr Crawford, is as follows.{| Two main 
types of prehistoric stone monument are known, with 
a distinct distribution, overlapping only at a few points 
such as Salisbury Plain, the Medway Gap, and perhaps 
Derbyshire, built by people of distinct culture and 
implements, distinct grave-architecture, distinct racial 
character. The first of these is the ‘megalithic folk’ 
mentioned above, a long-headed race, neolithic in culture 
(no metal tools have ever been found in any megalithic 
tomb in Great Britain), who buried their dead in 
chambers of huge stones (‘dolmens’) covered by ‘ Long 
Barrows.’ They are found mainly in the western districts, 
from Dorset to the Orkneys, and have affinities with 
those of Spain and Brittany. The other race is the so- 
called ‘ Beaker Folk,’ whose affinities are with the Rhine 
Basin, and who seem to have invaded England from the 
east and south-east at a time when megalithic tombs 
had ceased to be built. They are distributed mainly over 
the central and eastern districts. Probably neolithic at 
their first arrival, they soon afterwards became copper- 
users, as is indicated by the finds in their tombs, These 
latter are known as cists (‘ kistvaen,’ the term employed 
by Mr Perry, is inaccurate, and is not used by modern 
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archeologists), and consist of four small slabs (the 
average tomb area is two feet by four) crowned by a 
fifth, the whole covered by a mound or cairn. The 
earlier cists correspond to the distribution of ‘ beakers,’ 
a form of pottery characteristic of this people; but the 
style went on all through the Bronze, and even into the 
Iron, Age, so that some later cists are found in places, 
like Dartmoor, well outside the ‘beaker’ region. These 
men were round-headed, and typical objects used by 
them are jet necklaces, stone wrist-guards, conical 
buttons, and flat-bladed, riveted, or tanged copper 
knives. None of these objects has ever been found in 
a megalithic tomb in England, and the point is worth 
noticing, in view of Mr Perry’s statements that the form 
of dagger in question was characteristic of the Children 
of the Sun, that it was a sign of royal or noble birth in 
early Egyptian hieroglyphics (there is no foundation for 
this), and that its modern descendant is the officer's 
sword. The cists were often constructed of very small 
stones, or even of wood, as on Salisbury Plain, and 
sometimes a pit was dug instead, as in the case of the 
‘round barrows’ on the Wiltshire Downs. 

Mr Perry attacks the problem with a very small- 
scale map of his own construction. It will be best to 
examine separately this map and the conclusions he 
draws from it. The map covers Wessex and the Cots- 
wolds, and is intended to show ‘the geographical relation- 
ship between the distribution of megalithic monuments, 
Long Barrows, neolithic settlements, and the chalk and 
lias formations.’ It shows no fewer than forty-three 
‘neolithic villages.’ This seems strange, in view of the 
fact that there is no satisfactory evidence for a single 
neolithic village in the whole region. The explanation 
is that Mr Perry has taken the sites marked ‘ British 
Village’ on the Ordnance Map; but most of these are 
Romano-British, and in none are there any remains 
earlier than the Late Bronze or Early Iron Age. ‘Long 
barrows’ and ‘dolmens’ he has marked by different 
symbols; but in practice they are confused ; for instance, 
near Avebury three dolmens are marked, and no long 
barrows; whereas there are actually no less than 
seventeen long barrows (including the ones which he 
marks as ‘dolmens’) within a radius of four miles, 
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‘ Dolmens,’ finally, and so-called ‘ kist-vaens,’ are marked 
by one symbol, as being megalithic monuments belong- 
ing to the same culture. This, in view of what has been 
said above on the distinction between Megalithic and 
Beaker Folk, which is the fundamental fact of British 
pre-history, speaks for itself. 

Mr Perry’s case is that, here as elsewhere, the 
megalith builders were miners, and settled in mining 
regions. Also, that they made settlements in places 
where they found materials for their domestic and 
industrial implements and utensils, and for their personal 
adornment. The second part is so sweeping as to be 
meaningless. The first is entirely disproved by the 
facts of distribution. The Cotswolds, Derbyshire, South 
Wales, Bute and Arran, the Orkneys and Hebrides, all 
contain true ‘megalithic’ monuments. But none of 
these possesses gold, copper, tin, or flint-bearing chalk. 
Conversely, there is gold in Lanarkshire, but not a single 
megalithic burial, or even a stone cist. There is flint in 
the whole chalk region between Thames and Humber, 
but no megalith of any sort, and only three long barrows. 
It is plain that, once again, a lack of first-hand acquaint- 
ance with the material has led Mr Perry into an untenable 
position.* 

Enough has been said to show that the unanimous 
rejection of these theories by serious archzologists has 
some justification. They are, in fact, to be classed with 
the modern crop of superstitions and fancies which 
will form a curious chapter in any future history of 
early 20th-century thought. Earnest seekers after truth 
assure us that the Armistice was foretold by the dimen- 
sions of the Great Pyramid. Lyonesse, Atlantis, and 
Lemuria reappear on the map. Joanna Southcott’s box, 
to be opened in the presence of not less than five bishops, 
is shortly to reveal the millennium.t Mr Belloc interprets 
English History, with surprising results, in the light of 
the Path to, and from, Rome. A book has recently been 
written to prove that the people of the British Isles 
are ‘Hittite Phoenicians of Aryan Race. (This ‘ Lewis 
Carrollite compendium of incongruities,’ as Dr Macalister 
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calls it, would be difficult to match.) Even so well- 
informed a writer as Dr Inge, in his book on ‘ England,’ 
states that ‘the indigenous population (of Ireland) is 
mainly of neolithic or Mediterranean stock,’ a first-class 
‘howler’ which reveals an unsuspected ignorance of the 
elements of archzeology.* 

Some of these books fall still-born from the press, 
others have a wide circulation. And herein lies the 
danger. The Bellman’s adage becomes increasingly apt. 
‘What I tell you three times is true.’ Mere repetition 
in the public press carries conviction. A controversial 
article by the leader of the self-styled ‘ historical’ school 
even found its way into a recent volume of the 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ (s.v. ‘ Anthropology’), but a 
corrective was fortunately included in the next issue. 
A literary journalist, Mr H. J. Massingham, known for 
his charming studies of bird-life and metaphysical poets, 
in a new book, ‘ Downland Man,’ introduced by Dr Elliot 
Smith and based on the theories of the Egyptian school, 
has written an ‘imaginative reconstruction’ of Avebury, 
built, of course, by Egyptian searchers for ‘ givers of life,’ 
as ‘the capital of England’—a view which displays as 
alarming a credulity as any of the instances referred to 
above. The somewhat flamboyant style (Avebury is ‘The 
Serpent of Old Nile,’ and there is much more of this sort) 
might have warned reviewers to be on their guard; but 
in several reputable journals enthusiastic columns have 
hailed this ‘addition to our knowledge,’ and proclaimed 
the discovery of ‘ our earliest capital’ as a serious achieve- 
ment. And stray allusions in the daily and weekly press 
by leader-writers and essayists show that the attractive 
idea of a Nile-born origin of all human culture is already 
taken for granted, in many quarters, as a ‘scientific fact,’ 
like Gravitation, or the Circulation of the Blood. 

A publisher has recently announced the forthcoming 
issue of a series of works, directed by Dr Elliot Smith 
and Mr Perry, in which the new theories are to be 
presented in a popular form. Mr Massingham is to 
contribute a volume on ‘The Golden Age,’ dealing with 
the time when war was not. It is hoped that the present 
article may supply something in the nature of an antidote 
to this intensive propaganda. H. St L. B. Moss, 
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Art. 11—EMPIRE DEFENCE. 


My Working Life. By Colonel Lord Sydenham of Combe. 
Murray, 1927. 


LorD SYDENHAM was born in 1848. In 1927 he finds 
that, to those who pass the allotted three score years 
and ten, there comes a time when troubles, once easily 
thrown off, tend to become chronic, leading to growing 
disabilities. At the age of seventy-five he was compelled 
to sever his connexion with various public bodies because 
younger men could serve them better, and he thus lost 
touch with many of the valued colleagues with whom 
he had long worked. He has found the beginning of 
detachment from public life and comparative isolation 
to be the great trials of his old age. He should consider 
himself fortunate. ‘Thesweetest canticle, wrote Francis 
Bacon as a consolation to those so situated, ‘is Nunc 
Dimittis, when a man hath achieved worthy ends and 
expectations. Lord Sydenham has achieved many 
worthy ends, and the life has yet to be written of the 
man who has achieved all his expectations. 

Lord Sydenham’s life has followed the right lines for 
one of his temperament. It has been a life of continuous 
and prolonged labour; not always congenial, it is true, 
but better than leisure for one who, by his own showing, 
has cultivated no hobby wherefrom to draw contentment 
at an age when congenial employment in the public 
service is no longer obtainable. ‘There is no true rest,’ 
wrote Charles Kingsley (a strenuous worker in another 
field for the good of his fellow-citizens), ‘ but in labour.’ 
‘No true misery,’ wrote Thomas Carlyle, ‘but in that of 
not being able to work,’ and, judged by such standards, 
Lord Sydenham is to be congratulated in having retained, 
to so advanced an age, his broad mental outlook and his 
amazing industry. He tells us that: 


‘In the eight years since the Armistice, I find that I have 
written more than 1000 articles and about 300 letters in 24 
London and 5 Provincial papers, in 10 foreign journals, 
mainly American, and in 32 magazines and other publica- 
tions. ... There were also many speeches and interviews. 
These multitudinous efforts of my old age covered many 
subjects.’ 
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The subjects touched upon in ‘My Working Life’ are 
so diverse, that it is not possible to deal with one-tenth 
of them adequately in a short review. First and fore- 
most amongst them stands Empire defence, and upon 
this it will be best to concentrate, because it was in this 
connexion that the author performed public services of 
the greatest permanent value to the Nation and Empire 
which he served so long and so faithfully, sometimes 
disregarding his own personal interest in fearless attacks 
upon systems and upon departments which had the 
power to wreck his career. Many years of hard work 
brought that career—as far as Empire defence was con- 
cerned—to its zenith in the Secretaryship of the 
Committee of Imperial Defence in the years 1904-1907 : 


‘I look back upon my three and a half years of Secretary- 
ship as among the most important in my career; because of 
the insight into Cabinet Government which I gained, while, 
thanks to the kindness of two Prime Ministers, I was per- 
mitted not only to express my views for what they were 
worth with complete freedom, but to raise any questions to 
which I attached Imperial importance... . In those years, I 
think that it may be said that the study of the questions 
involved in preparation for War in the complex conditions 
of an Empire like our own was begun; but much remained 
to be done by my able successors.’ 


The two Prime Ministers referred to were Mr (now 
Earl) Balfour and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
men differing widely in temperament and in outlook 
upon public affairs. It fell to Lord Sydenham’s lot, as 
head of the permanent staff of the Committee, to justify 
its existence and to ensure its continuity at the most 
critical stage of its growth, at the time when the Liberal 
party came into power in 1906, and with it a Cabinet 
which, according to Mr Churchill, contained elements 
hostile to such of its members as Mr Asquith and Sir 
Edward Grey on account of their tendency to ‘ wander 
into patriotic pastures.’ 

In the period during which Lord Sydenham was 
Secretary, the Liberal Government held only sixteen 
meetings of the Defence Committee, as compared with 
eighty-two in the time of its predecessor; but useful 
work was done by many Sub-Committees. On July 19, 
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1907, Lord Sydenham was appointed Governor of Bombay. 
He had been specially bidden (by whom, he does not 
tell us) to try to accustom Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman 
to methods of procedure which he was believed to 
distrust, and success in that mission, which ensured the 
permanence of this new and important addition to the 
machinery of government, is proved by the author’s 
quotation from a letter written by that Prime Minister 
in August 1907. I take the following extract: 


‘I should like to assure you how much I enjoyed our 
relations on the C.I.D., how greatly I valued your advice and 
suggestions, and how complete was the confidence which I 
had learned to place in your opinion and knowledge of 
affairs. I was, as you know, always sceptical as to the 
use and working of the Committee, but I am completely 
converted.’ 

The Committee of Imperial Defence, having thus 
been saved from extinction, was certain to grow, and 
the building of the edifice was continued. Sir Maurice 
Hankey, the present Secretary (who is also Clerk to the 


Privy Council and Secretary to the Cabinet), recently 
dealt withthe history and developments of the Committee 
in a public lecture that he delivered to the University 
of London; and Lord Balfour, who occupied the chair 
on that occasion, provided a lucid explanation of its 
functions, and of its great place in the conduct of public 
affairs : 


‘It is surely self-evident that you cannot possibly co- 
ordinate all the forces of a nation if you limit your 
co-ordinating machinery to the three fighting services. One 
of the immense advantages of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence is that it does deliberately and explicity include 
within the sphere of its consideration every department of 
the Government, and, in time of war, every national activity, 
which can be enlisted in support of the common cause. But 
although this is one of the greatest services which the Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence performs, it is not the only one. 
It has performed, and is performing, another duty which, 
for sheer want of proper machinery, was never adequately 
attempted before. It sets itself out to foresee the kind of 
strain which at the outbreak of war will suddenly be imposed 
upon the whole social system of a modern State, and, as far 
as possible, to prepare beforehand the means of mitigating its 
effects.’ 
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That quotation furnishes us with a picture of the 
edifice, added to by others, of which Lord Balfour him- 
self laid the foundation-stone in 1904. Here we can 
follow the analogy of the great buildings which are now 
springing up in various parts of London. We are told, 
and we have the evidence of our own eyes in support 
of the statement, that one-third of the work on those 
buildings is done below the ground, before the foundation- 
stones are laid on the surface. Having been ina position 
in Whitehall to have an intimate knowledge of Lord 
Sydenham’s work (as Captain G. S. Clarke, R.E.) in those 
days, I should call him not only the architect of the 
building, but also the excavator of the foundations upon 
which the Committee of Imperial Defence rests, and to 
which it owes its strength. It is to that cause that his 
memoirs owe their great value, both to the historian 
and to the general reader. The author gives them a 
good insight into the difficulties that must be faced by 
all ‘pioneers in the public service when attempting to 
reform Governmenc departments from within, and he 
gives them also some indications of where the power 
lies under our system of Government. It happens, not 
infrequently, that a policy is initiated, and carried to 
completion, by some public servant whose name may 
never appear in published documents. This point is 
familiar to many historians to whom archives, once 
‘secret, have become accessible, and to whom the 
importance of extending their researches to private 
correspondence and documents has thus become apparent. 
To those who, in due course, turn their attention to the 
creation of our Government machinery for the conduct 
of warfare (just in time to enable us to face the great 
crisis of 1914), Lord Sydenham’s life will be an indispen- 
sable historical ‘ source.’ 

Considerations of space do not permit us to follow 
his early career from the time when, after a somewhat 
unconventional education at several schools, he served 
as an officer of the Royal Engineers at Chatham, Alder- 
shot, Coopers Hill (as lecturer in practical geometry and 
engineering drawing), Bermuda, and Gibraltar; or his 
war services in Egypt in 1882 and in the Soudan up to 
1885. During the years 1883-84 the point was first 
brought home to him that in matters pertaining to war 
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Government decisions might be reached in haphazard 
fashion, and that ‘there was no machinery enabling the 
Government to weigh conflicting opinions and to arrive 
at reasoned conclusions.’ In April 1885 there came his 
opportunity to take a personal part in reforms. He 
became the first secretary of a small Standing Committee, 
set up on the instigation of the Hon. Robert Meade of 
the Colonial Office, and ‘composed of representatives of 
the three departments’ to deal with all defence corre- 
spondence. That proposal (by an Under-Secretary of 
State), having ‘wandered round the Departments and 
collected twelve sets of approving initials, was to prove 
the starting-point of important developments. Lord 
Sydenham thus describes the small beginning of the 
great work of organising the Empire for war in which 
he had a hand. 

A note may here be suitably interposed on the 
influence of defence problems upon the development 
of the British Empire, and upon the growth of the 
existing spirit of nationality in ,the various communities 
for which that expression stands. Reference has been 
made above to historians, and to the materials available 
for their research work. It has always struck the writer 
as a curious phenomenon that, in the numerous educa- 
tional conferences affecting the British Empire that have 
been held in London and elsewhere of late years, the 
subject of defence has been completely ignored. If less 
attention were paid to paper constitutions and agree- 
ments, and more to the underlying causes of which such 
documents are merely the interpretation, the subject of 
defence would loom more largely in the estimation of 
competent historians. We should then obtain a truer 
picture of Empire development. Much unexplored 
material for such study is collected in the Institute 
of Historical Research of the University of London. 
Researches therein tend to illustrate the thesis that no 
community which entrusts its defence entirely to others 
can possess a true spirit of national self-respect (a con- 
clusion expressed by Mr Gladstone over sixty years ago *), 
and, to return to Lord Sydenham’s book, we find that 





* ‘No community which is not primarily charged with the ordinary 
business of its own defence is really, or can be, in the full sense of the 
word, a free community.’ 
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the first Colonial Conference of 1887, from which such 
great Empire developments have sprung, had its origin 
in questions of defence : 


‘There were some large questions in the background, and 
in the autumn of 1885 I tried to urge the pressing need of 
a Colonial Conference. Mr Meade was sympathetic, as always, 
and I think that Sir Robert Herbert, a broad-minded Im: 
perialist, was an early supporter of the idea; but there were 
then misgivings in some quarters. The necessity for personal 
discussion with Colonial (now Dominion) statesmen doubtless 
appealed to many other minds at this time, and in the follow- 
ing year the invitations were sent out by Mr Stanhope on 
behalf of Lord Salisbury’s second Administration.’ 


Lord Sydenham served as Secretary to the Colonial 
Defence Committee from 1885 to 1892. An outstanding 
occurrence during that period was the appointment in 
1888 of a Royal Commission, of which Lord Hartington 
was Chairman and Lord Sydenham a Secretary, ‘to 
inquire into the Civil and Professional Administration 
of the Naval and Military Departments to each other 


and to the Treasury, and to report what changes in the 
existing system would tend to efficiency and economy 
in the Public Service. After rejecting Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s proposals on the plea that they ‘would 
ultimately approach closely to that of a Minister of 
Defence ’—which idea they emphatically condemned— 
the members of the Commission stated that: 


‘There might be some advantage in the formation of a 
Naval and Military Council, which should probably be presided 
over by the Prime Minister. . . . In this Council also possibly 
might be included one or two officers of great reputation or 
experience who might not happen to hold any official appoint- 
ment in the Admiralty or War Office at the time... .’ 


Although the functions of such a Council were set 
forth, the change for which Lord Sydenham was anxious 
received only that lukewarm support from the Com- 
missioners. Such a tepid recommendation was hardly 
likely to carry much weight, and fourteen years were 
to elapse before such a Council came into existence as 
a live body. (No account is here taken of the Defence 
Committee of the Cabinet, established in 1895, because 
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that body, lacking the impetus of a competent secretary, 
effected nothing whatever. Only those who lived in 
those times can appreciate the dead weight of apathy 
amongst those statesmen, who were charged with the 
conduct of public affairs, towards all defence problems.) 

Judging from his description of his literary activities, 
Lord Sydenham must have realised at an early stage in 
his career that reforms, if resting upon a sound basis, 
can best be accelerated with the aid of the Press. It 
was probably this circumstance that caused a check to 
his own career, as in those days a reputation for skill 
with the pen was extremely harmful to the prospects 
of officers in the public service. Whether for that, or 
for other causes, such as jealousy of the powers of the 
Colonial Defence Committee as the only co-ordinating 
authority in defence matters, he was suddenly ordered 
back to the Royal Engineers to perform routine regi- 
mental duty at Malta, and nine years were to elapse 
before he could get back to the work for which he had 
striven to fit himself : 


‘In October, 1892, I was suddenly ordered to Malta. 
Latterly I had become aware of a growing hostility towards 
the Colonial Defence Committee, arising partly from depart- 
mental jealousy and partly from misunderstanding.’ 


We will pass over the time that he spent in Malta, 
where the months passed slowly, and he felt keenly the 
sense of imprisonment in the little island, taking note 
only of an article which he wrote for the ‘Nineteenth 
Century ’ in 1894 to oppose the policy of abandoning the 
Mediterranean, and of his comment thereon : 


‘The proposal to abandon the Mediterranean has not been 
revived, but mutatis mutandis, these causes apply to the 
recent opposition developed by the Socialist Party, with 
Liberal co-operation, to the creation of an adequate Naval 
base at Singapore, failing which the abandonment of the 
Pacific in certain circumstances would be entailed.’ 


In August of that year Lord Sydenham was offered, 
and accepted, the post of Superintendent of the Royal 
Carriage Factory in Woolwich Arsenal. While he was 
there, ‘the war in South Africa was handled by an 
unreformed War Office. During the course of that 
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war he served, in 1901, on a War Office Reorganisation 
Committee, of which some few of the recommendations 
were accepted, but these needed developing in 1904, with 
the aid of the Elgin Commission’s report as a backing. 
In 1901 he was called to the Governorship of Victoria, 
where he gained valuable experience of the mental 
attitude of the citizens of the great dominions, and: 


‘Two years of study in Australia changed my whole 
political outlook, and destroyed some cherished illusions. 
The faith of a Liberal was shattered, and the phrases which I 
had accepted as principles lost all actuality. I had seen 
democracy—considerably more advanced than that at home 
—in full operation, and my confident hopes of Government 
“by the people and for the people” faded away. It seemed to 
me that Government by popular assemblies, based on adult 
suffrage, must ultimately become impossible, and recent 
symptoms have only confirmed that impression.’ 


When Lord Sydenham left the Colonial Defence Com- 
mittee in 1892, his friend Sir Robert Meade wrote that 
he knew well the disappointments thus suffered, but 


argued against retirement from the Service, on the plea 
that everything comes to him who waits. The waiting 
for an opportunity of promoting the object of the most 
congenial work of Lord Sydenham’s career was to last 
for nearly twelve years. In November 1903 this tele- 
gram was received by him in Melbourne from Mr Balfour, 
then Prime Minister : 


‘It is most important to obtain your services on a Com- 
mittee of three of which Lord Esher and Sir John Fisher 
are members to advise on the reorganisation of the War 
Office. This will involve your departure from Melbourne at 
the earliest possible moment. I greatly hope your reply will 
be favourable.’ 


Lord Sydenham repaired forthwith to London, taking 
home some strong views, ‘among which a Council of 
Imperial Defence, the creation of a real General Staff, 
and drastic decentralisation were prominent.’ The first 
section of the report, advocating a Defence Secretariat, 
a feature of the Committee of Imperial Defence to which 
its successful progress can be attributed, was sent to 
Mr Balfour on Jan. 11, 1904: ‘The Army Council and 
the Committee of Imperial Defence, of which I was 
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appointed Secretary, were promptly set up, and the 
Esher Committee was retained in being for several 
weeks to give any advice that might be required.’ 
Under the xgis of Mr Balfour, the Committee of Imperial 
Defence got quickly into working order, with the far- 
reaching effect upon British Empire organisation and 
preparation for war that left its mark upon world 
history in subsequent years. Finis coronat opus. Lord 
Sydenham, who is now in his eightieth year, might well 
derive contentment from the achievement of that 
‘worthy end and expectation,’ but in October 1907, at 
the age of well over fifty-nine, ‘almost too old,’ he 
writes, ‘as I was to discover, for the physical strain 
which was sometimes inevitable,’ he went to India as 
Governor of Bombay. There, during the years 1908-1909, 
he was to suffer bereavement and disappointment: ‘ the 
worst two years of my life, in which, following many 
months of anxiety, I lost my wife and only child.’ His 
comments on Indian administration and on recent 
developments in the system of Government provide a 
valuable contribution to our knowledge of such matters. 
One passage is particularly illuminating : 


‘In these years I came to understand the Presidency 
machine of government, stretching down from the little 
executive Council of three, through Commissioners of 
divisions, collectors of districts, and mamlatdars of Talukas, 
to the village—the unit of real life of the Indian peoples. 
Of the hide-bound bureaucracy which voluble politicians 
professed to discover I found scarcely a trace. ... There 
are no officials in the world less bureaucratic than the Indian 
Civil Servants, where this provision [constantly bringing in 
new blood from the districts] is insisted upc», and entrenched 
Secretariats, such as those at home and in France, should be 
impossible in India.’ 


After more years of hard work there, he returned to 
England in April 1913, where ‘it was delightful to be 
back among old friends and to see the ever-fresh miracle 
of an English spring; but I seemed to find changes in 
national characteristics which were disturbing.’ Praise 
for past work (Lord Curzon wrote that the way in which 
Lord Sydenham had pushed Bombay along, fought the 
battle of education, conciliated but led all parties, and 
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subdued disorder, constituted a fine record) did not 
suffice to console one so dependent upon constant mental 
activity. ‘Unwonted leisure soon became irksome.’ In 
the following September he accepted the Chairmanship 
of the Royal Commission on Venereal Disease which 
reported in February 1916, and marked a turning-point 
in the attitude of the Government and the public towards 
a grave social evil. 

Lord Sydenham’s position as a Naval and Military 
critic had long been filled up. In the year preceding the 
war, however, he again found himself in literary harness, 
writing, for the first time in his own name, in the ‘ Times,’ 
and some of his writings were singularly prophetic. 
When the war came in August 1914 he offered his 
services in any public capacity, but was told that nothing 
suitable to his position could be found: ‘This was the 
bitterest disappointment of my whole life.’ Neverthe- 
less, in the House of Lords and elsewhere, there were 
opportunities for various forms of activity of great use 
to the public, and consolation must have been derived 
from one circumstance. Taking up, in 1904, a proposal 
for the national insurance of the war risks of shipping 
that was put forward originally by Sir George Tryon 
in 1890, Lord Sydenham had striven hard to get this 
measure adopted. His dispatch to India in 1908 caused 
him to be absent from London when the proposal was 
shelved, but he wrote a valuable paper from Bombay 
expressing his dissent from this decision. In May 1913, 
when Sir Maurice Hankey was Secretary of the Committee 
of Imperial Defence, Mr Asquith as Prime Minister for- 
tunately appointed a Sub-Committee, with Mr F. Huth 
Jackson as Chairman, to reconsider the question. That 
sub-committee reported at the end of April 1914, just 
in time for its reeommendations—which followed Lord 
Sydenham’s lines—to be put in force and to operate 
successfully when war broke out. The chairman acknow- 
ledged his indebtedness to Lord Sydenham’s writings, in 
connexion with this great achievement that did so 
much to save us from economic disaster in the early 
days of the war. 

In December 1915 Lord Sydenham became Chairman 
of the Central Tribunal to deal with appeals from all the 
local Committees engaged in administering the ‘ inade- 
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quate National Service Act.’ In April 1916 he joined 
the Air Board under Lord Curzon to deal with ‘the 
apparently chaotic conditions which seemed to prevail 
in our Air Forces, especially as affecting the R.N. Air 
Service which ‘largely duplicated the Royal Flying Corps 
in purely military operations, while the development of 
a Fleet weapon was unfortunately delayed.’ We are 
told that this Air Board was apparently wrecked in 
December 1916 by the hostility of the Admiralty. In 
August 1917 Lord Curzon offered a seat, which was 
accepted, on the Second Chamber Conference, presided 
over by the late Lord Bryce, which reported in 1918. 
Throughout the course of the war, Lord Sydenham was 
constantly in correspondence with men who counted in 
public affairs, and during those and subsequent years 
his activities covered also the presidency or chairman- 
ship of the Belgian Field Hospital, the British Empire 
League, the British Science League, the Safety First 
Council, the Indo-British Association, the Empire Land 
Settlement Committee, the Association of Technical 
Institutes, and the British Empire Producers organisa- 


tion; as well as the treasurership of the Y.W.C.A. and 
membership of the Royal Life Boat Executive. Eventhese 
multitudinous activities, superimposed upon speeches in 
the House of Lords and an abundance of literary work, 
did not suffice to relieve so active a mind from dwelling 
on the world-wide tragedy : 


‘Upon all who closely followed the changing scenes in the 
great tragedy and had not the relief of active participa- 
tion, the war must have left an ineffaceable mark . . . the 
sense of helplessness in face of national calamity was often 
overpowering. ... When peace came, I had passed my 
seventieth year, and I first realised that old age had come.’ 


Concluding chapters are devoted to the House of 
Lords, now ‘reduced to the position of one of the 
weakest Second Chambers in the world,’ and to grave 
issues there debated ; to the aftermath of the war, with 
its unfulfilled demand for great statesmanship; and 
finally to the future, in a chapter headed ‘Quo Vadimus ?’ 

That chapter touches upon problems in all parts of 
the world that bear directly or indirectly upon the 
Empire Defence which has inspired the main work of 
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the author's life. It strikes a tragic note, verging on 
pessimism: ‘ World conditions, which I have attempted 
to explain, clearly indicate that our modern civilisation 
is in danger.’ The inference is that these conditions 
are beyond human control on account of their great 
complexity, and that ‘history cannot help us to forecast 
the future,’ but nevertheless it is allowed that religion 
holds its own even in Russia : 


‘Massacres of Bishops and priests, and the desecration of 
sanctuaries, have not sufficed to conquer the faith of the 
peasant masses, which may revive to be the salvation of a 
free Russia. Last Christmas, for the first time since the 
capture of Russia by the Marxists, the church bells were 
allowed to be rung. Was this concession a sign that the 
Soviet realises that the Cross may yet prevail?’ 


And, for ourselves : 


‘In no other country is social service so freely given to 
relieve want and suffering, and to minister to infants and 
to young children, Nowhere else can be found so much use- 


ful public work carried out by voluntary agency, or more 
generous contributions from all classes to charitable objects. 
This is Socialism in the only form which can benefit mankind ; 
but Socialists ignore and affect to despise manifestations of 
practical Christianity. .. . The triumph of Socialism would 
bring an end to the Empire to which my life has been 
dedicated, and I am forced, in old age, to watch events with 
growing anxiety.’ 


No reply is forthcoming to the question whether the 
endurance of ‘our modern civilisation’ should weigh in 
the balance with those who are content to work for the 
defence of a community with the attributes described 
by Lord Sydenham. He has ‘lived to see the zenith of 
the British peoples when fighting for life as one united 
nation in the Great War.’ He can rest content in the 
knowledge that his own laborious life, with its alter- 
nating periods of great success and bitter disappoint- 
ment, contributed in no small measure to victory. 


GEORGE ASTON. 
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SOME RECENT BOOKS, 


William Blake—Life in the Stars—Natural Man—Korea 
—Japan and China— Shakespeare and Crashaw— 
Flaubert—Florence and Torquemada—Are We Over- 
populated ?—John Smith—Slavery—Franceand America 
—The Balearics — Religion — Topsy Turvy—Trollope 
once more. 


THE recent centenary of the death of William Blake, 
whose radiant and militant spirit surely could never die, 
was an opportunity, well used, for emphasising the truth 
that he is one of the master-beings of our race. The 
celebrations were wide-spread, sincere, and a convincing 
testimony to his hold on the love and conscience of those 
who think in English. Prophet and warrior, poet, artist 
and seer, his work and personality must endure and be 
an influence for lasting and increasing good; although 
his books of prophecy are a lost wisdom, meaning next 
to nothing, for the reason that if once there was a 
sufficient key to their mysteries that key is lost. Greater 
than the prophecies, however, are the poems, of innocence, 
experience, simplicity, inspiration, humanity ; and greater 
even than the poetry was the personality of the man— 
the little man with the blazing eyes, concentered sanity, 
restless energy, infinite vision, and fighting spirit, whose 
activities and ideas doubtless fogged, perplexed, and 
sometimes angered the fools of his time, but who yet 
was a true builder of practicable ideals which will make 
our England greater spiritually, and therefore more 
potent, among the nations than she was, or could have 
been, without him. 

We have received from Messrs Dent three volumes, 
which appropriately and happily mark the centenary. 
They are edited and introduced by Mr Max Plowman, 
whose thoughtful suggestions tend to the justification 
of Blake and prove himself to be an authority. They 
are—a facsimile edition, as close as colour-processes can 
make it, of ‘ The Marriage of Heaven and Hell,’ showing 
how, with Blake, the poet and the artist worked as one ; 
the graver helping the pen and the pen inspiring the 
graver ; the most complete collection, at a cheap price, yet 
extant of ‘The Poems and Prophecies,’ an addition to the 
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wonderful ‘Everyman’ series; and Mr Plowman’s own 
volume, ‘ An Introduction to the Study of Blake,’ and the 
three works provide an excellent survey of the compass 
and rich quality of his powers. Hard as the conditions 
of Blake’s life must have been, and no man of British 
genius, not even Burns, wasmore driven bythe sharpnesses 
of anxious poverty, he was a happy man; sure in his 
visions of the ultimate triumph of the angels and himself, 
rejoicing in his works as they sprang from the eagerness 
of his hands, mind, and heart. Of all his achievements 
none was so fortunate as his choice of a wife. But that 
is an old story; though to omit the fact from any 
recognition of the victories and glory of Blake would be 
to play ‘Hamlet’ without Ophelia, the Gravedigger, and 
the Ghost together. Let us be thankful for the birth, 
life, and creative inspirations of William Blake, and for 
the truth that through his ideals and songs, Jerusalem 
is being builded in this green and pleasant land in spite 
of the pessimists. 

Of all people, living or once alive, none would more 
have appreciated Sir Francis Younghusband’s book on 
‘Life in the Stars’ (Murray) than William Blake; for 
therein are touched questions of supreme spiritual, as 
well as physical, value, and very bold essay is made as 
to the human constituents of stars which even the 
telescopic-camera or the spectroscope can barely discern. 
Of course, pretty well all that Sir Francis suggests and 
imagines is purest conjecture; but is not all progress in 
scientific truth merely one more advance into regions 
of conjecture? He puts forward an inspiring proposition, 
and it is easily seen that such super-mystery as the 
origin of life on our modest yet amazing planet is in all 
probability a part of the universal scheme, and that 
our life is possibly linked with life elsewhere among the 
multitudinous worlds. It may be that in some of his 
details Sir Francis is dangerously precise. That if one 
in a million, of the five thousand million suns with 
which the firmament is studded, has human life com- 
mensurate with ours, then five thousand worlds must be 
similarly endowed; and that if it be so, it is not too 
much to assume that five of those exceptional planets 
may have life higher than ours, a humanity which 
compared with that of the Earth may even be angelic 
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of quality? No: itis too precise. Let us be content with 
welcoming this book because of the beauty, the sublimity, 
of its suggestion. Everything is possible in God’s im- 
measurable universe. So why not a communion of life 
as close as this we live on the world, yet so vast in its 
compass as to comprise spiritual relations with the 
ultimate stars? A mighty and infinite theory, as the 
universe is ‘mighty and infinite with diversity and 
wonder. 

Such bright interest of life, human and otherwise, in 
our world is brought out brilliantly in Dr Charles 
Hose’s study of the tribes and village communities of 
Borneo, entitled ‘Natural Man’ (Macmillan). The 
author has given to this study the experience of 
twenty-five official years spent there; and during that 
time he was able to make careful research, using not 
only his trained faculties as a man of science, but his 
rich humanity, his sense of artistic values, and his 
humour. This work is at once revealing and fascinating ; 
for those Bornean people, the unusual Punans, the 
Kayans, and the Kenyahs, with all their differences and 
distinctions, have personal charm which, largely through 
the spell of Robert Louis Stevenson, had hitherto been 
regarded as the monopoly of the lotus-eaters of the 
Pacific. Not only does Dr Hose point the attractiveness 
of these Asiatics; but also he shows how it has been 
brought about. It is a triumph for civilisation. Seventy 
or so years ago these natives of Borneo were absolute 
savages, fierce, tumultuous, guilty of all manner of 
treacheries and brutalities, and possibly even of can- 
nibalism ; whereas now they are law-abiding, prosperous, 
happy, content in their industry and government, and 
an example of what can be done when considerate 
insight and true liberty have play. Much of this success 
is due to the Brookes of Sarawak. 

For pretty well twenty years Korea has become 
almost as completely forgotten by the gossips and wise- 
acres of Europe as it was in the days when it was called 
the Hermit Kingdom; and this renewed condition is due 
to the good government of Japan. Happy the country 
which has no history, is an adage generally applicable 
to this ancient state of Chosen. In ‘The New Korea’ 
(Dutton, New York), a volume written by Mr Alleyne 
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Treland, the facts of the regeneration of Korea under 
Japanese guidance and influence are lucidly and judi- 
ciously put. It is a plain statement made without any 
literary embroideries. Those who wish to apprehend 
the personal side of the Korean people, country, and 
history, must still go back to Mrs Bishop’s authoritative 
volume; but for an honest account of rational facts 
and prospects in Korea we commend Mr Ireland. An 
important little book on ‘Contemporary Thought of 
Japan and China’ (Williams and Norgate) has been 
written, and excellently written, in English by Mr Kyoson 
Tsuchida. It seems to be the first briefly comprehensive 
endeavour yet published to estimate the general philo- 
sophy of those ancient peoples of Asia, who yet must 
be considered as probably still young in comparison 
with the future that is opening to their renewed energies 
of mind and physical effort. Inevitably on reading this 
book one’s thoughts revert to the writings of the late 
Okakura Kakuzo, who emphasised the assertion that in 
Asia thought was one; that despite differences of race 
and circumstance there was in the East an inherent 
and inevitable unity of philosophy and outlook. Well, 
that is not s0 now, as Mr Tsuchida proves. The progress 
of industrialism and of science, with the spiritual, rather 
than the material, havoc of the Great War, have shaken 
the foundations of Asia as well as of the rest of the 
world, so that Matthew Arnold’s vision in ‘Obermann 
Once More’ of the Asiatic falling to sleep again after 
the thunder of the legions was past is no longer true. 
The East is awake, and this volume proves it. 

In a manner characteristic of the frank American 
spirit, Mr Elmer Edgar Stoll in his ‘ Shakespeare Studies’ 
(Macmillan) has examined certain aspects of the supreme 
dramatic genius of the British race. He takes a common- 
sense view of things, and in so doing is conspicuously 
helpful; for so much of sentimental and imaginative, 
as well as of destructive, bosh has been written about 
Shakespeare, that it is well to come to plain facts and 
possibilities, The playwright studied in these numerous 
and compact pages is shown as the man of his age and 
day, penning his scenes and portraits without a pose 
and with no idea that hundreds of years afterwards his 
writings would be a hunting-ground for commentators, 
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and his personality the dummy for a deal of absurd 
conjecture. Instead he was concerned to please his 
audiences and to give them the entertainment wanted. 
Sometimes, of course, his genius ran away with his pen; 
and we had those passages which lift the reader to the 
golden heights. If he had possessed the gift for ‘ blot- 
ting,’ the absence of which Ben Jonson deplored, he 
would almost certainly have deleted those passages, 
because the groundlings would rather have had in their 
place such dismal humours as the back-chat of the 
Dromios or the fopperies of QOsric. In keeping with 
that view the Shylock whom Shakespeare portrayed is 
shown as not the pathetic figure which many modern 
actors have represented, but plain vengeful villain, 
through his absolute discomfiture made a mockery to the 
Gratianos of the pit. This volume holds much interest 
for students of Shakespeare. The analysis of the villains, 
children of Machiavelli; the frank revelation of the true 
character of Falstaff, a different ‘mass of mummy’ from 
him portrayed by Prof. A. C. Bradley in his ‘Oxford 
Lectures,’ are instances of the insight of the book. It is 
a little ruthless of Mr Stoll to bracket O. Henry with 
Wainwright, the murderer, as among the criminals with 
genius ; for there was a world of difference in the serious- 
ness of their offences; and how is it that eager students 
of Shakespeare are so often blind to his clearest words ? 
Mr Stoll asks,‘ Why in “King Lear” should the Fool 
vanish with the tempest, nevermore to be thought of or 
mentioned by Lear or by Cordelia?’ when as clear as 
print Lear says in the last scene, ‘And my poor fool is 
hanged.’ The reference is, of course, to the brave boy 
who helped the King with his wit and chidings, and to 
no one else, although sometimes the too-clever have said 
that it referred to Cordelia. Let us add to this apprecia- 
tion of a Shakesperean book a note that among the 
newcomers to the Everyman Series (Dent) is an excellent 
reprint of ‘Holinshed’s Chronicle as used in Shake- 
speare’s Plays.’ 

The Clarendon Press again has justified itself by 
issuing a definitive and handsome edition of the ‘Poems, 
English, Latin and Greek,’ of Richard Crashaw. Sym- 
pathetically introduced by Mr L. C. Martin, a permanent 
addition is hereby made to the shelves of lovers of 
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books ; for Crashaw’s work endures. His quaintness of 
utterance, which sometimes, indeed, only narrowly 
escapes over-fancifulness, but yet more the exalted 
sincerity of the spirit of his religion, despite his change- 
able views, have maintained his place among English 
poets; and with this scholarly volume as its treasure- 
house his work should endure. How touched and gratified 
he would be at this implicit tribute from the University 
of which he was not a graduate, if only he could know! 
We cross at once the Atlantic and the English 
Channel. A great deal of valuable work in literary 
research is being done by American Universities, whose 
professors and students combine to make particular 
study of some writer of established influence. From 
the Johns Hopkins University of Baltimore has come an 
excellent volume written by Prof. Lewis P. Shanks on 
‘Flaubert’s Youth, 1821-1845.’ It is a work of value; 
for, as Flaubert was the founder and supreme apostle of 
realism, it is useful to have traced and lucidly described 
the record of his youthful experiences and their reflexion 
in his early fiction, with the reactions on his crowning 
and depressing triumph, ‘Madame Bovary. Dedicated 
to the ‘happy few’ who require beauty, either of form 
or context, in the novels they read, this work is worthy 
of acceptance; for in its pages we meet the man Flau- 
bert, although it is the young man racked and stimu- 
lated with his temperamental impulses, enthusiasms, 
weaknesses, and depressions, all of which contributed to 
his work, the work of a great artist. 

The extraordinary richness of formal and informal 
documentary evidence relating to medizval Florence is 
illustrated by ‘A Florentine Diary’ (Dent), kept for 
some sixty to seventy years by an intelligently observant 
apothecary, Luca Landucci. The writer had the fortune 
to live at the most picturesque period in the history of 
Florence, and regularly he wrote on parchment from his 
personal experience or hearsay the diverse doings of 
those strange times. He witnessed the glory and down- 
fall of the Medici. His moralising on the passing of the 
brilliant Lorenzo recalls the similar thoughts of Evelyn 
after the death of Charles the Second; but then Landucci 
was a man of serious heart, for he was a follower of 
Savonarola, and his accounts of the mission and martyr- 

Vol. 249.—No. 494, 25 
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dom of that great spiritual leader—‘the wicked have 
been more powerful than the good ’—have already been 
used by historians. A fascinating volume which stands 
the test of all the great diaries that, open it where you 
will, at once the interest is caught by the spell of move- 
ments and living personalities. It is not often that the 
accepted and popular writer of romance is able to con- 
trol his inventive faculty sufficiently to write good 
history ; yet Mr Rafael Sabatini has done so time and 
again. His study of ‘Torquemada and the Spanish 
Inquisition’ (Paul) is an attractive volume, and the 
better because wide reading, fortified by much practice 
in writing, has enabled him to regard things, whether 
nominally evil or supposedly good, with a wide and 
tolerant spirit, and to express his findings vividly. Tor- 
quemada is, of course, one of the figures of history, even 
whose name is horrid, because of that awful instrument 
of his invention which made multitudes of martyrs of 
the good and the bad. Fanatic and genius as Torque- 
mada was, Mr Sabatini makes a man of him; and the 
monster humanised, however cruel his works and 
influence were, becomes thereby less the monster than 
before. A terrible book telling a dreadful chapter of 
what is called, with irony unconscious, religious history. 

Mr R. B. Kerr is seriously perturbed over the future 
prospects of the people of these islands. ‘Is Britain 
Over-populated ?’ he asks in a handy little shilling book 
published by himself at Croydon. He paints a dark 
picture of our lost trade, diminishing returns, dwindling 
resources; and sees only one way of escape from the 
trouble that beset us, and that is through a decrease 
in the population brought about by birth-control and 
emigration. The booklet is worth reading, for its points 
are put reasonably and clearly; but there are solutions 
to the problem other than those he advocates: such as 
a determined avoidance of industrial troubles, strikes, 
and lock-outs, with resolute economy in national finance, 
and the consequent release and increase of capital for 
industrial ventures. As a chapter contributed to a vast 
and complex field of study his view is welcome; but it is 
merely one small chapter after all. As to emigration, 
we pass to one ofits pioneers. It is curious that, even with 
the much that has been written about him, ‘Captain John 
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Smith’ (Lane), whose strange story has again been told, 
by Mr E. Keble Chatterton in the ‘Golden Hind’ Series, 
does not occupy a more prominent place in the national 
memory. He had a most adventurous life; he fought, 
explored, and administered courageously; he was a 
picturesque figure; yet to the many he is merely a 
name, and that chiefly through his brief association 
with Pocahontas. Somehow the opportunities given to 
biographers through his personality and career have 
not been fully utilised by them; and again, even in 
Mr Keble Chatterton’s experienced hands, the story 
lags. What a man Smith was!—and what a work in 
Virginia he would have done if it had not been for the 
muddle-minded interferences of the Council at home! 
Here was a born explorer and administrator, hampered 
by fools in office, who not merely troubled him with 
fatal instructions, but listened to the whisperings of the 
treacherous, and throughout provided him with unsuit- 
able companions—‘ ne’er-do-weels, footmen for labourers, 
libertines, poor useless gentlemen, adventurers all in the 
worst of senses, who respected neither God, man’s law, 
shame, nor the respect of their friends.’ The story of 
John Smith is material for an epic. Some day it will be 
greatly told, and then his name will be numbered, as it 
should be, with the supreme makers of our Common- 
wealth. 

The recent discovery, that was a shock to many, of 
the continuance of slavery in an administered State in 
Africa, makes opportune the account of ‘ British Slavery 
and its Abolition’ (Longmans) which Dr W. L. Mathieson 
of Aberdeen has written. It is precisely one hundred 
years since the movement which destroyed slavery 
among negroes in the West Indies was in agitation 
and being brought to triumphant fulfilment. The 
story, naturally, is not so romantic as the corresponding 
account of the abolition of slavery in the United States ; 
for it bad no John Brown for its white martyr, and no 
Civil War to seal it with sacred blood; but, nevertheless, 
it is an essential chapter of our imperial history, and is 
entitled to a place on the historical bookshelf. The 
volume, ‘France and America’ (Allen and Unwin), 
which that very active statesman and diplomatist M. 
André Tardieu has written with the determination 
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to bring together, by showing their common ideals, 
the two great republics, has but a distant interest to 
us. Nor would it have held even that interest were it 
not that the peace of the world requires their mutual 
understanding and co-operation. M. Tardieu certainly 
has no half-measures in his appreciation of the war- 
time services of the United States to France; and that 
is something to set against the serious misjudgments 
recently expressed by certain Frenchmen against 
America. The quality of the book rests in the approach 
it makes to a general ideal—European peace and the 
success of the League of Nations; otherwise it has the 
partiality of a special pleader, and therefore misses 
much, 

Mr Frederick Chamberlin has certainly been fortu- 
nate in his discoveries. At first it was Queen Elizabeth, 
of whose physical health and courage of character he 
has written a revealing volume; and now it is the 
talayots and other prehistoric monuments of Minorca, 
which he has made known to students in a manner that 
will compel archeologists to go to ‘ The Balearics ’ 
(Lane) to examine, explain, and justify. Mr Chamberlin 
has written a racy and readable book—its occasional 
lapses from an extreme purity of style are easily forgiven 
—which not only describes those unique and ancient 
remains, but vividly paints the human and natural life 
of the islands in one of which he lived, with his 
eyes well open, for a number of years. Those islands 
are indeed a happy hunting-ground for holiday-making 
historians ; as, besides those prehistoric constructions, 
Ancient Roman and Moorish remains in excellent con- 
dition are to be found in settings of orange groves and 
olive-trees, and within sight of the blue and turquoise 
loveliness of the Mediterranean. 

It is not possible in such constricted space as is 
here available to treat with anything like fullness the 
theme, examples, and arguments of ‘ Gnostic Scriptures 
Interpreted ’ (Daniel) by Mr G. A. Gaskell; but this can 
be assured—it has absolute sincerity and honesty of 
endeavour and treatment; qualities not only desirable 
but essential in a work like this, which boldly endeavours 
to probe and reveal the truths of Christian inspiration 
as expressed in the ancient Gnostic writings. It is a 
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work for specialists in religious philosophy, and to their 
frank investigations we leave it. The title of Mr 
Morrison I. Swift's book, ‘The Evil Religion Does’ 
(Liberty Press, Boston, U.S.A.), is a challenge; but it is 
not justified. His first assertion that ‘the outstanding 
error of civilised religion was its election of love instead 
of intelligence as its law’ allures; but the possibilities 
are not worked out. Instead of fulfilling the promise 
of such fine argument the book proceeds to be merely 
anti-Jewish, anti-Catholic, and to a less degree anti- 
Protestant; that is, it lifts a flaming banner and blows 
intolerant trumpets merely to march through common- 
place. The author misses his way, and the answer to 
him is easy. The Christian ideal of love does not rule 
out intelligence ; and he must not blame religion because 
so many of its advocates ‘who profess and call them- 
selves Christians’ are unworthy. Love is essential to 
the world; but love can and must discriminate. And 
that is one of the many points that Mr Swift has missed. 

Finally to a little fiction. Mr Vernon Bartlett’s 
‘Topsy Turvy’ (Constable) is brilliant, and strange to 
say of present-day fiction has a common and yet an 
especial interest. Its stories have for setting the 
tangled, difficult, ugly, and bankrupt conditions which 
followed the War and the Peace. Mr Bartlett, whose 
chief character is a witty and ubiquitous newspaper-man, 
touches irony and pathos; and brings home the truth that 
behind the guns and the diplomatists, and all the harm 
they did, was flesh and blood, humanity, suffering, and 
sometimes profiteering. It is a relief from the actual 
short-sighted follies and shams of European politics to 
read this work with its fictional representation of their 
aspects and consequences, for every one of its stories is 
well-told and bright with interest. Sometimes, as with 
his concluding tale, ‘ Reconciliation,’ he touches the fine 
emotions as well as the truth. A book of stories for the 
informed and thoughtful really to enjoy. And finally 
Trollope. We all are Trollopeans nowadays, thanks 
to the general fact that interest in the Barchester 
chronicles has never died, and to the particular fact 
that Mr Michael Sadleir has recently re-established 
Anthony Trollope on his throne. Here is an attractive 
collection of sketches of ‘London Tradesmen’ (Elkin 
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Mathews and Marrot) reprinted from the ‘Pall Mall 
Gazette’ of forty-seven years ago. They are an example 
of Trollope’s aptness and thoroughness. Tireless in 
his endeavours their author spared no pains in search- 
ing for the truths of his subject, and undertook labours 
which a lesser man would surely have avoided. The 
result is a little book which the eager followers of 
Trollope may profitably add to their collections. It is 
vigorous, true stuff, written with plenty of shrewd 
insight, and characteristic. 
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